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FRIENDS IN BURLINGTON. 


BY AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE. 
(Continued from page 287.) 


III. 
“Unsung 
“ By poets, and by senators unpraised.” 
Cowper. 

About this time, when the “ masters of families” and those 
with them had their properties fairly under successful culti- 
vation, and had overcome the first difficulties incidental to 
settling a wilderness, the question of building a meeting- 
house began to be considered. The meeting had out-grown 
the capacity of any private house. The amount of subscrip- 
tion raised during the next five months was £132 16s.,’ and 
Francis Collings was contractor for the new building. 

“5 of 12 mo. 1682. Friends took it into consideration of 
what service it might be to visit such Friends y‘ are newly 
come over and are unsettled to advise w" them and under- 
stand what their intent is, either to take up land or follow 
some other imploy and to y® utmost endeavor to assist them 
in their intention. 

It is ordered that a meeting-house be built according to a 
draught of six square building of forty foot square from out 


' For list of subscribers and amounts paid by each, see p. 47, Book A, 
Burl. Mo. Mtg. 
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to out for which he is to have 160£, which y® meeting 
engageth to see y® Persons paid that shall disburst y° same 
to Francis Collings.” 


There is a note in the minute of 2/11, 1684, “when the 
meeting engageth to pay the under money lent out of the 
first money received to buy boards for the meeting-house.” 
This was later on. During its rather slow building, Friends 
met in private houses. In this interval they issued several 
documents of advice to their members, and were also in fre- 
quent communication with London. The minute of 5th of 
9th mo. 1682, advises those who do not require them to 
guard against the admission of servants into their houses, 
especially such as do not “ profess the same truth with us.” 
The next contains the following :— 


“ Friends ; to you who may be concearned this is written 
for y® Truth’s sake by way of advice from y® Generall Meet- 
ing, that male and female both old and young who make 
mention of y® name of y® Lord, may all take heed that they 
be not found in, nor wearing of, Superfluity of Apparel nor 
Immoderate nor unseemly taking of Tobacco, also selling of 
needless things whereby any may take offence justly: but 
y* we may be found to be kept within y® bounds of modera- 
tion, & within y® limits of y® Spirit of Truth & may be 
known to be governed by y® Truth in all Concearns. So 
shall we be to the Glory of God & y°® comfort of one another, 
which is y® desire of 

Your Friends & Brethren.” 


An entry showing the influence and importance of Wm. 
Penn’s testimony against war occurs soon after and runs as 
follows :— 


' The advice of Dublin Friends to those in America in 1681 had been more 
straight than this. They were admonished to refrain from the use of “costly 
attire, foolish Dresses, and new Fashions, ruffling Periwigs, needless Buttons, 
wide Skirts and long flap-sleeved coats,” to“ keep up their testimony against 
Stip’d and Flower’d Stuffs,” and to avoid adorning their kitchens “ with 
flourishing needless Pewter and Brass.” “ Let all young Men and others in 
Riding to or going from Meetings or other occagions refrain from Galloping 
and Riding after an aiery flurting manner, but let your moderation and 


gravity appear,” &c. (Signed) Witt1am Epmunpson, 
AsranaM FUL.er, 
Dublin Half-year’s meeting, Amos StrREtTrELL. 


9%, 10% & 11" of 9 mo. 1681. 
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“Tn behalf of Truth and y* Blessed Name of y® Lord y® 
which we make a profession of, thought meet to write to our 
friends of the gees 4 Meeting of Upland and Marcus Hook 
y‘ they, together with Wm. Penn, would be pleased to give 
this meeting an account Concearning y® report of y® prepara- 
tion for War, which God in his mercy hath given us a testi- 
mony against, y‘ we may know what satisfaction they can 
give y® Meeting therein, Samuel Jennings & Robert Stacy to 
draw up a paper to y® Meeting concearning it.” 

It does not appear whether the report was read. There 
follows close upon this, mention of a letter received from 
George Fox ; and Christopher Taylor and Samuel Jennings 
were appointed to draw up a paper in answer to it; it was 
“concerning the state of your meeting, and how many ye 
have and in what order.” The reply was written “and left 
with Samuel Jennings to send it safe to G. F., and was 
directed to John Bringhurst at y® Book in Gracious Street,”! 
London. 

Subsequently, several other epistles from Geo. Fox were 
received. Three of the original documents are still preserved, 
dated respectively, 1675, 1677, 1682. (The copy of the first 
was sent to America after being circulated in England for 
two years, and was full of general advice.) The three were 
addressed to Thos. Olive, Wm. Peachy, and Wm. Cooper, 
“to be dispurst abroad among Friends.” They were to those 
in America, with messages for Barbadoes and West Jersey. 
The immense labors of Geo. Fox may be better -conceived 
when we recollect that reports of the condition of meetings 
throughout the entire extent of the Society were sent him; 
in each case eliciting a special reply of advice or approval. 

The meeting at Burlington and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood grew so rapidly at this time that the government of 
church affairs began to be an important power, vested in the 
hands of Friends who were aware of the grave duty resting 
upon them, and to whose careful supervision the entries bear 
abundant witness. Among other things, the publication by 
Daniel Leeds of an “ Allmanack” containing various state- 


1 Gracious Street, now Grace Church Street.—Hare. 
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ments evincing,as they thought, a“ froward spirit,” drew from 
those in authority, a remonstrance which ended in Leeds 
making an acknowledgment for the matter published. Soon 
after we find “John Day is ordered to speak to D. L. that 
hesend nothing to the press before it be perused by this meet- 
ing.” This was an early testimony against “ pernicious read- 
ing.” 

“At our men’s monthly meeting held at Thomas Gardi- 
ner’s” (1685). 


“Peter Woolcott was willing to make graves, and to look 
to y® Fences of y® burying-ground, and Friends are willing 
to see him paid an old English shilling for such mens or 
womens graves y‘ may not be paid for by y® persons y‘ 
employ him.” 


Just about the same date is an order for a hearse “ or car- 
riage to be built for the use of such as are to be laid in y® 
ground.” Bernard Davenish, in 1689, and James Satter- 
thwaite, in 1695, succeeded to the position of sexton. Peter 
Woolcott, for his service in “ opening and shutting y° Door,” 
received 15s. quarterly. 

The cause of some delay in completing the meeting-house 
creates an involuntary smile, the contractor’s private enter- 
prise of his own in getting married for the second time hav- 
ing absorbed his attention. The meeting “thought fit that 
John Budd should oversee the working of the meeting-house 
which belongs to Francis Collings to be performed.” On F. - 
Collings’s marriage with Mary Gosling, the building pro- 
ceeded without further hindrance, and in 1691 (6 of 2 mo.) 
the minute states :— 


“This day it is ordered that our First day meetings at 
Barlington shall begin in the morning at the 9™ hour, and 
at the 2° hour in the afternoon; and be held both morning 
and evening in the meeting-house.” 


The accompanying picture of this hexagonal structure is 
from a drawing presented to the artist, a native of Burlington, 
by Samuel Emlen. (The court for a short time held session in 
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this building ; put in8 mo, 1691, it was ordered that Bernard 
Davenish “should not suffer the Court to be kept in our 
meeting house any more.” At the Quarterly Meeting held 
at Wm. Biddle’s, 3 of 9 mo. 1691, 


“Tt was thought good and therefore ordered that what 
marriages for time to come shall pass Friends’ Month] 
Meeting and have unity and consent of Friends, shall be 
solemnized at the usual meeting place.” 

A charge of 9s. due Anthony Weston is recorded for 
“colouring y* meeting house.” At this time Friends appear 
to have become finally settled in their new building, which, 
however, was not capable of being warmed during the winter 
season until the new brick addition was put up several years 
later, when proper heating arrangements were made. During 
inclement weather, when it was impossible for delicate per- 
sons to sit in a cold room, they met again at private houses. 
Foot-stoves, which are now almost forgotten, or kept as heir- 
looms only, were then the constant companions of our ances- 
tors, and all that rendered their stay in meetings possible. 
The next few minutes record, five years later, the erection of 
the “new meeting house;” which was in reality the addition 
just referred to, forming part of the old hexagonal house and 
built back of it, the roofs joining. 


“3 mo. 4" 1696. It was proposed at this meeting the 


building of a winter meeting house. It was agreed that it 
should be done as followeth, viz.: a Brick house of Brick and 
half thick after it is raised a foot and a half from the ground, 
which is to be done with good sound stone and the wall to 
be built of equal height with the old meeting-house and the 
roof to be covered with cedar and join on the other roof, the 
breadth to be equal with one of the old house and the length 
30 feet. To be plastered with lime and Hair, and lined below 
with slit deal 4 ft. high from the seats—with 2 good pine 
floors, one of them to be grooved. Divers necessary things 
omitted here are left to be agreed for by the workmen by 
Samuel] Jennings, Robt. Hudson, Jr., Jno. Hollingshead, Tho. 
Raper, Sam' Furnis, and Henry Grubb, whom this meeting 
appoints to take care of the same and to agree with a work- 
man or workmen, any 4 of the 6 mentioned agreeing provided 
they all be consulted about it.” 
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“9 mo. 1696. Whereas the former subscriptions concearn- 
ing the building of the winter meeting house falling short, 
it is ordered that Henry Grubb and Christopher Wetherill 
do get subscriptions for defraying the charge that remains.” 

“3 of 3 mo. 1697. Whereas there is a gate made at the 
west end of the burying ground by James Satterthwaite, it 
is ordered that Friends dwelling on the back side of the 
town shall have the use of said gate in meeting time, they 
paying the charges of the iron-work and making the said 
gate.” 

This occupied the same relative position as the present 
Wood St. entrance, although not on precisely the same spot, 
and was a part of the old wood fence. 14 of 8 mo. 1698, 
“posts and rails” were ordered to be put before the meeting 
house ground. 10 of 4 mo. 1698, the “new burying ground” 
was ordered fenced. 

There occurs about this time notice of John Tomlinson and 
wife and the people from their plantation being “visited be- 
cause not attending meeting.” Reason given: “they were 
offended at women’s speaking in public, but for the future 
they should be more diligent.” 

The Quarterly Meeting minutes of a rather earlier date 
than the above (31 of 12 mo. 1686) record the interesting fact 
of a meeting with the Indians:— 


“Tho. Budd and Robt. Stacy are appt’d to give the Indians 
timely notice that Friends intend to visit them on the account 
of Truth, and also to desire the Indian interpreters to be there 
at that time to interpret between them and Friends.” 


29 of 6th mo. 1693, the same minutes record :— 


“ Women Friends acquaint this meeting of several Friends 
that are under sufferings in New England and in great dis- 
tress by reason of y® Indians by whom they are in danger to 
be killed if they stir abroad to work for food.” 


Burlington promptly responded. These two meetings, it 
will be remembered, were held at Wm. Biddle’s house. 
Meetings “for the instruction of Youth” were held from 
1697 to 1793 four times yearly, viz.: Chesterfield, 9 mo.; 
Burlington, 12 mo.; Chesterfield, 3 mo.; Burlington, 6 mo. 
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In the Archives of New Jersey’ the following interesting 
census of West Jersey in 1699 is given, with a note subjoined 
by Wm. Dockwra,? who presented the statement to the Lords 
of Trade on the 21 of 8 mo.1701. The tenor of his remarks 
will show that no love was lost by the Provincial Government 
for the Quakers. The almanac quoted from by Dockwra is 
that of our friend Daniel Leeds, whose publications, as we 
have seen, had been suppressed by his meeting. 

“ Account of the Inhabitants of West New Jersey, as taken 
in the year 1699. Presented to the Board by M* Dockwra. 

Daniel Leeds in his Almanack for the year 1701 in the page 
of Nov” gives the following acc’. 


In Sep’ 1699 The Freeholders in West Jersey were com- 
puted as follows 


Burlington County. . . «© © «© « « 302 


Gloster Oounty . «© © © © © -«& . 134 
Salem County aa Ged of oo. oer PO 
Cape May County. . . «© «© «© « «+ 070 

ee wr a peel) eh! 


Whereof Quakers . ° ° . 266 
In all more Christians . ‘ - 566 


Norr.—The Quakers are more numerous in Burlington 
County than in all the other Countys. Salem County has 
two to one for Gloster and 58 over. Tho the Quakers will 
have the latter double the number in the Assembly to that 
of Salem; Contrary to Justice and Equity. Wherefore Salem 
will not Send Members till they have equall with Gloster, 
They paying double the Tax and more than Gloster.” 


The Monthly Meeting records of 4 of 2 mo. 1698 state 
that “Isaac Mariott is appointed with Benjamin Wheat to 
provide a pine table for the use of this meeting against the 
next meeting.” This pine table is still in use; it is of an 
unusually graceful shape and finish. Originally the clerk’s 


' Vol. ii. p. 305. 

2 William Dockwra was Receiver-General of the Province in 1688. In 
1686 one thousand acres of land had been granted him under the title 
“ Merchant of the Parish of St. Andrew Undershaft, London.” He has been 
somewhat famous as having started the penny post in that city. His death 
occurred in 1717. 
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desk, it is now employed to receive the marriage certificate 
signatures, and is a cherished relic. 


“3 of 1 mo. 1700. This meeting orders y* Receiver of y® 
Collections to pay Jno. Day 3lb 3.. 2.. it being the Remain- 
der of Bridget Guy’s Interest money during her life, taking 
up the bond & bring it to next meeting.” 


There is reason to suppose that Bridget Guy originally 
owned at least a portion of the land where the meeting-house 
stood. Her name occurs occasionally in such a connexion as 
the above, she evidently having some claim on the meeting 
for money due her. The minutes do not make any direct 
statement to that effect, but confirm the impression of some 
of the present members that Bridget Guy was an original 
owner of the property. Richard Guy, whose widow she was, 
came over in Fenwicke’s colony and settled at Salem, remov- 
ing in 1690 to Burlington, where they both died. 

The Friends scattered about in neighboring villages gradu- 
ally built for themselves meeting-houses, and established 
Particular and Preparative Meetings, with the permission 
and aid of Burlington Monthly Meeting. The dates of their 
erection are given as follows :— 


Springfield, 1694; completed 1699; “on the hither side of Mattocopany 
Bridge” (Copeney now, 1881). 


Rancocas, 1702 . ‘ ‘ - - New meeting house, 1722. 

_m «| “ 1715. 
Mt. Holly, called first Bridgetown . ie “ 1762. 

3d ” “ 1837. 
Shrewsbury . ‘ , . . - 1722. 
Trenton (originally Trenttown) “a cae - 1741. 
Crosswicks ° . , . - ‘ - 17138. 


Mount Holly’s meeting-house of 1762 was built of the 
materials from the first “old meeting house and stable out 
town,” being removed to the centre of the village, which had 
grown up at a short distance from the original home. 

28 of 6 mo. 1699, Burlington and Chesterfield appoint a 
suitable Friend to accompany travelling Friends to East 
Jersey and New York, “this provision to be constant.” 
(From Quarterly Mtg. Rec.) 
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We are now come to the end of an eventful 28 years, and 
of the 17th century. The persecuted Quakers were become 
an independent an¢ prosperous community of Friends. The 
exchange of Old England for Young America had brought 
them many more blessings than it had deprived them of. 
Civil and religious' liberty were enjoyed, and they had fairly 
entered on Burlington’s most prosperous epoch, when, in the 
next four years, that place was to become an important cen- 
tre of trade,’ sending its vessels to Caleutta and the West 
Indies. Indeed, for a very short time, Burlington enjoyed 
more commerce than her younger sister, Philadelphia, 
which, however, soon sprang into flourishing existence, and 
cast into the shade the town twenty miles above. The 18th 
century was in the main prosperous and peaceful until the 
war of the Revolution threw confusion among the quiet 
dwellers on the Delaware, and disturbed the community to 


its foundations. 
Of course by this time many had arrived who werenot Friends 


' “Ttem, That noe person qualified as aforesaid within the said Province 
at any time shall be any waies molested punished disquieted or called in 
Question for any difference in opinion or practice in matters of Religious 
concernements, who doe not actually disturbe the civill Peace of the said 
Province, but that all and every such person and persons may from time to 
time and at all times truly and fully have and enjoy his and their Judgments 
and Conciences in matters of Religion throughout all the said Province: 
They behaving themselves peaceably and quietly and not using this liberty 
to Licentiousness, nor to the civill injury or outward disturbance of others, 
any Law, Statute or clause conteyned or to be conteined usage or custome 
of this Realme of England to the contrary thereof in any wise notwith- 
standing.”—From the “ Concessions and Agreements of the Lords Propria- 
tors of the Province of New Cesarea or New Jersey to and with all and 
every the Adventurers and all such as shall plant or settle there.” (New 
Jersey Archives, First series, vol. i. p. 30.) 

* “TV. That the Port of Perth-Amboy, in East Jersey, and the Ports of 
Barlington and Cohanzie in West Jersey, may be established Ports of these 
respective Provinces for ever: and that no Ships bound to any of these 
Places shall be obliged to enter at any other port; nor any Ships to be laden 
there shall be obliged to clear at any other port.”--From Memorial to the 
King by the Proprietors of the Jerseys, relative to the Surrender of their 
Governments to the Crown. (New Jersey Archives, vol. ii. p. 405.) 
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—chiefly of the Church of England. The parish of St. Mary’s 
was established by the Rev. John Talbot, the corner-stone 
of the old church, founded by Queen Anne, being laid 25, 
4 mo. 1763 ; the building is still in excellent preservation. 
Some intercourse existed between the members of the two 
denominations, but the “ steeple-house” was regarded as a 
dangerous attraction by the older Friends. With these, and 
the later establishment of other churches, we have nothing 
to do directly. Our story confines itself entirely to the 
doings of Friends, and their life and work in the old town. 
Of one of the English clergy, the first rector Talbot, men- 
tioned above, we must, however, speak further, since the 
Friends had considerable trouble at his hands. This man 
was very bitter in his denunciations of the Quakers, calling 
them in a report to the Secretary of the “ Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts” “these anti-christians 
who are worse than the Turks.” The town at the time com- 
prised few out the two sects, of which much the larger por- 
tion were Friends. The clergy viewed them with an intoler- 
ance truly surprising, considering the harmlessness of their 
conduct. This was further evidenced by their declining to 
appear in a public meeting held in the town-house (3™ of 11 
mo., O. S., 1702) to answer the hot attacks made against 
their doctrines by the above-named gentlemen and George 
Keith. This latter was originally a member of Friends. In 
1691 he caused a controversy among them by an attack on 
their doctrine, in which' he alleged that those Friends who 
were in office in Philadelphia had executed laws against 
malefactors in a manner inconsistent with their tenets, and 
also affirmed that Friends preached more allegory than prac- 
tical Christianity. 4 mo. (O. 8.) 1692 he was disowned by 
Phila. Mo. Mtg. of Friends. A number were drawn off in 
sympathy with him. Afterward joining the Church of 
England, he was returned by the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel, as their first American missionary, and helped 
the Rev. John Talbot in attacking’Friends. These men 


! Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, vol. i. p. 363. 
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were too fresh from scenes of Quaker persecution in Eng- 
land not to feel an antagonism to their growing prosperity 
in the Jerseys; and, although good and Christian men in 
other respects, they shared that intolerant spirit common to 
the age which found an outlet in most unrestrained lan- 
guage, wherein the name of Quaker was made symbolical of 
everything heretic, heathen, and unchristian. Their preach- 
ing was said to have been “ of cursing and Lyes, poisoning 
the souls of the people with damnable errors and heresies.” 
An instance, quoted from a late church history,’ will serve 
to show the meck and unresisting spirit which distinguished 
the Friends of that day. Although they were immovable in 
defence of law and justice, as was shown by their determi- 
nation in resisting the oppression of Lord Cornbury and 
others, they were willing rather to suffer than give offence. 


“Mr. Sharpe was very jealous to bring y® Quakers to stand 
a tryal: he earried one of y°® ‘ Bombs’ [an attack published 
at the time] into their meeting and read a new challenge I 
had sent them to answer what they had printed: but all in 
vain. Samuel Jennings stood up and said, ‘ Friends, let’s call 
upon God.’ Then they went to prayer, and so their meeting 
broke up.” (Letter from J. Talbot to G. Keith, dated New 
York, Oct. 20, 1705.) 


Later (1713) the General Assembly, with Col. Robert 
Hunter, Governor of the Province, passed an act, 


“That the solemn affirmation and Declaration of the Peo- 
ple called Quakers shall be accepted and taken instead of an 
oath in the usual form, and for qualifying and enabling the 
said people to act as Jurors, and to execute any office of trust 
and profit in this Province.” 


This occasioned a petition of remonstrance to “ Her Majesty 
[Queen Anne}, to prevent the giving her Royal Assent to so 
mischievous an Act”—a petition, however, of no avail; and 
the churchmen were forced to be “disgraced” by seeing 
Friends in the Jury-boxes and Law Courts. 


! History of the Church in Burlington, by Dr. Hills, 1876. 
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IV. 


“The victory is most sure 
For him, who, seeking Faith by Virtue, strives 
To yield entire submission to the law 
Of Conscience.” 
Worpswortn. 


The name of Samuel Jennings has been frequently men- 
tioned. Those familiar with State history will have made 
his acquaintance before. He was very influential, not only 
because at one time Governor of the Province, but also in a 
private way among the citizens, and in the meetings of 
Friends. His coming to America was occasioned by Edward 
Byllinge claiming the right to govern West Jersey after 
having sold a large portion of the land. The Friends who 
were the actual owners, not caring at the time to cause a 
contest, submitted quietly, and Samuel Jennings came out 
as his deputy from his home (“Coleshill”) in Buckingham- 
shire, 8 mo. 1680.! The remainder of his life was spent in 
Burlington, at his residence “Greenhill,” a short distance 
from the town ; his office stood near the corner of Pearl and 
Main streets. We shall have occasion to refer to it again. 
His death occurred in 1709, before which Friends had be- 
come independent of any deputy in his capacity. His will, 
after providing for his family, leaves a bequest to a very 
eminent member of the Society in England; it runs:— 

“T give and bequeath unto my long-acquainted, worthy and 
endeared friend, Thomas Ellwood, of Hungerhill near Amer- 
sham in y* county of Bucks, in Great Britain, the sum of 
twenty pounds sterling money, to be paid out of my effects 


there to buy him a gelding, or otherwise, as he shall think 
fit.” 


Horses are also left to the trustees. The witnesses are 
Thomas Gardiner, Thos. Rapier, and Daniel Smith. Richard 
Hill, at one time Mayor of Philadelphia, is a trustee. Isaac 


! See letter of Saml. Jennings to Wm. Penn on the arrival of the former 
in the Delaware.—Smith’s History, p. 124. 
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Pennington, Samuel Jennings’s eldest grandson, was grandson 
also of Isaac Pennington, half-brother of Gulielma Maria 
Springett, wife of Wm. Penn. The three families of Penning- 
ton. Stevenson, and Smith now represent the Jennings (or 
Jenings) family." 

There is much interesting matter yet to be gathered con- 
cerning the oldest Burlington families. These have only 
been in part published in the very entertaining histories of 
the Hill Family, by John Jay Smith, and the Burlington 
Smiths, by R. Morris Smith. The Journals also of Grellet 
and Woolman, with other biographical sketches, have made 
us familiar with the various important events in the lives of 
their subjects. This account, therefore, because not meaning 
to serve as a complete record of individuals, does not pretend 
to go into much detail, or family history, beyond what is 
immediately required. It aims rather to consider Burlington 
Meeting as a whole, and to present its doings. The inhabi- 
tants of the Quaker part of the community are already in 
a certain degree familiar to the local reader. Main facts are 
all that claim attention here, beyond such anecdotes as are 
unfamiliar, or may best illustrate character. 

Let us for a moment imagine ourselves among those going 
to attend service at 8 o’clock (the hour for worship at this 
time on First Day eve), in the early years of the last century. 
Drab is, at least, with the men, the universal color. “Small 
clothes,” low, silver-buckled shoes, broad-brim hat, and heavy 
cane, constitute the style of dress. Their wives come in short- 
waisted gowns, coal-scuttle:’bonnets, elbow-sleeves, fitting 
tightly to the arm, and mits reaching far enough up to join 
the sleeves. Handkerchiefs as white as snow are folded across 
the breast, and quiet and demure the tones in which greetings 
are exchanged as they enter the meeting-house yard. An 
occasional carriage, much on the pattern of a chest on wheels, 
with venetian doors, and drawn by a friendly-looking horse, 
discharges its freight at the gate. More frequently, the 


' R.M. Smith, in Burlington Smiths. For official acts of Samuel Jennings 
see New Jersey Archives ; also, Smith’s History. 
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country Friends arrive on horseback, the wife on a pillion 
behind her husband, who shakes his head, as some youth, in 
whom young blood will stir itself, canters gaily past. The 
gate on the main street in front of the hexagonal meeting 
house was the spot at which those who did not walk were 
obliged to dismount. A row of stables stood along the north 
wall; there was no side-entrance until the erection of the 
present building in 1784. Friends, as we have seen, were 
obliged to travel long distances. There is a notice of ten 
men from Burlington and ten from Salem having shortly be- 
fore been appointed to clear a public road at the people’s ex- 
pense.’ 

Frequent mention occurs in the minutes of “our meeting 
house on Broad St.” This was an ordinary dwelling, pur- 
chased and used by Friends as a meeting-house. It stood on 
a lot situated just above Stacy, on the north side of Broad 
Street, adjoining that on which the Baptist church nowstands. 
References are confusing in the various minutes. A piece of 
ground next above was afterward (1784) bought by Friends, 
and the whole sold (1792), when it became needful to erect a 
new school-house for the Preparative Meeting.? In regard 
to Main Street, there is a reference to the “great” or “new” 
meeting house in 6 mo, 5, 1706, when the floor was ordered 
mended, and a committee appointed to “get convenient seats 
in gallery for the Yearly Meeting, and also get a little gal- 
lery for the public women friends made before the General 
Meeting.” This hexagonal structure stood probably some 
feet below the present house, and back of it. In digging a 
recent grave the workmen disclosed portion of a thick founda- 
tion wall, near the brick one on the north side of the grave- 
yard; this is supposed to have been part of the original 
meeting-house. The magnificent twin sycamores (or button- 
woods) which are known to be fully two hundred years old, 
and are yet standing in a green old age just behind the pre- 
sent house, stood then with their branchgs close to the quaint 
little steep-roofed, six-sided affair, which in our eyes, at this 


' Smith. 2 See page 373. 
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later date, will suggest a “steeple house” in spite of ourselves. 
Friends had not quite freed themselves from the idea that a 
house for God’s worship must have a higher roof than those 
about it. Hence the first meeting-house in Burlington boasted 
a superstructure that, whether they called it “observatory,” 
“ventilator,” or “chimney,” must at least to the “world’s 
people” have suggested a steeple. 

“Ye Tof y°7 mo. 1701. This meeting taking into con- 
sideration y® late Riott of breaking up y* prison doors in y® 
doing of which were severall y‘ goos under y* denomination 
of Quakers, whereby a scandal is brought upon our Holy 
Profession, therefore y® meeting orders y°® Friends appointed 
by y® particular meeting to inspect into disorders y* they 
speak to every ofender they know y* belongs to their meet- 
ing in order y‘ they give satisfaction to y® Governor and 
Friends.” 

This was in consequence of a riot caused by some dissatis- 
fied people who, refusing to pay the taxes levied by the 
Government, and paid by the majority of loyal citizens, 
created a disturbance on the 18th of 3 mo. (1701), when some 
eighty rioters forced open the prison doors, and rescued two 
of their number, who were under confinement for refusing to 
find surety for their good behavior in future. The number 
of Quakers in the town, in a petition to King William IIL. 
is referred to as being the reason that the disturbance was 
not more promptly suppressed—“ many of the Inhabitants of 
that Towne are such whose Religious Perswasions will not 
suffer them to bear Armes.”? 

Here follows an extract from the Quarterly Meeting min- 
utes which is of much historical interest. It will explain 
itself. The following acknowledgment was sent, as appears, 
to Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, then belonging to Bur- 
lington Quarter :— 

“ At y® Quarterly Meeting of Friends held at the house of 
William Beedle y*® 22 of y°12mo.1702. . . .... 
This day a paper of acknowledgment signed by James Logan 
was read in this meeting & was thought convenient to be 
recorded here. 





1 New Jersey Archives, vol. ii. p. 379. 
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To Friends of the Monthly Meeting met at Philadelphia, 
this 25 of y° 10 mo. 1702. Whereas, upon provocation given 
by Daniel Cooper of West Jersey injuriously (as was ph ate 
to our proprietarys right and contrary to authority, invading 
in the 5 mo. last one of the reed Islands of Delaware over 
against this city, I undertook to go over to y® said Island to 
divert him from proceeding in his design accompanied with 
the Sheriffe of Philadelphia who hearing of an opposition de- 
signed, took with him some other persons with fire-arms for 
the greater awe of such as should attempt to oppose. And 
whereas occasion has been, or may be, taken from the said 
arms being carried in my company to reflect not only upon 
me as concerned for the Proprietary but also upon the pro- 
fession of God’s truth owned by and amongst us, I do there- 
fore in a true sense of the inconveniences that have naturally 
ensued from the said action and its contrariety to the said 
Profession heartily regret my complying with or being in 
any wise concerned in that method which ministers such 
occasion and do insincerity declare that could I have foreseen 
the ill consequences of it I should have by no means have 
engaged in it. Hoping and earnestly desiring that it may 
Please God the author of all good counsel and direction so to 
enlighten my understanding by his spirit that I may avoid 
not only all such occasions, but all others that by being 
contrary to his divine will may minister offence for the 
future. 

JAMES LOGAN.” 


The records of Burlington Monthly Meeting, 6 of 8 mo, 
1703, contain this statement :— 

“‘ John Humphiers complains on John Woolman for not 
making up his fence whereby he is damaged on cretuers 
[creatures] on his corn. John Woolman promises to make 


up his fence as soon as conveniently he can, and to pay what 
damages his neighbors shall award him.” 


This John Woolman was an ancestor of the famous minis- 
ter of that name. 

In the following year, all public meeting-houses were 
ordered recorded in the archives of the Proyince. They were 
carefully named by the meetings where they were owned, 
and on the 28 of 6 mo., same year, a full account of deceased 
Friends since the settlement of Burlington was forwarded to 
the Yearly Meeting, whose minutes, however, fail to give 
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the list. It seems that the Yearly Meeting of London re- 
quested those in America to forward the names of deceased 
Friends, and the action of Burlington Yearly Meeting was 
in response to that request. 


23 of 11 mo. 1704. “Friends: whereas I was charged in 
the face of the meeting by Restore Lippincott that I pulled 
off my hat when John Langstaff was Sasled is not true. I 
have many witnesses to the contrary. . . . . Thomas 
Atkinson.” 


Further on we find (6 of 6 mo. 1705) :— 


“ Whereas some time since there was a paper sent in by 
Tho. Atkinson that Restore Lippincott charged him falsely 
in the face of the meeting with pulling off his hat att the 
time of John Langstaff’s funeral whilst the priest was speak- 
ing for which at our last meeting some Friends were to speak 
to Restore Lippincott to be at our last Monthly Meeting to 
answer to itt for himself, and he making it appear by several 
evidences to Be true, it is this meeting’s Judgment that 
Restore Lippincott did not accuse Tho. Atkinson falsely.” 


In 1704-5 Friends held their meetings for Springfield at 
the house of Restore Lippincott during the cold weather, the 
meeting considering the “ badness of the way” in going to 
the usual house. 

11 mo. 24, 1704 (adjourned from previous day). Four 
young men (Joseph Endecote, Wm. Petty, Jr., Richard Eayre, 
and Jacob Lamb) make an acknowledgment for carrying 
arms, upon a rumor reaching them that the French were at 
Cohacksink: they proved to be Spanish and Indian runaways 
from a vessel on the river. The young men declared, 


“That it seemed best for those that had guns, to take 
them, not with a design to hurt, much less to kill, man, 
woman or child; but we thought that if we could meet these 
runaways, the sight of the guns might fear them.” 


“From our Monthly Meeting held at Burlington y® 1* of 
y° 11 mo. 1704, and continued by adjournment til y® 25 of 
y® same. 

To all captains and other military officers concerned— 
wereas : 

VoL. vi1.—26 
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Peter Tretwell, 
Tho. Gardiner, 
Tho. Raper, 
William Gabitas, 
Sam’! Furniss, 
Isaac Mariott, 
Peter Hearon, 
Daniel Smith, 
Thos. Scattergood, 
Tho. Smith, Jr. 
John Smith, 
Francis Smith, 
Natth. Pope, 


John Fenimore, 
Robt. Lucass, 
Richard Fenimore, 
John Simons, 
Tho. Lippincott, 


John Antrim, 
William Stevenson, 
Natt. Cripps, 
Henry Burr, 
Robert Harvey, 
Josiah Southwick, 
Joseph Parker, 
Edward Gaskill, 
John Antrim, Jr. 
John Powell, 
Josiah Gaskill, 
Sam’! Lippincott, 
Richard Browne, 
Tho. Briant, Sen., 
James Lippincott, 


John Brown, 
William Pancoast, 
James Antrim, 
Edward Barton, 
Robert Ganeton, 
Robert Smith, 
Joseph Jones, 


Friends in Burlington. 


For Burlington. 
John Carlyle, 
Sam’! Lovett, 
Joshua Tomkins, 
Richard Cowgill, 
Henry Wilson, 


James Sarterthwaite, 


Tsaac De Cou, 
Nathan Allen, 
Benj. Furniss, 
Edward Hardman, 
Jonathan Lovett, 
Barnet Laine, 
Tho. Wetherill, 


For Wellingborrou. 


Samuel Eves, 
Benj. Eves, 

Isaac Evans, 
John Harvey, 
Daniel Eves, 


For Northamton. 


James Antrim, Jr. 
Isaac Horner, 
Tho. Briant, Jr. 
Tho. Garwood, 
Richard Eayre, 
Tho. Furniss, 
James Shinn, 
Matthew Worick, 
Thos. Bishop, 
John Wills, 
Joshua Humphries, 
John Woolman, 
William Haines, 


Robt. Tullis, 
Jno. Petty, 
Tho. Framton, 
Sam’! Mariot, 
John Barten, 
Solomon Smith 
Benj. Woolcott, 
Tho. Fenton, 
Tho. Chipman, 
George Parker, 
Sam’! Smith, 
Joseph Smith. 


Tho. Eves, 

Natt. Paine, 
Joseph Fenimore, 
Charles French. 


Richard Pearce, 
Joseph Endecott, 
Sam’! Gaskill, 
Restore Lippincott, 
Sam’ Lippincott, 
Wn. Parker, 
William Petty, 
Joseph Davenish, 
Tho. Haines, 
Robert Hunt, 
Jacob Lamb, 
Zach. Roswell, 
James Buchanan, 


John Harvey, Shoomaker, 


Tho. Stoaks, Jun. 


For Mancefield. 
Michael Buffin, 


Jonathan Woolston, 


Daniel Hall, ’ 
Sam’! Gibson, 
James Jilkes, 
John Smith, 


Isaac Gibbs, 
Sam’! Woolstone, 
Benj. Scattergood, 
Joshua Smith, 
William Foster, 
Edward Baulton. 
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For Chester and Eversham. 


John Hollinshead, John Eves, Tho. Paine, 
William Hollinshead, John Hackny, William Hackny. 
John Gosling, Anthony Frycr, 


Did att our last Monthly Meeting appear declaring that 
they were of y® Society of y® people called Quakers & that 
for conscience sake they could not. bear nor use arms to y® de- 
struction of y® lives of men, and being willing to receive y® 
benefit of y® favor expressed to y® said People inan Act of 
Assembly lately made & published att Burlington entituled 
an Act for setling the Militia of this Province; pursuant to 
the requirings of y® said Act, they do request of us that we 
would certitie that they were of the People called Quakers: 
and though most of them were well known to us, yet that 
we might act with more care and caution therein, we did 
appoint certain persons to make particular enquiry into their 
Behaviour & uppon such Enquiry made, we do not find any 
Reason to Deny them their request as aforesaid. 

These are therefore to certifye that the persons above 
named are of y® Society of y® People called Quakers, & were 
so at y® time of y® making of y® said act. 

Signed in, & by order of, y® said meeting. 


For Burlington, by 


John Brown, Joshua Humphrey, Tho. Eves, 
Sam’! Furniss, Samuel Jennings, John Butcher. 


For Springfield, by 


Samuel Jennings, Peter Fretwell, John Brown, 
Joshua Humphrey, Thomas Eves, Thos. Gardiner. 
For Wiilingborrou, by 
Samuel Jennings, Dan’l Smith, Joshua Humphrey, 
Tho. Gardiner, Peter Fretwell, Tho. Raper. 
For Northampton, by 
Sam’l Jennings, Tho. Eves, Tho. Raper, 
Peter Fretwell, Tho. Gardiner, Daniel Smith. 
For Mancefield, by 
Sam’! Jennings, Tho. Eves, Tho. Raper, 
Peter Fretwell, Tho. Gardiner, Joshua Humphrey. 
For Chester and Eversham, by 
Sam’l Jennings, John Brown, Joshua Humphrey, 
Tho. Gardiner, Peter Fretwell, John Butcher.” 
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The above minute appears without further explanation 
than that which it contains in itself. There must have been 
ample cause for such action in the condition of the Province 
and the occasional presence of the much-dreaded French. 
As it was, more than one Friend was obliged to confess hav- 
ing “taken up arms” for one cause or another. 

We now come to the first mention of a school kept in Bur- 
lington. It occurs in minute of 7th of 11 mo. 1705 :— 

“Tt is the request of some Friends of Burlington to this 
meeting that they may have the privilege of allowing a 
school to be kept in this meeting-house in Burlington, which 
request is answered by this meeting.” 


There is no evidence of the master’s name, nor where the 
majority of scholars came from, though there was evidently 
a large number of families in Burlington; in fact, as before 
stated, it was almost altogether a Quaker settlement. 

In 1706 several young men “ hear the priest.” 

In 1709 Jonathan Lovett determines to join the church, 
and is “ sprinkled.” 

In 1711 (17 of 3 mo.) money was raised to help Boston 
Friends build their meeting house. Friends trom each par- 
ticular meeting were appointed to receive subscriptions, and 
the same was ordered forwarded to Samuel Carpenter, 6 of 
6 mo. 

In 1711 there began to be a movement toward changing 
the Yearly Meeting to Philadelphia, which, with its growing 
prosperity, numbered many Friends among its inhabitants 
and claimed the right of holding the annual assembly within 
its own limits. The time had not yet come however, and 
the record speaks for itself :— 

“* At our Monthly Meeting y® 7” of the 11 mo. 1711. The 
minute of the Yearly Meeting was read at this meeting in 
Relation to Removing of y® Yearly Meeting to Philadelphia, 
which this meeting’ are all in general against, but would 
have it kept in its common course as it hath been used & in 
y° same plans and y® same time both as to worship & Busi- 
ness & with the same authority as formerly.” 

1 mo. 5, 1716-17, a minute states that a subscription paper 
was started at that meeting to build a new house for the ser- 
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vice of the Yearly Meeting. The Committee-appointed con- 
tinued a year and nine months, when, 4 of 9 mo. 1717, the 
amount raised was reported in the following list, chiefly 
valuable as showing the comparative size of the meetings :— 


£ 8. d, 

Burlington . ° ° ° . ° - 84 8 9 
Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Northampton. . = + et ow ae Ss 
Mount Holly . ° . . ° : - 10 MW O 
£126 16 9 


There is no very clear statement of the fact that a meeting 
house was finally built at that time, but the following minute 
from the Quarterly Meeting of 2 mo. 27, 1792, would seem to 
have been so interpreted by Bowden, Sixteen years before 
(in 1700) the Monthly Meeting records speak of «a meeting 
house on Broad Street, which we incline to believe was not 
originally built by Friends, but adapted to their use. The 
minute is as follows:— 


“Tn respect to the Meeting house and Ground on the North 
side of Broad Street, in Burlington. 

We find that Thomas Wetherill by Deed dated the 16% of 
the 84 Month 1716, in Consideration of the Sum of Ten 
Pounds, conveyed to Four Friends the said Lot, being 60 
Feet square to hold & . . . . without pointing out 
any particular use. 

And it appears by a report last Quarter, that in 1779, 
liberty was given to the Preparative Meeting of Burlington 
to repair the House on the said Lot for the use of a School to 
be kept up by them conformable with the Recommendation 
of the Yearly Meeting; and in 1780, further liberty was 
given to make two Lodging Rooms in the chamber; all of 
which has been done by that Preparative Meeting at a very 
considerable Expence, and used to accommodate a School- 
Master. 

JOHN HOSKINS, 
Committee to investigate DANL SMITH, 
JOHN COX, Junr.” 
During this time, it must be remembered, the inclination 


Was varying in regard to a permanent transfer of the Yearly 


' See page 366. 
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Meeting to Philadelphia. This was finally done in 9 mo. 
1760; for many years before, it was held at the two places 
alternately. From 1685 until 1760—a period of 75 years— 
this had continued uninterruptedly. The change from 6th to 
9th month took place in 1755; from this to the 4th month 
(which is the present time) in 1798. 

1 of 2 mo. 1723, a subscription paper was started to aid 
Friends who had suffered “ great loss by fire in Bristol.” 

28,11 mo. 1725, a charitable contribution was recommended 
for John Hanson, whose wife, four children, and servant were 
taken captives by Indians in New England. £11. 4s. were 
collected toward their ransom. 

4 of 9 mo. 1728, William Foster was disowned for “ kill- 
ing his neighbor’s tame deer, concealing the fact, and putting 
it to his own use.” 

Friends were also at the same time desired to examine 
into the “remarkable passages of our Friend Tho. Wilson, 
who travelled among us in Truth’s service.” 

In 1723 it was “ considered how the little meeting house 
might be enlarged,” the book of discipline was ordered dis- 
tributed, and “ read twice yearly” (in meetings). A General 
Meeting for worship was held Yearly at Egg Harbor. Estab- 
lished in 1726, it was for some years held regularly at that 
place. 

There was an astonishing number of marriages during 
these early years of the Monthly Meeting. The minutes are 
monotonous in their continuous recital of couples who went 
through the trying ordeal of “ passing meeting” twice before 
they could accomplish their object. They were required to 
inform the meeting of their intention on the first of these 
oceasions, and on the second to declare themselves “ still of 
the same mind,” and desire Friends’ consent. The second of 
these appearances is now no longer required, and the infor- 
mation may be given in writing. 

The Quarterly Meeting minutes stgte that in 1729 a Peti- 
tion was sent to the Assembly concerning the bad effect of 
Fairs, and desiring a remedy. These Fairs were among the 
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important occurrences in Burlington’s annual history.’ They 
were held four times a year in the town, when people from 
far and near not only came to do their purchasing of what 
wearing apparel they did not make themselves, and of house- 
hold articles, but to learn the news. There was comparing 
of notes about Provincial matters, and the Governor’s admin- 
istration; the crops and trade; the compounding of recipes, 
and preparation of “simples ;’ who was born, and who dead ; 
whose son had taken up arms and was “training;” and 
whose daughter had married out of meeting and joined the 
“world’s people.” So great an affair was this annual trading- 
time, that, when Monthly Meeting fell on that day, for a 
number of years it was invariably adjourned until the Fair 
was over; the young Friends were particularly enjoined to 
observe great discretion in regard to behavior and apparel, 
remembering the Profession which they made as Quakers 
before the world. The first minute in regard to the matter 
is under an early date:— 


“ At our Mens Monthly Meeting held att our Meeting 
Tlouse Burlington, y® 4" of y® 8 mo. 1697. Ordered at this 
meeting that our next Monthly Meeting be deferred one week 
longer than the usual Day because the fair falling on that 
Day the Meeting should be.” 


Later, 1 of 9 mo. 1714:— 


“And by reson.the publick faire being this day and many 
friends having much business so as they cannot well attend 
the Meeting. It was thought necessary to ajorn y® said Meet- 
ing to the next second day following being the 8 day of 
this Instant.” 


1 “+ + that the Proprietors of West Jersey may hold . . Markets in 
every Week, for ever on Monday, Wednesday and Friday at Burlington in 
West Jersey, and four Fairs in every Year, these to begin the [ ] Monday 
in the Months of [ _] and each Fair to continue Six Days.”—“ Memorial” 
to the King, dated “ August 12th, 1701."—N. J. Archives, vol. ii. p. 406. 

The Proprietaries in 1683 instructed Gawen Lawrie to appoint Fairs “ as 
soon as may be,” and in the year 1686 “ Wednesday in the week” was made 
market day by the Assembly. ‘The semi-annual Fairs were held in 5th and 
10th months. In 1718 there were two market days in the year, a custom 
continued in a general way until the Revolution. 
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The Quarterly Meeting of Burlington having desired in- 
formation of Philadelphia on the subject, that Yearly Meet- 
ing advises none of its members, in marrying, “to approach 
nearer in kindred than what is agreed on and restricted by 
the church of England, as appears published in print in a 
table inserted in divers Bibles.” 


“Att our Monthly Meeting at Burlington y® 7" of y® 12™ 
mo. 1731. The Friends appointed to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting are Daniel Smith Matthew Champian and Thomas 
Scattergood Edward Bartin, William Coate and Nathaniel 
Cripps, which Friends are to report y® state of this Meeting: 
that Friends are in love & unity and that meetings are gene- 
rally keept to and the Discipline is put in practice in good 
degree. And as to the ministry, those that appear amongst 
us in publick are generally well received, Their Testimony 
being sound & edyfying & are in love and Unity one with 
another & diligent in attending meetings.” 


At this date, and for many years after, as many as thirty 
or thirty-five Representatives were usually sent from Bur- 
lington Quarterly Meeting to attend the Yearly Meeting. 


(To be continued.) 
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A JOURNAL OF THE SOUTHERN EXPEDITION, 
1780-1783. 


BY WILLIAM SEYMOUR, SERGEANT-MAJOR OF THE 
DELAWARE REGIMENT. 


(Concluded from page 298.) 


On the 14th we encamped near Guilford Court House, after 
a march of about one hundred and ninety miles in about 
seven days’ time, nor -have we been all this time more than 
ten or twelve miles from said Court House. 

This part of the country is very thickly inhabited; the land 
indeed is not very productive, yielding corn and some grain. 
Along the Haw River you may see some good settlements, 
especially the Haw Fields, which abound very plenteously 
with fine corn fields, wheat, rye, oats and barley. The inhabi- 
tants here and about Guilford Court House are chiefly Irish, 
being very courteous, humane, and affable to strangers, as 
likewise are the inhabitants of the counties of Mecklinbourg 
and Roan, over the River Yatkin, the latter being remarka- 
ble for being true friends to their country on this present 
critical occasion, which no other parts about here can boast 
of. The inhabitants from here to the River Yatkin are 
chiefly high Dutch and very great Tories and enemies to their 
country. 

On the fifteenth in the morning the British Army, com- 
manded by Lord Cornwallis and General Lesley, advanced in 
order to give us battle, upon which General Greene drew up 
his army at Guilford Court House and waited the motion of 
the enemy, Colonel Washington’s horse and infantry being 
posted on the right flank of the army. Colonel Lee, with 
his horse and infantry and a detachment of riflemen, went to 
observe their motion, and meeting with their vanguard, upon 
which there commenced a smart skirmish, in which Colonel 
Lee’s detachment did wonders, obliging the enemy to give way 
in three different attacks, driving them into their main army, 
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in which they killed and wounded a great number. By this 
time their main army advanced and began a brisk cannonade. 
Our cannon at the same time began to play, which contin- 
ued for the space of a quarter of an hour without intermis- 
sion, at which time the small arms on both sides began, in 
which our riflemen and musquetry behaved with great 
bravery, killing and wounding great numbers of the enemy. 
Colonel Washington’s Light Infantry on the right flank was 
attacked by three British regiments, in which they behaved 
with almost incredible bravery, obliging the enemy to retreat 
in three different attacks, the last of which they pursued 
them up a very steep hill, almost inaccessible, till observing 
the enemy, who lay concealed in ambush, rise up, and pour- 
ing in a very heavy fire on them, in which they were obliged 
to retreat, having suffered very much by the last fire of the 
enemy. By this time General Greene drew off the army, as did 
likewise Lord Cornwallis his, they both having retreated off 
the field at one and the same time, neither parties not knowing 
to which the honour of the field belonged. Lord Cornwallis, 
however, afterwards confessed that General Greene had the 
honour of the field, and likewise the best of the battle, if he 
did but know it. Colonel Washington, with his cavalry, in 
this action deserved the highest praise, who meeting with 
the Third Regiment of Foot Guards, and charged them so 
furiously that they either killed or wounded almost every 
man in the regiment, charging through them and breaking 
their ranks three or four different times. 

This action began about nine o’clock in the morning and 
continued about the space of an hour and a half, in which 
the enemy lost in killed and wounded fifteen hundred men, 
our loss not exceeding one hundred and fifty in killed and 
wounded, of which twenty-seven belonged to Col. Washing- 
ton’s Light Infantry, of which Captain Kirkwood had the 
command. 

Among the number of our killed and wounded were Major 
Anderson, of the Maryland Line, Captain Wallace, of the 
Virginia Line, and Captain Hoffman, Washington's Infantry, 
killed; Lieutenant Vaughan, Infantry, wounded. General 
Greene marched with the army this day about ten miles, 
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where he lay for some time, in order to give some rest to the 
troops, which they stood in great need of, being very much 
fatigued with marching. 

On the twentieth March Lord Cornwallis marched towards 
Wilmington, North Carolina, and General Greene marched, 
in order, if possible, to intercept him and harass his rear, 
thinking thereby to take a great number of prisoners. But 
this availed him not much, for Lord Cornwallis, with his 
army, made such precipitate and forced marches, that it was 
a thing impossible to overhaul them, he leaving the sick and 
wounded behind with a flag, keeping his rear so close that 
we could not pick up not so much as one of his stragglers. 

On the twenty-fifth instant was tried and found guilty 
one Solomon Slocum, of the Second Maryland Battalion, for 
desertion to the enemy, joining with them, and coming in as 
a spy into our camp; when agreeable to his sentence he was 
hanged ona tree by the roadside in full view of all who 
passed by. 

On the twentieth March our army encamped on Deep 
River at Ramsey’s Mill after a march of a hundred and 
twenty miles. On our march hither we came through a very 
barren part of the country, the inhabitants being for the most 
part Tories, which rendered our march the more unpleasant. 
Here the enemy built a bridge over the river, which they 
left standing, they not having time to pull it down, so close 
did we pursue them. 

From this place was Colonel Lee despatched with his Horse 
and Infantry, Captain Oldham,! of the Fourth Maryland Regi- 
ment, with his company, and one six-pounder. 


' Capt. Edward Oldham. He married a descendant of Jéran Kyn; see 
p. 301. “To the name of Captain Oldham,” says Henry Lee, in his edition of 
his father’s Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United 
Slates, p. 243 (1827), ‘too much praise cannot be given. He was engaged in 
almost every action in the South, and was uniformly distinguished for gallantry 
and good conduct. With the exception of Kirkwood, of Delaware, and Ru- 
dolph, of the Legion Infantry, he was probably entitled to more credit than 
any officer of his rank in Greene’s army—a distinction which must place him 
high on the rolls of fame. In the celebrated charge on the British at Eutaw, 
of thirty-six men, which he led, all but eight were killed or wounded ; yet he 
forced the enemy.” See, also, Scharf’s History of Maryland, vol. ii. p. 421. 
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From here he marched towards the Santee River, in order 
to take some fortifications which the British had erected 
there. 

On the 30th Colonel Washington, with his Horse and In- 
fantry, marched towards Wilcox’s Iron Works, in order to 
have the troop horses shod, which at this time they stood in 
great need of. 

On the third of April, 1781, we encamped on one Mr. Cheek’s 
plantation, after a march of two thousand four hundred and 
fifty-six miles since we left our quarters at Morristown. 

General Greene finding it impracticable to follow Lord 
Cornwallis any farther, and seeing he could not come up with 
him, he therefore bent his course towards Campden, marching 
over the same ground which our army went the last summer 
along with General Gates. This is a poor barren part of the 
country. The inhabitants are chiefly of a Scotch extraction, 
living in mean cottages, and are much disaffected, being 
great enemies to their country. 

On the nineteenth April, 1781, we encamped before Camp- 
den, after a march of one hundred and sixty-four miles. We 
took this day eleven of the enemy prisoners, who were strag- 
gling through the country. 

The same night Captain Kirkwood, being detached off with 
his infantry, in order to take post before Campden, accordingly 
having arrived there about ten o’clock, drove in their picquets 
and took his post near the town till morning. 

Next day, being the twentieth, General Greene with the 
main army arrived, and encamped before Campden. 

On the twenty-first the horse and infantry under Colonel 
Washington marched to the Wateree, there destroying a 
house and fortification, marched towards camp and brought 
away three hundred and fifty horses and cattle belonging ta 
the enemy. 

On the twenty-second we moved our encampment quite 
round Campden, the horse and infantry being sent about three 
miles down the Wateree there to procure forage, which hav- 
ing done, we returned to camp without anything of conse- 
quence happening. 
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The same day happened a skirmish between a detachment 
of Colonel Campbell’s Regiment and a picquet of the enemy’s 
at a mill near Campden, in which the enemy were obliged to 
abandon their post. Of our men were slightly wounded one 
Lieutenant and one private. Of the enemy were four killed 
and five wounded. 

The twenty-third we moved our encampment to the same 
ground from whence we came the day before. 

On the twenty-fifth the enemy madea sally out of Campden 
and were down on our picquet before discovered. At this 
time our men were, for the chief part, some washing their 
clothes, and some were out in the country on passes. The first 
that discovered the enemy were a small picquet belonging 
to the light infantry, under the command of Captain Kirk- 
wood. As soon as the sentinels discovered them, they fired 
on them, and gave the alarm; upon which the light infantry 
immediately turned out and engaged them very vigorously 
for some time, but, being overpowered by the superiority of 
their numbers, they retreated about two hundred yards 
across the main road, where the main picquet of our army 
was formed, and, falling in with them, renewed the fire with 
so much alacrity and undaunted bravery, that they put the 
enemy to a stand for some time, till, being overpowered by 
the supericr number of the enemy, they were obliged to re- 
treat, not being able any longer to withstand them, having 
all this time engaged the main army of the enemy. 

By this time our main army was drawn up, and engaged 
them with both cannon and small arms, in which Captain 
Singleton, of the Train, very much signalized himself in 
levelling his pieces so well and playing with such impetuosity, 
that they put the enemy in great confusion, having killed and 
dangerously wounded great numbers of them as they crossed 
the main road; as did likewise Colonel Washington with his 
eavalry, who, falling in with their rear, killed and wounded a 
great number of them, making two hundred and fifty of 
them prisoners. 

Our main army, being in some confusion by this time by 
the enemy taking them in flank, retreated off, leaving the 
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enemy masters of the field of battle, which, however, they 
very dearly bought, they having three hundred and fifty 
killed and wounded in the field, our loss not exceeding two 
hundred in killed, wounded and prisoners. 

Lord Rawdon retreated with his army in to Campden, and 
General Greene with his army retreated about four miles. 

In this action the light infantry under Captain Robert 
Kirkwood was returned many thanks by the General for 
their gallant behaviour; as did likewise Captain Benson,' of 
the Maryland Line, who signalized himself in this action, 
having fought the whole time along with the light infantry. 

On the 26th Colonel Washington’s horse and a detachment 
from the line went to reconnoitre the lines. The 27th were 
parties sent to bury our dead. Same day the army marched 
and encamped at Rugeley’s mill. Ten miles. 

On the 29th, at night, happened an alarm occasioned by a 
waggon coming out of Campden with one of our captains, 
wounded, which our light horse took for cannon; upon which 
our infantry and a party of horse were sent to observe their 
motion, when, meeting with said waggon, we discovered the 
mistake and returned to camp. Six miles. 

On the first May, 1781, there were five of our men execu- 
ted, who were deserters from our army, who were taken 
prisoners in the late action. 

On the third we marched from this place and crossed the 
Wateree without anything of consequence happening. 
Marched this day eleven miles. 

On the fourth we marched six miles from this place. The 
horse and infantry marched to the Wateree, there destroyed 
a house and fortification, and returned to camp. Sixteen 
miles. On the seventh we moved our encampment nine 
miles. 

On the eighth the enemy made a movement out of Campden 
and were within a little distance of us before discovered, 
when immediately our horse and infantry was formed in 
front and waited their motion, the main army having re- 


! Perry Benson, of Talbot County, Md. 
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treated to an advantageous piece of ground, but, the enemy 
not advancing, we kept our own ground. 

On the 10th our infantry and a detachment from the 
Maryland Line, with some horse, were sent to surprise some 
Tories, and, marching twenty-six miles without meeting 
them, the infantry went to Campden, which the enemy had 
evacuated. Eleven miles. 

We marched from Campden the 12th, leaving a guard to 
destroy the works, and proceeded on our march for Ninety- 
Six, marching the first day to Reynolds’s Mills. Thirteenth, 
marched about eighteen miles. Fifteenth, marched eighteen 
miles. Sixteenth, marched six miles and encamped at Cap- 
tain Howell’s. On the seventeenth were executed five of our 
deserters who were taken in Fort Friday by Colonel Lee. 

On the eighteenth marched and crossed Broad River and 
encamped on the other side, fifteen miles. On the nineteenth 
marched twenty-five miles. This day were executed three 
more of our deserters, who were taken in the late fort. Next 
day, being the twentieth, we marched seventeen miles. 

On the twenty-first of May we took and killed about 
twelve Tories. Marched sixteen miles. Next day, being the 
twenty-second, we crossed at Island Ford, and encamped be- 
fore Ninety-Six. Nine miles. This day we took and killed 
eleven of the Tories in theirencampment. We were employed 
this night and the next day in making breast-works and 
batteries before the town. On the twenty fourth we opened 
our batteries before the town. 

On the twenty-fifth we had an account that Colonel Lee 
had taken two more of the enemy’s forts at Augusta. We 
lay before this garrison from the twenty-second of May till 
the twentieth of June, when, on the eighteenth, we had a 
general attack upon the town, taking Holmes’s Fort with the 
redoubt therein, thereby occasioning them to lose the use of 
their springs. The garrison must have surrendered had not 
Lord Rawdon with his army come, upon which we were 
obliged to raise the siege. 

First day’s march from Ninety-Six we marched about 
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fourteen miles towards Charlotte. Next day, being the 
twenty-first, we marched about eight miles. The twenty- 
second marched sixteen miles. The next day, twenty- 
third, marched fifteen miles, and crossed the Innerree. 
Twenty-fourth. Marched this day twenty-one miles and 
crossed the Tiger and Broad River. From here the main 
army went one way, and Colonel Lee’s horse and infantry 
and Colonel Washington’s infantry marched another, march- 
ing along Broad River through a Dutch settlement, being 
all Tories. 

We marched along this settlement seventy-seven miles, and 
joined our own horse on the other side Broad River at 
White’s farm. Next day we marched to Captain Howell’s, 
sixteen miles, which we reached on the third of July, 1781. 
On the fourth we marched nine miles. On the fifth we 
crossed the Congaree at McCord’s Ferry, and, being mounted 
on horses at Colonel Thompson’s, we marched that night to 
Brown’s Mill, thirty-two miles. Next day, being the sixth, 
we marched to Thompson’s farm on the Santee, thirteen 
miles. On the seventh we crossed the Congaree, at which an 
express came and we were countermarched back to Brown’s 
Mill, twenty-five miles. On the eighth, marched twenty- 
five miles. We lay this night on Doughtey’s farm. On the 
ninth marched ten miles, Colonel Middleton’s. On the 
tenth we marched seven miles. This night we joined the 
main army at Beaver Creek. Next day, being the eleventh, 
we marched towards -Orangeburg, which we reached on 
the twelfth, and sent parties of horse and foot to draw them 
out; but, they not coming out of their entrenchments, we 
marched off, directing our course towards McCord’s Ferry. 
Marched this day fifteen miles.. Next day we marched 
eleven miles. We lay this night near Brown’s Mill. 

On the fourteenth crossed the Congaree at McCord’s, and 
encamped at Simmond’s farm, twenty miles. We lay on this 
ground till the twenty-second, and moved to Dawson’s farm, 
nine miles. Here we lay till the twenty- -seventh, and moved 
to Walden’s plantation, six miles. Here were brought in 
ten prisoners from the enemy, taken near Orangeburg. 
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On the second of August a party of Colonel Hampton’s' 
men had a skirmish with a party of the enemy, killing 
thirteen of them. Of Colonel Hampton’s was slightly 
wounded one man. On the fourth we marched and crossed 
the Wateree at Symmond’s. Marched this day thirteen miles. 
On the sixth marched and encamped near Head-Quarters. 
Seventh, marched and encamped at Captain Richardson’s. 
Ten miles. We lay on this ground till the twenty-fourth, 
and marched farther up the river, twenty miles. The. 
twenty-fifth ; marched this day to Campden, eighteen miles, 
Twenty-seventh ; this day arrived at Captain Howell’s on 
the Congaree River, eighteen miles. Twenty-eighth; this 
day joined Colonel Washington’s horse, five miles, at Mr. 
Culpeper’s on the bank of the river. In the evening 
were informed, the enemy this morning left’ Colonel Thomp- 
son’s on their way to Charlestown. Thirty-first, marched to 
Howell’s Ferry on the Congaree River, thirty-five miles, 
where our army had crossed. This day the General received 
information that the enemy had marched from the Centre 
Swamp on their route for town, which occasioned the horse 
and Captain Kirkwood’s infantry to return to the place they 
left in the morning. ‘Twelve miles. 

On the fourth of September crossed the Congaree River . 
at Culpeper and encamped on Mr. Johnston’s farm, fifteen 
miles. The fifth marched, and encamped with the main army 
at Everett’s Creek, six miles below Colonel Thompson’s, four- 
teen miles, Sixth, marched to Medway Swamp, six miles. 
Seventh, marched within seven miles of the Eutaw Springs, 
twenty miles. Eighth; this day our army was in motion 
before daybreak, resolved to fight the British Army. We 
marched in the following order of battle, viz.: the South 
and North Carolina Militia in front and commanded by 
Generals Marion and Pickens, having Colonel Lee’s horse 
and infantry on their left. The second line was composed of 
North Carolina Regulars, Virginians and Marylanders, with 


' Colonel Wade Hampton, of S. C., born in 1754, died in 1835. He was a 
distinguished soldier during the Revolution and the War of 1812, being 
Colonel and Brigadier-General in the Army of the United States. 

VoL. vi1.—27 
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two three-pounders and two six-pounders, Colonel Wash- 
ington’s horse and infantry were the corps-de-reserve. In 
this order we marched down to action. Coming within three 
miles of the enemy’s encampment, we fell in with a foraging 
party of sixty men, loaded with potatoes, most of whom we 
either killed, wounded or took prisoners. We met with no 
farther opposition till we came within one mile of their 
encampment before discovered, and with their front line 
began the action, which soon brought the action general. 
We drove their first and second lines, and took upwards of 
five hundred prisoners. They took shelter in a large brick 
house and a hollow way in the rear of the house. At this 
time our men were so far spent for want of water, and our 
Continental officers suffering much in the action, rendered it 
advisable for General Greene to draw off his troops, with the 
loss of two six-pounders. Major Edmund with a small party 
of men joined our infantry in the British encampment, keep- 
ing up fire for a small space of time; found our army had 
withdrawn from field made it necessary for us likewise to 
withdraw. We brought off one of their three-pounders, 
which was with much difficulty performed through a thick 
wood for four miles, without the assistance of but one horse. 
We got to the encamping ground, where we left in the 
morning, about two in the evening. 

Tenth. Received intelligence that the enemy had left 
Eutaw Springs the evening before, on the road to Monck’s 
Corner. The General pursued them to Mr. Martin’s, within 
twelve miles of the Corner. 

Twelfth. Returned as far back as Whistling George’s, 
six miles. Thirteenth, marched to the widow Flood’s on 
Santee River, fourteen miles. Fourteenth, marched with 
the army on the road leading to Lawrence’s Ferry, on the 
Santee, and separated from them, they being bound to the 
high hills of Santee, and we for the encampment on Mr. 
Caldwell’s farm at Half Way Swamp, nineteen miles. Fif- 
teenth, marched to Kelly’s farm, twenty miles. Sixteenth, 
marched to Mr. Patrick’s farm, thirteen miles. Seventeenth, 
crossed the Congaree at Mr. Patrick’s, and marched to Cul- 
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peper and from thence to Colonel Goodden’s, ten miles. 
Nineteenth, marched this morning a little after sunrise, joined 
Colonel Washington’s horse, and encamped one mile below 
them on Mr. Pierce’s farm, eleven miles. 

October the sixth, marched to Simmons’s farm on the 
Wateree, forty miles. 

Return of the killed, wounded, and missing in the action 
of the Eutaw Springs, the eighth of September, 1781. Five 
Lieutenant-Colonels killed and wounded, one Major, eighteen 
Captains, thirty-one Subalterns, forty Sergeants, total, four 
hundred and thirty in killed, wounded or missing. 

Here we lay till the sixth of November, and marched to 
Gooden’s Mill, thirty-seven miles, without anything of conse- 
quence happening. About this time our men were taken 
sick with the fever and ague, insomuch that we had scarce 
men enough to mount two small guards. 

Nothing of consequence happened from this time till we 
came to Stono Ferry, two hundred miles from Gooden’s Mill, 
which we reached on the twelfth of January, 1782, we having 
had detachments from the Pennsylvanians! and Carolinians 
joined us, the whole amounting to four hundred men, which, 
together with Lee’s infantry and a detachment from the Mary- 
land Line, amounting to about three hundred men, the whole’ 
amounting to about seven hundred men. We came before 
this place on Saturday, the twelfth, at night, and thought to 
cross the river on Inos Island at low water, which we might 
have effected if we had not been too late, the tide making so 
fast that it was rendered impracticable. On Tuesday, the 
fifteenth, the infantry of the Delaware Regiment entered the 
Island, making several prisoners, refugees, the British Army 
having evacuated the Island. 

Sixteenth, we marched to Stono Church, thirteen miles. 
Seventeenth, moved our encampment about two miles towards 
Parker’s Ferry. 


' These troops, doubtless, belonged to Wayne’s command. It was the in- 
tention of Washington that Wayne should join Greene in 1781, but this 
arrangement was changed on account of the Yorktown campaign, and Wayne 
did not join the Southern Army until the beginning of the year 1782. 
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On the fourth of February, 1782, we marched from Dray- 
ton’s Cowpens and encamped on Warren’s plantation, five 
miles. On the eighth we marched to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
lines, marching within four miles of the quarter house, and 
returned to our encampment the tenth, without anything of 
consequence happening, forty miles. —_, 

On the twelfth the detachment of Pennsylvanians and 
Carolinians marched from here and joined their respective 
regiments, we having remained with Washington’s horse and 
under the direction of Major Caul. We lay here till the 
thirteenth, and marched about nine miles. Fourteenth, 
moved our encampment one mile. 

Seventeenth, marched and joined Colonel Lee’s infantry 
near Mr. Warren’s plantation, eleven miles. Same night we 
received intelligence that the enemy meant to surprise us, in 
consequence of which we marched about two miles and lay 
on our arms a night. Next day, being the eighteenth, 
we were employed in building huts. Here we lay till the 
twenty-fourth, and marched and encamped near McQuin’s, 
five miles. Marched since we left our quarters near Morris- 
town five thousand five hundred and three miles. 

Here we lay till the third of March, and marched to re-en- 
force Gen. Marion, who was surrounded by the enemy, march- 
ing towards Goose Creek, when we received intelligence that 
the enemy were returned to Charlestown. We marched back 
on the sixth, and lay that night near Bacon Bridge, forty- 
five miles. 

On the seventh marched and encamped near Mr. Izard’s 
plantation, five miles. Here we lay till the twelfth, and 
marched and encamped near Bacon Bridge, five miles. 

The sixteenth of March we were joined by a detachment 
from the main army consisting of two hundred men. 

On the seventeenth marched to the enemy’s lines, and sent 
parties to draw them out, but they not advancing, upon which 
we returned to our encampment, sixtgen miles. 

On the twenty-fifth moved our encampment from here to 
Dorchester, two miles. 

Here we stayed till the 29th and marched towards Hatley’s 
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Point; marched the first day and passed the Strawberry 
Ferry, twenty miles.. Thirtieth, marched twelve miles. 
Thirty-first, marched twenty miles. First of April, marched 
twenty-three miles. Second, marched twenty miles. Third, 
marched twenty-two miles and encamped at Bacon’s Bridge. 

On the fourth the detachment under Colonel Moore marched 
and joined the main army. On the fifth of April the horse 
and infantry marched down the Ashley River eight miles. 
April the seventh, marched farther down the river, two 
miles. We moved from here on the thirteenth, and encamped 
on Gough’s plantation, sixteen miles. 

On the sixteenth moved our encampment to Farre’s planta- 
tion, two miles. Here we lay till the 22d, and marched and 
encamped at Thomas Warren’s plantation, five miles. On 
Sunday, the 21st instant, happened a skirmish between a party 
of our cavalry and a scout of the enemy’s horse, between 
Dorchester and the Quarter House. Our horse meeting with 
about forty of theirs, our men consisting of twenty-four, 
and charged on them so vigorously that they retreated with 
precipitation, when another party of the enemy’s horse, who 
lay in ambush, rushed out on our men, and fired on them 
with carbines, and killed three of our horses and wounded 
two or three men. One of our men engaged and killed two. 
of the enemy’s negro horse, and a third, which happened to 
be a Major, thought to make his escape by running intoa 
swamp, where he came up with him, and with one blow of 
his sword severed his head from his body. 

On the 22d instant was executed at Head Quarters one of 
the — Sergeants charged with mutiny, whep agreeable to his 
sentence he was shot. A man named William Peters, who 
was steward to General Greene and his wife, was confined in 
the provost under sentence of death for corresponding with 
the enemy by letters, some of the letters being found about 
him, which specified that he was to recruit a number of men 
in our service for the enemy. Little did the General think 
that one of his own domesticks should prove his utter enemy." 


' “The face of mutiny appeared among us a little time past. I hung a 
sergeant and sent away five others, among whom was Peters the steward. 
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On the 27th, at night, our horse and infantry marched, in 
order to obstruct the enemy, who made a practice of coming 
out. We lay this night in ambush, waiting the enemy’s 
motion. Next morning we marched ten miles round, and 
came in on the main road above Dorchester, but, the enemy 
not stirring out, we returned to our encampment, fifteen miles. 

On the 29th moved our encampment three miles. We lay 
on this ground till the 3d of May,and marched to Drayton’s 
Cowpens. Same evening marched and encamped near Me- 
Quin’s, seven miles. 

On the 29th of April there had like to have happened an 
accident to General Greene, which would have proved of 
fatal consequence. A woman living on Ashley River invited 
him and his lady to dinner to her house, she giving informa- 
tion thereof to the British Commandant at Charlestown, giv- 
ing him notice of the day on which Gen. Greene, his lady, and 
two Aides-de-Camp were to be at her house. Upon which a 
gentleman in town and one who was a friend to his country 
took notice of their conference, and, coming the day appointed 
to this woman’s house, there found General Greene, his lady, 
and two Aides-de-Camp, and giving him to understand that 
he was not safe in that place, for that there was a plot laid 
for him; upon which he immediately quitted the place, and 
had not been gone twenty minutes when the house was sur- 
rounded by a number of the British Horse, the officer riding 
up and demanding General Greene, when, to his sad dis- 
appointment, he was gone, upon which he immediately went 
off with his guard, being vexed that he was so sadly dis- 
appointed. 

On the eleventh of May the horse and infantry, and a de- 
tachment from the main army, consisting of two hundred men 
under the command of Colonel Egleston, marched to the 
enemy’s lines, the horse and infantry marching round, and 
entered Goose Creek road, Major Egleston’s detachment 


This decisive step put a stop to it, and you canfot conceive what a change 
it has made in the temper of the army.” (Greene to Gen. O. H. Williams, 
June 6, 1782. See Reed’s Reed, vol. ii. p.470). Cf. Greene’s Life of Greene, 
vol. iii. p. 450. 
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taking the main Charlestown road, and forming a junction 
about a mile below the Quarter House, where the cavalry 
went on in front and quite close to the enemy’s picquets, in 
order to draw them on; but, they keeping close in their 
works, we waited for a considerable time for their coming, 
after sending several challenges, and daring them to come 
out. But, finding all our efforts were in vain, we returned 
towards camp, which we reached on Monday, the 13th, after 
a march of fifty miles since we left our encampment. We 
took nine of the enemy prisoners, which were paroled, into 
town, in order to be exchanged for Colonel Lee’s cavalry, 
which were prisoners in town. 

On the eighteenth the horse and infantry marched from 
McQuin’s, and took post on the right flank of the main army ; 
five miles. 

On the 24th a detachment of horse and infantry was sent 
on the enemy’s lines, the infantry crossing the Ashley, and 
lay in ambush for the enemy, the horse marching round by 
Dorchester, and meeting with a party of the British horse, 
which they entirely defeated, making twelve prisoners, and 
returned to camp. 

On the 27th another party of our infantry crossed the 
Ashley in the night, and went to an inn within a mile of 
Charlestown, and found there three British officers, which 
they made prisoners, and returned to camp. 

On the 5th of June the horse and infantry and a detach- 
ment from the main army marched to reconnoitre the ene- 
my’s lines, amounting to about three hundred men, and en- 
tered the Goose Creek road, where, meeting with nothing to 
obstruct their passage, returned to camp ; thirty miles. 

About the 15th of June General Gist,' with a detachment 
from the line consisting of a hundred men, came and took 
the command of all the horse and infantry, Colonel Laurens 
having the command and acted under General Gist. The 
27th of June our horse and infantry moved further down the 
Ashley River; three miles. 


1 Mordecai Gist, of the Maryland Line. He married a descendant of 
Jéran Kyn: for an account of him see the Penna. Maa., vol. v. p. 459 et seq. 
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The 4th of July, being the day of our Independence declared 
throughout the United States of America, our army was 
drawn up and fired a fudijoy [sic], which was performed with 
great dexterity from both cannon and small arms, to the 
great satisfaction of a vast number of spectators. 

On the 7th General Greene, with the main army, marched 
farther down the Ashley, about eight miles, taking up his 
quarters at Widow Kettle’s, General Marion having taken 
post at Bacon’s Bridge. 

On the 19th of July we moved our encampment about two 
miles. At this time the men were taken sick very fast, so 
that there were scarce any left to mount the necessary guards 
about camp. 

On the 7th, at night, our horse and infantry marched to 
Goose Creek, in order to collect forage, which having done, 
on the eighth we returned to camp without anything of con- 
sequence happening, thirty miles. 

On the 24th of August, 1782, our horse and Infantry 
marched towards Cumbee Ferry, in order to hinder the enemy 
from foraging on the Island of Bluefort, and the places ad- 
jacent, having arrived at Cumbee on the 25th. 

The enemy this time lay in this river with two row gallies, 
some top-sail schooners, and other small craft, the whole 
amounting to eighteen sail, and three hundred regular troops 
and two hundred refugees. 

On the 27th of August Colonel Laurens, with a detach- 
ment of the Delaware Regiment, engaged the enemy in the 
river from the main land, and, having stopped them in the 
river, they then tacked about and landed above where our men 
were, to the number of three hundred men, our men not ex- 
ceeding forty in number, where commenced a smart skirmish, 
in which Colonel Laurens was killed, and several of our men 
dangerously wounded, upon which our men were obliged to 
retreat off the field, the enemy being far superior to us in 
number. The enemy took one howitzer, which we could not 
possibly get off. The loss of the enemy was thirty-five men 
in killed and wounded. They retreated to their shipping 
without attempting to follow our men any farther; neither 
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could our cavalry come at them, till they had embarked on 
board and moved off. 

On the second of September our men, with a six-pounder, 
engaged one of the euemy’s gallies in the same river, which 
struck to us, having on board two nine-pounders, and a num- 
ber of fowls and other provisions, ete. 

We returned from this expedition on the 8th of September 
after a march of one hundred and fifty miles. 

On the 11th of September moved our encampment to Turkey 
Hill, near Stono, to Squire Johnson’s plantation, nine miles. 
From here we marched on the 18th, and encamped on the 
right of the main army, leaving the sick behind, under the 
care of Doctor Guilder and Lieutenant Hyatt. Marched this 
day ten miles. 

On the 4th of November a party of our men, under the 
command of Colonel Kosciusko, fell in with a party of the 
British Negro Horse, consisting of ten men, of which they 
killed and wounded all but two men. 

The British deserters come in now every day, and may be 
averaged at thirty per week, and numbers more would come 
off, but are prevented by the Negro Horse, as they are kept 
constantly patrolling for that purpose. They all give an 
account that the British are for evacuating the town. Some. 
are bound for Augustine, some for the Island of Jamaica, 
some for Halifax, Nova Scotia, and some for Europe. 

November 7th, the Maryland and Pennsylvania troops 
were formed into two Battalions or Regiments, each regiment 
consisting of six hundred men, rank and file, the eighteen 
months’ men being sent home to their respective States. At 
the same time the Delaware Regiment had orders to hold 
themselves in readiness to march home from the Southward 
on the 16th of November. 

On the 16th instant marched from Head-Quarters on Ash- 
ley River, and arrived at Campden on the 22d. Here we 
were detained by orders of General Greene till the 5th of 
December, when we marched for Salisbury, which we reached 
on the 10th, two hundred and forty miles from Ashley 
River. 
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On the 14th marched from here and came to Paytonsbourg 
on the 21st, one hundred and thirty miles. We proceeded on 
our march from here on the 24th, and arrived at Carter’s 
Ferry on James River, on the 30th, ninety-five miles. 

Marched from here on the first of January, 1783, and arrived 
at Georgetown, in the State of Maryland, on the eighth, one 
hundred and thirty miles. 

From here we marched on the 12th, and arrived at Chris- 
tiana Bridge on the 17th of this instant, after a march of 
seven hundred and twenty miles since we left our encamp- 
ment on Ashley River, South Carolina, which was performed 
with very much difficulty, our men being so very weak after a 
tedious sickness which prevailed among them all last summer 
and fall. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF NEW SWEDEN. 


BY CARL K. 8S. SPRINCHORN.! 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR GREGORY B. KEEN. 


The history of the little colony of New Sweden belongs to 
the note-worthy period when the valour of Gustavus IT. Adol- 
phus was elevating our heretofore almost unknown land of 
Sweden to the position of arbiter of the destinies of Europe, 
and extending her sway and publishing her fame to the an- 
tipodes. It does not, to be sure, present a single event or act 
related to the main work then prosecuted by the Swedes in 
Europe, so fruitful of results for this part of the globe, still 
it forms a portion of the annals of our country; and, if the 
enterprise, we are about to describe, had no great conse- 
quences for Sweden, it cannot be devoid of interest, whether 
considered in connection with the ideas which gave birth 
to it, or in view of its significance for a land, which has been 
regarded, for several decades, as one of the most favoured in- 
habited by our compatriots. 

Among the lofty—we may even say, fantastical—projects 
not seldom noted in the career of King Gustavus, such, for 
example, as the well-known designs on the crowns of Russia 
and Poland and the imperial throne of Germany (a natural 
result, perhaps, of his military success), there are many 
others, which, whether actually executed or merely enter- 
tained, exhibit the far-reaching penetration, and the many- 
sided statecraft of that ruler and his able officer, Axel Oxen- 
stjerna. While the former tended, doubtless, to the tempo- 
rary honour and grandeur of Sweden, but were too factitious 


' Kolonien Nya Sveriges Historia. Akademisk Afhandling, som med 
vederbérligt tillstand fér erhdllande af Filosofisk Doktorsgrad vid 
Lunds Universitet till offentlig granskning framstilles af Carl K. 8. 
Sprinchorn, Filosofie Licentiat, Sk. Stockholm, 1878. Hist. Bibliotek. 
1878. Pp. 167 et seg. A brief notice of this dissertation appears in Tuk 
Pennsyivania Macazine, Vol. ii. p. 465.—Trans. 
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to enjoy a long continuance, on the other hand, the latter, 
conceived in the interests of peace, with view to the improve- 
ment of mankind, and the furthering of trade and commerce 
—all, either more or less completely, attained their consum- 
mation. 

Among ideas of the kind described, then in the mode and 
of great acceptance with many European powers, was that of 
planting foreign colonies. The new world, recently discov- 
ered and constantly assuming vaster proportions in men’s 
eyes, afforded large avenues for increase of material prosper- 
ity, and came to be regarded not so much as a field for the 
slow but sure accumulation of wealth—such a thought being 
out of keeping with the temper of the times—as a grand 
treasure-house stored with abundant riches providentially 
accumulated for the advantage of the good people of Europe. 
Spain and Holland had so apprehended the matter, and did 
not yet appreciate the fatal error of their conceptions; and 
other nations were beginning to share these views, and seeking 
to enrich themselves in the same manner, obtaining Ameri- 
can products at less cost than hitherto by dispensing with 
the intermediary traffic which had rendered them so dear. 
The remoteness and poverty of Sweden may, at first, have 
deterred that country from following this example, but when 
the victories of her warrior-king extended her limits far 
within the boundaries of other lands, and brought her into 
more intimate contact with the great European powers, she 
naturally conceived the thought of emulating her neighbours 
in foreign colonization schemes. 

We observe this in the magnificent projects devised by the 
well-known founder of the Dutch West India Company, 
Willem Usselinx, for adoption by the King of Sweden, dis- 
closed in detail in his Argonautica Gustaviana.' To further 
these, Gustavus Adolphus conceded privileges June 14, 1626, 
to the incorporated “ South Company” with exclusive right 
to trade with foreign lands.? What, extravagant expecta- 


1 Printed at Frankfort on the Main, 1633. 
2 See further on this subject Stjernman, Hkon. Férordn., i. 910, 912, 932; 
Cronholm, Sveriges Hist. under Gust. II. Adolf., iv. 368 et seq. 
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tions were entertained, as to the significance and value of 
this commercial enterprise, are gathered from the following 
extract from a document, published by order of His Majesty 
in 1625, touching the new company. Regarding Spain this 
paper says: “It is well-nigh incredible what immense treas- 
ures, wealth, and profits have accrued for the past hundred 
and thirty years, and are still accruing, to the Spanish nation, 
from Africa, Asia, and America, so vast that the receipts 
from America alone yearly amount to 20,000,000 riksdaler, or 
80,000,000 Swedish dollars, for the most part clear gain both 
for the king and for his subjects, comprising gold, silver, 
quicksilver, pearls, emeralds, amber, cochineal, indigo, skins, 
sugar, ginger, tobacco, all kinds of spices, gums, and valuable 
woods, not including some millions of du¢ats, which (besides 
other outlay) the said king bestows upon his servants as 
wages, upon governors of provinces, bishoprics, prebendaries, 
president and lords of council, and many other offices, of 
which some are worth annually 5000 or 6000, 8000 or 10,000, 
and several 100,000 riksdaler.”' And in a like exaggerated 
manner are depicted the large gains of the United Netherlands 
from their trade. The document also sets forth the presump- 
tively great advantages enjoyed by Sweden over these coun- 
tries, regarded in a practical aspect. Nor does it fail to 
indicate the importance of the commercial enterprise in rela- 
tion to Christian missions among the natives, “ heretofore 
living in abominable heathenish idolatry, and all manner of 
ungodliness.” In@ividuals of every station were flattered 
with illusive assurances of great gains appropriate to their 
circumstances, and so forth. 

Political and, above all, economical considerations hindered, 
however, all execution of these projects, and after the death 
of Gustavus, both Axel Oxenstjerna and Usselinx, each in 
his own fashion, endeavoured to interest the German States 
in the undertaking. Still, notwithstanding all the brilliant 
speculations of Usselinx in the already-mentioned Argonau- 
tica Gustaviana and, particularly, the Mercurius Germania, 


1 See Stjernman, op cit., i. 914-15 et seq. 
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the plans came to nothing under that extravagant form ; but 
the general purpose was not abandoned, and the execution of 
it, in a less ambitious manner, gave rise to the events related 
in this history of New Sweden. 

The preparations then made for planting a Swedish colony 
in some foreign part of the globe, and the mode of founding 
such a one on the river Delaware in North America, are 
fully detailed in Professor Odhner’s dissertation, Kolonien 
Nya Sveriges Grundliggning, 1637-1642. Referring, there- 
fore, to this treatise, we shall briefly extract from it merely 
the chief points, in consequence of their connection with our 
subject. 

It was during a visit of Axel Oxenstjerna to Holland, in 
1635, that the plans of Usselinx seem first to have acquired 
new life through the intercourse of the chancellor with a 
merchant of Amsterdam named Samuel Blommaert,? a part- 
ner in the Dutch West India Company, and formerly a par- 
ticipant in a private colonization scheme on the east side of 
the Delaware Bay. Another energetic Hollander, Peter 
Spiring, who had already been engaged in the Swedish ser- 
vice, received a commission from the chancellor to confer 
with Blommaert on the projected enterprise, the following 
year, and these persons, together with a third, Peter Minuit, 
who afterwards carried out their plan, devised the mode of 
establishing the Swedish colony, whose name, it was agreed, 
should be New Swepen.‘ 

At the beginning of the year 1637 the destination of the 
expedition was more definitely determined, viz., a portion 


! Printed in Historiskt Bibliotek, published by C. Silfverstolpe, ny féljd, 
i. (A translation of the treatise is given in THe PennsyLvantaA MaGazinxe, 
vols. iii. pp. 269-84, 395-411; iv. 125.—Trans.) 

2 For a note concerniug this person, see this MaGaztnx, vol. vi. p. 460.— 
TRANS. 

3 See Documents relating to the Colonial History of New York, xii. pp. 
16-17. (Albany, 1877.) ‘ 

* For a letter of Peter Minuit proposing the founding of the colony of 
New Sweden, see this Magazine, vol. vi. pp. 458 e¢ seg.—TRans. 
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of the coast of North America not already occupied by the 
Dutch or English." 

On this point, of course, Minuit possessed trustworthy in- 
formation, since formerly, from 1624? to 1632, he had been 
Governor of the Dutch West India Company’s colony of New 
Netherland, which comprised the territory between and in 
close proximity to the Hudson and Delaware rivers (called 
by the Hollanders the North and South rivers), whose chief 
seat was New Amsterdam, a fort on Manhattan Island. To 
the north and south of New Netherland lay the English 
Provinces of New England, Maryland,and Virginia. Minuit’s 
plan was to found the Swedish colony on the Delaware, 
where, the Dutch had planted, at sundry times, three settle- 
ments, which he believed, or at least alleged, had by that 
time come to nought. In this he was deceived, however, 
and since the circumstance is not without weight for deciding 
on the Swedish right of possession to the land, and was con- 
tinually the subject of controversial statements and disputes 
with the Hollanders, variously related by recent authors, it 
may not be superfluous to recount, in few words, the events 
which preceded the arrival of the Swedes within the region. 

The Dutch West India Company, incorporated in 1621, 
two years afterwards equipped an expedition, which sailed- 


! Odhner, op. cit., pp. 6 et seg. We think worthy of mention a statement 
made by both of the oldest Swedish writers on this subject, viz., Thos. Cam- 
panius Holm (Beskrifn. om N. Sverige, Stockholm, 1702) and Acrelius 
(Svenska Férsaml: 8 tillstand « N. Sverige, Stockholm, 1759), to the effect 
that the Swedish government obtained, through its Ambassador, Johan 
Oxenstjerna, from King Charles I. of England in 1634 (Campanius says erro- 
neously 1631) the transfer to themselves of “all pretentions of the English 
to that country, based on their first discovery of it.” The author has 
vainly searched the Archives of the Kingdom for some confirmation of this 
assertion in letters and acts relating to the affair, although, on the other 
hand, he has met with the same declaration in more than one contempora- 
neous document. 

2 The date given by Hazard, Annals of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
1850. Brodhead (History of the State of New York, vol. i. p. 162) cor- 
rects the date of Minuit’s arrival at Manhattan to May 4, 1626.—Trans. 
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up the river Delaware under Cornelis Mey, and built a lit- 
tle redoubt called Fort Nassau on the eastern bank, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of what is now known as Glouces- 
ter, New Jersey—the truly valid basis of the claim of the 
Hollanders to the land by right of prior possession. Com- 
mercial engagements were entered into with the Indians, and 
for several years, at least, this place was inhabited by the 
Dutch. 

In 1629 a company of private individuals in Holland, 
among whom was the formerly mentioned Blommaert, 
equipped an expedition, which, under the leadership of one 
of the partners, named de Vries,' landed in 1631 on the west 
shore of Delaware Bay, near Cape Henlopen, and planted a 
colony there, called “ Zwaanendal,” on a tract of land some 
miles in extent, as well as on one directly opposite on the 
other side of the river, formally purchased from the Indians.? 
It is true, the latter speedily destroyed this settlement, and 
at the same time, also, Fort Nassau was abandoned, but cer- 
tain circumstances indicate that it must have been reoccu- 
pied afterwards, and that there may have been some private 
settlers here and there, so that at the arrival of the Swedes 
the region of the Delaware had not been altogether deserted 
by the Dutch.’ 

We may add, further, that the English, who lived in the 
adjacent province of Virginia, also laid claim to the land,‘ 
both then and often afterwards; also that an assault was 


! Sprinchorn follows Hazard’s incorrect statement as to de Vries’s leader- 
ship of this expedition, which was really conducted by Pieter Heyes, of 
Edam, in North Holland. De Vries visited the colony (after its destruc- 
tion) in 1632. (See Brodhead, op czt.)—Trans. 

2 The land on the east side of the Delaware was not settled, so far as 
known.—TRrans. 

8 The foregoing is taken from Hazard, op. cit., pp. 22 et seg. Cf., how- 
ever, Doc. Col. Hist. New York, xii. pp. 16-17, 20, 29. 

4 They called the river after Lord Delaware, who visited it in 1610; by 
the Indians it was known as the Poutaxat. (Qn the alleged visit of Lord 
Delaware to the river which bears his name, see Brodhead, op. czt., vol. i. 
p. 51.—Trans.) 

5 Hazard, op cit., pp. 31 et seq. 
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made on Fort Nassau by English colonists from Connecticut 
in 1635, which, to be sure, miscarried, in consequence, proba- 
bly, of the fort’s having been rebuilt and set in order by the 
West India Company of Amsterdam, who that year obtained 
from the individual proprietors the territory purchased by 
them.’ 

In the mean time the Swedes stipulated to plant the 
emblems of civilization in good earnest on the Delaware. 
After the three above-named persons had completed the 
initiatory preparations, and settled the distribution of the 
expense of the project between the Dutch and Swedish part- 
ners, Minuit left Holland for Sweden in February, 1637. 
The chancellor of the kingdom and Klas Fleming were the 
chief promoters of the scheme, and they subscribed, with the 
two other Oxenstjernas in the government, and Spiring, half 
the cost of outfit. 

The first expedition consisted of two vessels, the Kalmar 
Nyckel and Gripen, belonging to the United South and Ship 
Company, which were equipped by the Grand- Admiral of Swe- 
den, and furnished withacrew and cargo from Holland. After 
long delay they left Gottenburg in the autumn of 1637, but, 
meeting with rough treatment in a storm in the North Sea, 
were obliged to put into a Dutch harbour for repairs and fresh > 
provisions, and at the close of the year again set out for their 
place of destination. According to Campanius’s narrative 
the emigrants first landed on the west side of Delaware Bay 
* by a little stream (now called Mispillion Creek) at a place 
they named Paradis Udden (Paradise Point), probably, says 
he, because “land seemed so grateful and agreeable to them.”$ 
Former uncertainty concerning the date of the first arrival of 
the Swedes on the Delaware is so diminished in Professor 
Odhner’s work, already mentioned, that the period is brought 
within “ March or early in April of 1638.” We have it in 


! Hazard, op cit., p. 39. 
£ On earlier enterprises of this company, see Prof. C. T. Odhner’s Sver- 
ages Inre Historia under Drottning Christinas Férmyndare, pp. 299 
et seq., translated in this volume of this Macazing, pp. 268 e¢ seg.—TRans. 
® Campanius Holm, op cit., p. 29. 
VoL. vi1.—28 
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our power to complement this statement by another:' that 
the event took place at the latest in the middle of March, 
since on the 29th of that month the Swedes concluded their 
first purchase of land from the Indians, when, probably, 
Minuit had begun to explore a tributary of the Delaware, 
situated higher up the river, called Minquas Kil (the present 
Christiana Creek). Here, on the day named, five chiefs of 
neighbouring Indian tribes* presented themselves, one of 
whom, named Mitatsimint, resigned to the Crown of Sweden 
the land on the west side of the Delaware “from Minquas Kil 
southward to Boomtiens Hoeck,” called on the first Swedish 
map Boomtiens Udde (in the vicinity of the present Bombay 
Hook); while the rest of the chiefs made over the territory 
north of this, probably as fur as the river Schuylkill,’ and 
delivered a written deed signed with the Indians’ marks, 
and witnessed by the Christians present, the Indians being 
acceptably recompensed with articles of merchandise.‘ That 
this purchase extended as far north as Santickan (or Sanchi- 
kan, now Trenton, as Acrelius states), we cannot certainly 
affirm; no limit to the land towards the interior was ever 
settled. When the boundaries were determined, posts were 
erected, cut with Her Majesty’s initials. 

After this Minuit felt safe in beginning to build a little 


1 This is derived from a document found in the Archives of the Kingdom 
in the summer of 1877. It comprises a renewed patent of land from the 
Indians, dated 1651, of which more hereafter. See Appendix I. 

2 They were called by the Swedes Minquesser and belonged to the great 
Iroquois race, which then occupied the land south of the great lakes. 
Odhner, op ctt., p. 13. Consult the map in Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, ii. p. 297. 

3 In accordance with the patent of 1654, abont which more is said further 
on. See the accompanying map. The Dutch “ kz” signifies creek ; “ hoek,” 
corner or bend (of the river). 

‘ The money in general use among the natives consisted of white and 
black beads of stone or shell, polished and strung together, and measured 
by the yard or fathom. It was called sewan. (Odhner, op. cit., p. 33, follow- 
ing Campanius Holm.) The Swedes value “ six white beads and three black 
ones at a stiver, calling the former silver and the latter gold money.” (Lind- 
strém to the College of Commerce, July 9, 1654, among papers relating to 
New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom.) 
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redoubt as a centre and starting point for future colonization 
and the carrying on of trade. The site selected by him was on 
the northern bank of the recently mentioned Minquas Kil, 
two English miles from its mouth, consisting of a neck of 
land formed by the junction of this stream with the Fisk 
Kil (now Brandywine Creek), at present a part of the city of 
Wilmington. The fort received the name of Christina, after 
the young queen of Sweden, which the stream has ever since 
borne.! 

As lately stated, the Dutch had possession of Fort Nassau 
on the eastern side of the Delaware, and news of the enter- 
prise of the Swedes was soon transmitted from thence to the 
Governor at New Amsterdam, at that time Kieft. This 
officer despatched a protest to Minuit in May, calling to 
mind the right of the Hollanders to the land, even sealed 
with blood during the administration of Minuit himself, as 
Dutch governor. Minuit, however, gave this admonition 
no heed. By means of presents he began to induce the Indians 
to sell him skins ; he sent off Gripen to Virginia, to barter a 
portion of her European cargo for one of tobacco (an errand 
in which, indeed, she failed); and he laid out a small garden, 
and provided as well as possible for the little garrison in the 
fort. Besides the profit the colonists expected to derive from 
trade with the natives, whose chief article of merchandise 
was fur, they meant to prosecute the cultivation of tobacco, 
and even had hope, through commerce with the West Indian 


‘Islands and possibly by capture of Spanish vessels, of acquir- 


ing the metallic treasures the latter were supposed to carry 
in their voyages from America.’ The little settlement, thus 
set in order, was placed under the charge of Lieutenant 


1 On the character of the tract, and so forth, see Odhner, op czt., p. 13; 
Ferris, The Original Settlements on the Delaware, Wilmington, 1846, pp. 
Al et seg.; and Doc. Col. Hist. New York, xii. p. 29. (The exact site of 
Fort Christina was a point of the Brandywine still recognized by the pre- 
sence of certain rocks —Trans.) 

2 Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 19. Acrelius, op cit., p. 12. 

3 Blommaert’s letter to the chancellor, Novr. 3, 1638, in the Archives of 
the kingdom. 
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the young queen of Sweden, which the stream has ever since 
borne.! 
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Governor at New Amsterdam, at that time Kieft. This 
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set in order, was placed under the charge of Lieutenant 


1 On the character of the tract, and so forth, see Odhner, op cit., p. 13; 
Ferris, The Original Settlements on the Delaware, Wilmington, 1846, pp. 
4l et seg.; and Doc. Col. Hist. New York, xii. p. 29. (The exact site of 
Fort Christina was a point of the Brandywine still recognized by the pre- 
sence of certain rocks —TRrans.) 

2 Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 19. Acrelius, op cit., p. 12. 

3 Blommaert’s letter to the chancellor, Novr. 3, 1638, in the Archives of 
the kingdom. 
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Mans Kling and one Henrik Huyghen, whose names were 
long associated with the history of the colony, that of the 
latter, indeed, until its conquest by the Dutch. Minuit then 
left New Sweden on the Kalmar Nyckel, probably in July, 
1638. During a sojourn on the West Indian Island of St. 
Christopher, to effect the sale of the rest of his cargo, and 
take in a load of tobacco, while paying a visit to a Dutch 
ship that happened to be in the harbour, he perished with 
her in a sudden and violent storm. The Kalmar Nyckel for- 
tunately escaped destruction, and in November arrived in 
Holland. The other vessel, Gripen, which had also gone to 
the West Indies, returned to New Sweden, where she took in 
asmall load of skins, and afterwards set out for Sweden, 
arriving at Gottenburg in May, 1639.' y 

In pursuing their colonization scheme, the Swedish pro- 
moters of it now sought to continue in the, interest of their 
own country an enterprise initiated by foreigners, and 
desired to send forth Swedish settlers to the Delaware. 
Such persons not offering themselves of their own accord, the 
government was obliged to authorize the forcing of deserters 
from the army or other criminals, with their wives and chil- 
dren, to join the colony, where they were to remain at least 
two years. Difficulty also was experienced in raising the 
necessary funds. Nevertheless, through the zeal of Fleming 
(now President of the College of Commerce), Spiring, and 
Blommaert, the Kalmar Nyckel was supplied with a crew in 
Holland, and taking on board the emigrants, with their fam- 
iles and farming implements, at Gottenburg, sailed from the 
latter port in the fall of 1639. The commander of this, the 
second expedition, was a Dutchman in the Swedish service, 
Ca) tain Cornelis van Vliet, who was accompanied by Lieuten- 
ant Peter Hollender Ridder, appointed as Governor over the 
colony.2 The vessel was damaged, this time also, by autumn 
storms, and had to be repaired in a Dutch harbour, when the 
captain was discharged for dishonesty and negligence, and 


! For fuller details, see Odhner, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
2 Ta 1667 he was appointed “ Slottshooppman,” and in 1669 Command- 
ant of the Castle of Viborg. See the Register of the Kingdom. 
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another! was engaged to take his place, with a new crew. In 
February of the following year the ship set sail, and reached 
Christina April 17. 

How the first settlers fared during this time is not known 
from any statements of theirs. Letters of Governor Kieft, 
however, intimate that they succeeded, at least, in appropri- 
ating to themselves the trade of the Indians, since he com- 
plains they had quite ruined that of the Dutch. In any case 
the fresh reinforcement trom Sweden must certainly have 
been most opportune. 

The new Governor now purchased of the Indians, or, at 
least, obtained confirmation of their grant of the land above 
Christina to Sanchikan,? and when some Puritan families 
came from New England, and settled on the eastern bank of 
the Delaware, Hollender hastened to buy of an Indian sachem, 
named Wichusy, a strip of land along the river twelve Ger- 
man miles in length, beginning at Cape May. At the same 
time the Englishmen acquired the same tract from another 
chieftain, giving rise to controversies too long to recite. In 
May, 1640, the Kalmar Nyckel sailed from New Sweden, 
this time probably well-laden, and arrived at Gottenburg in 
July. 

Another expedition to New Sweden was planned this year 
from the province of Utrecht, in Holland. Certain members 
of the Dutch West India Company, who were at the head of 


the enterprise, solicited from the Swedish government the 


privilege of founding a colony on the model of those of the 
Dutch company known as “ patroonships,” which was con- 
ceded in January, 1640. The settlers were to be under the 


' Pouwel Jansen.—Trans. 

* This may be inferred from the “Instructions” for Printz, ? 5 (printed 
by Acrelius, op. czt.). That the Swedish territory on the west side of the 
river extended as far south as Cape Henlopen is corroborated by documents 
which follow, as well as by the Swedish names of creeks in the region in- 
dicated. 

8 Cf. Odhner, op. ezt., p. 23, and transactions between Printz and Winthrop 
mentioned hereafter. From Printz’s “ Instructions,” 2 6, it appears that the 
land from Cape May to Narraticons Creek was then regarded as Swedish 
territory. See the accompanying map. 
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protection of the Crown of Sweden, and to establish them- 
selves, with specified rights and obligations, some miles from 
Christina, which was effected in November.! Since nothing 
is known of this peculiarly constituted colony, and it is men- 
tioned only once? (in the “ Instructions” for Governor Printz 
in 1642), it seems probable that these Dutch emigrants were 
soon confounded with the rest. 

Meanwhile a new expedition was to go forth from Sweden. 
Mans Kling, who happened now to be in this country, and 
Johan Printz, afterwards Governor of the colony, were 
despatched to enlist emigrants in the mining region and 
Finland ; and the Governors of Orebro and of Virmland and 
Dal received orders to seize Fins in their districts, who were 
then continually overrunning Sweden, and by their injury of 
the forests, and nomadic mode of life, for some years past 
had caused the authorities much anxiety, and were regarded 
with aversion by the settled peasantry. At the same time 
the government took measures to render their colony exclu- 
sively Swedish by making it independent of the Dutch part- 
ners. This was accomplished by buying out the latter for 
the sum of 18,000 gulden, and conferring on the new South 
Company the monopoly of the tobacco trade. Goods were 
purchased in Holland for foreign use, and, when all the need- 
ful preparations had been completed, the third expedition 
set out on the Kalmar Nyckel and the Charitas, in 1641, this 
being the most definite information we can obtain as to its 
departure and arrival at the Delaware.’ 

The interest in the new colony was now at its height, and 
from 1642 we possess more complete, although well-nigh 
unused, materials for our history. During this year fresh 
measures were taken for the promotion of the enterprise. On 
a visit of Spiring to Sweden in the summer, and through his 
influence, a new company was established, with a capital of 


1 See, more in detail, Odhner, op. cit., pp. 20-21; Hazard, op. cit., pp. 51 
et seq. 

* The leader of this expedition, Jost van Bogardt, is mentioned (as “ one 
Bogot”) in Beauchamp Plantagenet’s Description of New Albion.—Trans. 

* See Odhner, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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86,000 riksdaler, in which was merged the old South and Ship 
Company, which contributed 18,000 riksdaler, the Crown, the 
Cuancellor, and others supplying the remaining half. This 
company hore the name of the West India, American, or 
New Sweden Company—although generally called the South 
Company—and the monopoly of the tobacco trade was now 
transferred to it. 

What were the relative parts borne by the Crown and the 
company in conducting the colony, it is difficult to deter- 
mine, from lack of sources of information. The former was 
obliged, however, to pay the salaries of the Governor and 
other employés. From the government (afterwards from the 
College of Commerce) proceeded all instructions and com- 
mands for the direction of the colony, and all purchases of 
land were made in the name of the Crown; while, on the 
contrary, the company had the trade in their hands, with a 
monopoly of the tobacco, and enjoyed certain tracts of land, 
cultivated by hired freemen for their own benefit, other 
places being granted by the government to emigrants on the 
terms customary in Sweden. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Johan Printz was selected as Governor 
of the colony, who for ten years from this date actively, if 
not always prosperously, directed the settlement. This gen- | 
tleman had received a liberal education, and subsequently 
devoted himself to the profession of arms, and participated 
in the Thirty Years’ War, until his military career was sud- 


’ denly cut short through a misfortune at Chemnitz. Beleag- 


uered by the enemy in this city, he was compelled to eapitu- 
late through the cowardice of the burghers and his soldiers, 
notwithstanding he had lost only ten men to the adversaries’ 
two hundred during a siege of five days.!| He was court- 
martialed for this surrender and suspended from the service, 
but his ennoblement two years afterwards and appointment 
as Governor of New Sweden seem to prove his culpability 
could not have been, by any means, so great as Acrelius* and 


' See Pufendorf, Drotin. Christinas hist., book xii. 2 9. 
2 Op. cit., p. 55, quoting Stjernman, Matrikel éfver Sveriges Rikes Rid- 
derskap och Adel, for the year 1754. 
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later authors, who follow his statements, intimate. Printz’s 
lengthy “ Instructions’? are dated August 15, 1642. He is 
enjoined to devote himself sedulously to the cultivation of 
the land, especially with view to the planting of tobacco, of 
which it was expected a goodly quantity would be shipped 
on every vessel returning to Sweden. The raising of cattle, 
the culling of choice woods, the growth of the grape, the 
manufacture of salt, the taking of fish, especially whales, the 
production of silk, etc. etc., were committed to his care ; and 
he was to keep up the fur trade, not allowing any one save the 
company’s commissary to traffic with the Indians. As to 
his demeanour towards the Dutch and English, injunctions 
were given, which indicate the self-confidence inspired in the 
Swedish government by the victories of the Thirty Years’ 
War. He was to regard as territory subject to his direction 
the whole western side of the Delaware from Cape Henlopen 
to Trenton Falls, with the right to as much land as he chose 
to occupy towards the interior, besides a somewhat smaller 
tract on the east side of the river (already referred to). Nor 
was this strange, seeing that the Swedes considered them- 
selves rightful owners of this soil in virtue of their purchase 
from the natives. In case the Dutch continued their chal- 
lenges of claims and protests on the subject, and endeavoured 
te hinder the Swedes from sailing past Fort Nassau, the 
Governor must arrange to meet them in a suitable manner, 
and, with gentleness and moderation, indicate to them the 
lawful purpose of Her Royal Majesty and her subjects to en- 
gage in peaceful commerce, and, if this did not succeed, must 
encounter force with force. If it was found necessary, the 
Governor should remove farther away the small Dutch colony 
(previously mentioned) which settled not far from Christina. 
Still further to assure his dominion, he was to erect a fort 
capable of closing or commanding the South River. The 
English families, that seated themselves upon the eastern 
side of the Delaware, he was to endeavpur to draw under 
the Swedish crown, and if they were not so inclined, to 


! Printed by Acrelius and other authors. 
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get rid of them. He must seek to attract the trade of 
the Indians by underselling the Dutch, and on all occa- 
sions “ labour to instruct these wild people in the doctrines 
and worship of the Christian religion, and in other ways 
bring them to a state of civilization and good government.” 
Finally, he was endowed with extensive authority in the 
“administration of discipline, justice, and government,” and 
was commanded scrupulously to maintain the Swedish form 
of religion and education of the young. On the 30th of 
August the Crown prescribed a budget for New Sweden, 
and appointed, besides the Governor, a lieutenant, a serjeant, 
and other officers, with twenty-four “ privates ;” and, in the 
civil list, a preacher, secretary, surgeon, provost, and hang- 
man, the entire disbursement amounting to 3020 riksdaler 
per annum. Fleming and Beyer, now postmaster-general, 
had the chief direction of the whole, and special factors were 
appointed for the company’s service in Gottenburg and 
Amsterdam. 

At length all preparations were completed, and the fourth 
expedition, consisting of the ships Fama and Svanen, set 
sail from Gottenburg November 1, 1642, carrying the Gover- 
nor and his wife and children, the preacher, Johan Campanius 
Holm, whom we speak of later, Mans Kling, Knut Liljehdék, ~ 
and others, among whom were a number of forest-destroying 
Fins, sent out, as formerly, by their respective Governors, 
_ The course pursued was the usual one, through the channel 
and past the Canary Islands. On the 20th of December they 
arrived at the West Indian Island of Antigua, where they 
were kindly received, and where they celebrated Christmas. 
The following month the vessel reached the mouth of the 
Delaware Bay, having experienced a violent, long-continued 
storm (from which they suffered considerable damage), and 
February 15, 1643, she came up to Fort Christina.’ 

Printz succeeded Hollender as Governor, concerning whose 
administration of the colony nothing can be learned. 

Three nations were now competing for the possession of 


' Campanius Holm, op. cit., pp. 63 et seq. 
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the territory, and the position of the Swedish Governor 
clearly demanded the utmost energy and circumspection— 
qualities, it may be, not united in this officer. The follow- 
ing occurrences go to show that he defended the assumed 
rights of his country certainly with force and resoluteness ; 
but he was a soldier accustomed to the right of might of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and does not seem to have been skilled 
in any other species of justice. If he had acted with greater 
prudence and moderation, it is possible the Swedish colony 
might have enjoyed a more prolonged existence. That he 
did not even acquire the good opinion of his fellow-colonists 
we show hereafter. His situation was, however, peculiarly 
delicate. 

We remember, Printz was obliged by his “ Instructions” to 
guard certain territory on both sides of the river as Swedish 
property, although, so far as we know, neither above Chris- 
tina on the western shore, nor anywhere on the eastern, had 
there been planted any Swedish colony. We recollect, also, 
that a body of English emigrants had settled in 1641 on the 
eastern bank at Varckens Kil (now Salem Creek, New Jer- 
sey) on land which they had bought, with some other on the 
western bank, from an Indian sachem. At the beginning of 
the following year they also took possession of the latter, 
and certain of them, confiding in their right by purchase, 
commenced to build on the river Schuylkill nearly opposite 
Fort Nassau, and to carry on traffic with the natives. The 
Governor at Manhattan meanwhile protested against their 
action, and finally despatched two vessels with armed crews 
to attack them, under the direction of the commander at 
Fort Nassau, and destroy their settlement, unless it were vol- 
untarily abandoned.! 

The Swedish Governor now laid claim to the same region, 
and all three competitors were able to support their juris- 
diction by bargains with Indian chieftains, a circumstance 
which indicates the vague views as to the rights of property 
entertained by the latter, who, it is affirmed, made no scru- 


' Doc. Col. Hist, N. Y., xii. pp. 23-24. 
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ple of selling the same land to different people. Printz’s first 
care was to select a site for a residence, and he determined 
this should be an island in the river called Tennakong (now 
Tinnicum), situated about three Swedish miles north of 
Christina, at the outlet of a little tributary of the Delaware. 
Here he erected a small fort, to command the passage to Fort 
Nassau, and built himself a house which he named Printzhof, 
and surrounded it with “an orchard, kitchen-garden, pavil- 
ion,” etc.’ In this vicinity most of the Swedish emigrants 
settled. The whole place from that time received the name 
of Nya Goteborg (New Gottenburg). 

In order further to strengthen his dominion over the river, 
Printz immediately began to look about for a site for another 
fort, and selected a spot in the tract purchased on the eastern 
side of the river, two Swedish miles south of Christina, a lit- 
tle below the mouth of Varckens Kil (on an insignificant 
stream known as Mill Creek). Here he constructed a re- 
doubt, which he provided with a little garrison and some 
cannon, to command the channel. This place obtained the 
appellation of Elfsborg (called also Elsingborg, now Elsing- 
borough), and was put under the charge of Sven Schute.? So 
zealously was the work prosecuted, that the fort was ready 
for occupancy in October, 1643, and two years afterwards. 
the Dutch officer at Fort Nassau complains that all vessels 
belonging to the West India Company were compelled to 
cast anchor at that point and await permission to go farther,’ 
which (as Acrelius expresses it) “stuck in the Dutchmen’s 
stomachs.” 

The building of this fort seems to have furnished the first 
occasion of conflict between the Swedes and their rivals on 
the Delaware, although, curiously enough, it was not with 
the Hollanders. The structure lay directly south of the 


' Acrelius, op. c7t., p. 26. 

2 For some account of this person see this Macazing, vol. vi. p. 454.— 
Trans. 

3’ Commandant Hudde’s “ Report,” November, 1645, in Doc. Col. Hist. N. 
F., xii. p. 29. 

4 Acrelius, op. cit., p. 39. The writer’s statement that the fort was 
erected in 1651 is incorrect. 
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English colony at Varekens Kil. According to § 6 of his 
“ Instructions,” Printz was required to bring “ these English 
families under the jurisdiction of Her Royal Majesty and 
the Crown of Sweden,” or (better still) “endeavour with 
good grace to remove them from the place,” the choice of 
conduct to be pursued being left to his discretion. They 
submitted to Printz’s superior force, and their trading-house 
was burnt by the Swedes, in conjunction with the Dutch, 
who looked upon the colony with similar disfavour.! 

How they were proceeded against appears from the com- 
plaint made by Winthrop, the English Governor in New 
England, in a letter to Printz? This states that, though 
the English were invited by the Swedes to form a settlement, 
and had purchased land of the Indians, they had nevertheless 
been hindered in their traffic with the natives; and an agent 
of the United Colonies of New England,’ named Lamberton, 
had been compelled to pay twenty per cent. as compensation 
for the privilege of trading on their own territory, and had 
finally been imprisoned, with his companions, in the Swedish 
fort, by Governor Printz, who, partly by force and partly by 
suasion, endeavoured to induce the latter to accuse Lamberton 
of having paid the Indians to attack and murder the Swedes. 

Doubtless for the purpose of proving the legitimacy of his 
actions, Printz held a court to determine the matter, com- 
posed, as their names indicate, of Swedish and Dutch settlers, 
the latter probably belonging to the colony of Hollanders 
under Swedish supremacy, already spoken of. The full, 
though not perfectly intelligible, documents regarding this 
are found in Dutch in the Archives of the Kingdom, from 
whence we draw the following in elucidation of Governor 
Printz’s conduct. 


' Hazard, op. cit., p. 73. 

2 Dated Boston, in Massachusetts, 1643. Correspondence between Printz 
and Winthrop in Latin, among documents relating to New Sweden in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. ’ 

3 Connecticut, New Haven, Plymouth, and Massachusetts had formed 
an alliance for mutual protection. Mr. Lamberton was at that time their 
agent on the Delaware. 
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The tribunal assembled on the 10th of July, 1643, at Fort 
Christina, in the name of Her Royal Majesty, the Queen of 
Sweden, to take cognizance of the dispute between Governor 
Johan Printz, plaintiff, and Mr. Lamberton, defendant. 
The Court was composed of the following persons: “Captain 
Christian Boy, Captain Mons Clingh, Hendrick Huyghen, 
Commissary, Jan Jansen, Commissary, Schipper Wessel 
Evertsen, Schipper Sander Lenertsen, Oloff Stille, Gvert 
Sievers, Carl Jansen, David Davidsen.” 

At the trial Lamberton presented two protests from 
Winthrop. According to one, dated June 22, 1643, the 
Puritans had bought from certain Indian chiefs (two of 
whom are named) a tract of land on the west side of the 
river, embracing the Schuylkill, the extent of which, how- 
ever, we cannot determine, since the Dutch document gives 
a number of Indian names of rivers and places not contained 
on any map. The second protest aims to prove their right 
to territory on the eastern shore nearly corresponding to the 
Swedish tract, on which Elfsborg was situated. On being 
asked, in presence of the court, by what right and on what 
ground he claimed the land upon the Schuy]kill, Lamberton 
answered that he had bought it two years since from the 
savages, and had no other “ ground” to urge. The court de-. 
manding it, Printz produced documents exhibiting the two 
separate purchases made by the Swedes, during the governor- 
ships of Minuit and Hollender, of the western bank of the 
Delaware from Cape Henlopen to Sanchikan, which were 
confirmed by H. Huyghen, Mans Kling, and Gregorius van 
Dyck. With respect to the land on the eastern shore, Lam- 
berton maintained that he had purchased it, long before the 
arrival of the Swedes, from “a savage prince,” who repre- 
sented the rightful owner, Chief Wichusy, two writings by 
whom were exhibited by Lamberton in proof of this. On 
the other hand, Governor Printz was able to show, with the 
aid of Mans Kling and several other witnesses, that Peter 
Hollender had bought the same land of this very Wichusy 
three days before the acquisition of it by Lamberton. Printz 
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further accused the latter of having, without leave of any 
one, and notwithstanding repeated prohibitions, carried on 
traflic with the Indians in the vicinity even of Christina, 
obtaining a great quantity of beaver skins, which Lamber- 
ton was obliged to admit, at the same time offering to 
pay duty. Finally, according to a charge of Printz and 
the testimony of several witnesses, Lamberton had been 
guilty of bribing the Indians to assault and murder the 
Swedes and Dutch on a certain day, on which also, by their 
statement, an unusual number of savages had assembled at 
Christina, but were frightened off without accomplishing 
their purpose. The court gave their decree upon these sub- 
jects, disallowing the Englishmen’s claim to the places men- 
tioned, and requiring Lamberton to pay double duty for the 
beavers bought by him on Swedisn territory. With regard 
to the accusations of murder, the tribunal preferred to act 
with clemency on this occasion, and pass that matter over. 

Winthrop’s letter above referred to was answered by 
Printz, January 12, 1644. In this epistle the latter made a 
statement of facts in accordance with the proceedings of the 
court, alleging that Lamberton and the English were the 
aggressors in the case, and, proclaiming his “freedom from 
fault before God and the whole world,” declared that he had 
acted agreeably to the commission from Her Royal Majesty, 
etc. Winthrop’s reply is dated January 21, and is couched 
in friendly phrase, thus closing the controversy for the 
present. 

We have treated this subject somewhat more at length 
because Hazard! gives a representation of the same, grounded 
on a document in “ the Secretary’s office at New Haven,” in 
which a certain Thickpenny, in Lamberton’s service, reports 
that the Swedish Governor was guilty of great violence 
towards the English, arresting Lamberton, and trying, by 
force and craft, to bribe his people to bring false accusations 
against him of murderous plots against the Swedes, and so 
forth. 


' Op. cit., pp. 73 et seq. 
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This was, perhaps, the reason that induced Governor 
Printz to institute an examination, January 16, 1644, of the 
persons who were mentioned in Thickpenny’s account as 
having been ill-treated by him. To the queries whether 
Printz had done them wrong, or sought to drive them from 
their settlement, or to compel them to swear allegiance to 
the Crown of Sweden, they answered “ No,” and two of them 
strengthened the accusation against Lamberton, charging 
him with selling gunpowder to the Indians that they might 
attack the Swedes. 

We cannot quite determine the bearing of all this. It 
seems, however, that Printz seriously endeavoured, by every 
means, to acquire supremacy over the country ; and from his 
Report of June 11, 1644,’ it appears that he brought the 
English at Varckens Kil under the Swedish Crown. 

With the Dutch he was apparently on friendly terms,’ 
although secretly they looked upon each other with aversion. 
Printz thus speaks of this matter in a letter to Per Brahe: 
“ Notwithstanding they threaten and menace us without 
cause, they correspond and deal with us, complying with 
our requests, and giving us what we ask of them.” And, 
when Winthrop‘ intimated his design to send some persons 
to settle the boundary between the colonies, Printz signified . 
in his answer that he had furthered their undertaking in 
every way, but a subsequent addition made by himself to 
the copy of the letter transmitted to Sweden advises us that 
’ he took care that the Dutch at Fort Nassau brought this 
voyage to naught, and by discharge of cannon drove away 
the English vessel, which carried the agents, as it was the 


! Printed by Odhner, op. czt., pp. 27 et seq. 

£ This appears from a letter from Printz to Kieft, dated at Christina, 
May 30, 1643, among documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives 
of the Kingdom. Cf. also the Report of 1644, 2 8. 

® Dated July 19, 1644. Skokloster Archives. 

‘ In a letter dated at Boston, April 22, 1644, among documents relating 
to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom, Printz’s answer of June 
26, eodem anno, «bid. 
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purpose of the latter, says he, “ to build a fort above our post 
at Sanchikan and supply it with men and ordnance to 
attract to themselves the whole profits of the river.” 

We have already seen how Printz frustrated the attempt of 
the English to settle on the Schuylkill; this place also gave 
rise to the following imbroglio with the Dutch. It wasa 
highly important post, since next to Christina this river was 
the usual route to the interior and the trade of the Indians 
of the Minquas race who dwelt there. 

The Hollanders had early perceived the commercial value 
of the Schuylkill, and had purchased (in 1633) a tract of 
land near the mouth of that river, on the north side of 
which they built a strong little house of defence called Fort 
Beversrede, where they established a store-house.? Printz, 
desiring to render himself master of this highway of trade 
with the natives, towards the end of 1643 began to erect a 
small fort, with paljsades, on an island (no longer distin- 
guished) on the south side near the mouth of the Schuylkill. 
This was finished some years after, and received the name of 
Nya Korsholm. From that time Printz had the control of 
that river. About midway between Christina and New 
Gottenburg a colony was founded, comprising houses and a 
fort,s called Upland. North of this also several scattered 
settlements were gradually established.‘ Printz’s zeal was 


? Compare the different account of this matter given by Hazard, op. cit., 
p. 79, after English documents. The author here, once for all, observes that 
he relies for his relation of these affairs chiefly on the Swedish acts in the 
Archives of the Kingdom, although often containing statements quite oppo- 
site to those made in the Dutch and English documents cited by Hazard. 
It is not to be wondered at, that each of these nations looked at the sub- 
ject from its own peculiar point of view. 

* On this see Hazard, op. cit., p. 35. Probably the place had been aban- 
doned, however, until the rebuilding of Fort Nassau. Although the latter 
is often spoken of, we cannot, with entire certainty, indicate its site. 

* Perhaps it needs to be observed that these “ forts” were commonly mere 
block-houses, intended especially for protection atainst the Indians. Only 
Elfsborg and Christina, and (in a less degree) Korsholm and New Gotten- 
burg, corresponded in any sense to our interpretation of that word. 

* Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 29. 
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rewarded by his government with the grant of New Gotten- 
burg as a perpetual possession for himself and his heirs for- 
ever.' Through their Governor’s energetic action, the 
Swedes thus effectually became masters of the river, and the 
greater part of the neighbouring territory. The renown of 
the mother-country in Europe at that period gave still 
greater stability to their enterprise; the Dutch authorities 
frequently exhorted their subordinate officers to cireumspec- 
tion and a conciliatory temper towards the Swedish colo- 
nists. On the other hand, Printz by no means exhibited the 
same qualities in his conduct; and, if we can trust contem- 
poraneous testimony, he even did not disdain to disparage 
his rivals to the Indians, spreading reports of the weakness 
and fraudulency of the Datch Company and of their evil 
designs against them.? 

Printz was prudent enough to keep on a good footing 
with the savages (a relation, indeed, which characterized 
the Swedish colony during the whole of its existence), not- 
withstanding, if he had had sufficient force, he might, for his 
part, have felt no hesitation in following the system of ex- 
termination that marked the intercourse of the whites with 
the aborigines.* This wasall the better now, as the latter were 
waging a bloody war of revenge against the Dutch, in conse- 
quence of a massacre perpetrated on one of their tribes by 
Governor Kieft.4 The credit enjoyed with the natives by 
the Swedes was, indeed, so great that, when, in the spring of 
1644, some of that nation were murdered by the savages, 


1 It passed to his daughter, married to Johan Papegoja, and often after- 
wards is spoken of as her property. The name Printztorp, which also 
occurs a couple of times, appears, however, to have been applied to a place 
on the main land. See Rising’s Report, Appendix 3. Hazard, op. c#t., pp. 
220, 339. (See also Benjamin H. Smith’s Atlas of Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, on page viii. of which is given a translation of Printz’s patent 
for New Gottenburg.—Trans.) 

£ See Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. pp. 34, 40, 44-45, etc. 

3 See Printz’s Report of 1644, @ 8. 

* Bancroft, op. cit., ii. pp. 563 et seq. 
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sachems presented themselves before Printz to offer compen- 
sation and sue for peace. 

As to their own condition, it may be said, in the begin- 
ning the Swedish colonists had great difficulties to contend 
with, not being able even to produce their daily bread, with 
which, therefore, they were provided partly at the cost of 
the company. The novelty of the climate and the various 
privations suffered caused the death of many persons (during 
1643 no fewer than twenty-five), according to the Dutch 
account reducing the number of men in 1645 to eighty or 
ninety.! The situation of the survivors, however, rapidly im- 
proved ; tobacco was diligently cultivated, and the raising 
of corn and breeding of cattle were duly promoted by the 
Governor. 

We have already mentioned the indefinite or, at least, un- 
known relations subsisting between the Crown and the com- 
pany, corroborated, as we find, by queries propounded by 
Governor Printz in his Reports of 1644 and 1647. Almost 
equal uncertainty prevails about the standing of the colo- 
nists. A great number, we observed, were criminals or the 
like, who did not emigrate of their free will, and were obliged 
to work on behalf of the Crown or company until they 
gained their freedom. In subsequent years, however, few 
such persons were brought over. The “ frimdnnen” (peas- 
ants) constituted another grade of settlers, to whom the 
company immediately assigned land, with wages also, as it 
seems, to cultivate it.2 These, with their posterity, gradu- 
ally came to be regarded as owners of the soil. <A third 
class of inhabitants comprised the soldiers and civil officers 
in the employment of the Crown or company. 

In the spring of 1644 the ship Fama arrived from Sweden, 
having been equipped at the expense of the Crown, and set- 
ting sail the previous year, bringing, it is presumed, both 


' Doe. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 30. Compare the list in Printz’s Report 
of 1644, Odhner, op. czt. 


2 Printz’s Report of 1647, 2 20, in the Archives of the Kingdom. (Trans- 


lated in this volume of this Macazine, pp. 271 et seg—Trans.) We shall 
find more precise regulations further on. 
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emigrants' and merchandise, although we have not found 
any definite information concerning this, the fifth Swedish 
expedition to the Delaware. The vessel was despatched 
back to Sweden, June 20, 1644, carrying a cargo of 2136 
beaver skins, and 20,467 pounds of tobacco for the company, 
besides 7200 pounds sent over by the Governor to be sold on 
his own account. Possibly on this occasion, as often after- 
wards, a portion of the tobacco was purchased in Virginia 
or in the Caribbean Islands. The ship was compelled to 
enter a Dutch harbour, and the West India Company speedily 
claimed toll and duty of recognizance, as proprietors of the 
territory from whence she came. There ensued a long cor- 
respondence on this subject between Appelbom, the Swedish 
minister at the Hague, and the States-General, resulting in 
the release of the cargo on payment of the customary impost 
and 8 per cent. recognition duty, but delaying the arrival of 
the ship at Gottenburg till May, 1645. The question raised 
as to the right of proprietorship of the colony naturally re- 
mained unsettled.‘ 


' Besides Johan Papegoja, only five are mentioned in a list of persons 
living in New Sweden, March 1, 1648, viz: 

The barber Mr. Hans Janche, from Kénigsbergh, who “settled in New | 
Sweden, in the service of the Crown, March 31, 1644.” 

Jan Matsson, gunner, at Fort Elfsborg. 

Anders Joensson, soldier, engaged by Papegoja December 1, 1643. 

Wolle Lohe, soldier, ditto. 

Sven Svensson, a lad. 

For the names of many of the emigrants in the four earlier expeditions 
see this MaGazinx, vol. iii. pp. 402-3, 409-10, and 462-4.—Trans. 

2 In Her Majesty's letter to the Admiralty, dated August 12, 1645, and 
note to Captain Berendt Hermanson Hopp, dated May 3, eodem anno, in the 
Register of the Admiralty in the Naval Archives, the ships Kalmar Nyckel 
and ‘ama are mentioned as having made the voyage to Virginia under the 
command of the above-named captain; but in Printz’s Report of 1647 the 
Fama only is spoken of, for which reason we merely give that vessel in the text. 

5 Printz’s Report of 1644; Hazard, op. czt., p. 81; Letter from Beyer to 
Axel Oxenstjerna, dated June 19, 1645, among the Oxenstjerna papers in 
the Archives of the Kingdom. 

* Hazard, op. cit., p. 81. 


(To be continued.) 
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INDIAN LAND AND ITS FAIR-PLAY SETTLERS, 
1773-1785. 


BY JOHN BLAIR LINN. 


“Tndian land,” the scope of the jurisdiction of the “ Fair- 
Play” code, was the part of the present county of Lycoming 
north of the west branch of the Susquehanna, bounded on 
the east by Lycoming Creek, and on the west by Pine Creek. 
Settlements being mainly along the river, its operations and 
influence upon land titles were confined to the territory now 
embraced within the present townships of Porter, Piatt, 
Woodward, and Old Lycoming from Stewberry, now within 
the city limits of Williamsport, to the mouth of Pine Creek, 
two miles above Jersey Shore. 

The period during which this code had full sway was from 
the year 1773 to the Ist day of May, 1785, when the land- 
office was opened for applications within the purchase of 
Qctober 23,1784. The deed made by the Indians at Fort 
Stanwix (now Rome, N. Y.), November 5, 1768, made “a 
creek, which is by the Indians called Tiadaghton,” the 
northwestern limit of that purchase. The proprietaries were 
uncertain whether Tiadaghton meant Pine Creek or Lycom- 
ing, and, to prevent controversy, no lands were permitted to 
be surveyed west of Lycoming Creek. The commissioners 
appointed to make the next purchase were instructed to 
inquire of the Indians which creek was meant, but as late as 
December 21, 1784, before the result of the inquiry was 
knowh, the Assembly of Pennsylvania (Dallas’s Laws, vol. 2, 
page 233) declared “ Lycoming Creek to be the boundary of 
the purchase, to all legal intents and purposes, until the Gene- 
ral Assembly shall otherwise regulate and declare the same.” 
The Indians replied that by Tiadaghton they meant Pine 
Creek, but the purchase then consummated (October 28, 
1784) made the answer of no consequence, divesting, as it 
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did, the Indian title to all lands in Pennsylvania west of 
Pine Creek, rendering it unnecessary for the Assembly to 
legislate further about the line, and ending forever “ squatter 
sovereignty” within the limits of this commonwealth. 

Charles Smith,' the compiler of Smith’s Laws, in his admira- 
ble résumé of the land law of Pennsylvania (vol. 2, page 195, 
note) says :— 


“A set of hardy adventurers seated themselves on this 
doubtful territory, made improvements, and formed a very 
considerable population. They formed a mutual compact 
among themselves, and annually elected a tribunal in rota- 
tion of three of the settlers, who were to decide all con- 
troversies and settle disputed boundaries. From their 
decision there was no appeal, and there could be no resistance. 
The decree was enforced by the whole body, who started up 
in mass, at the mandate of the court, and the execution and 
eviction were as sudden and irresistible as the judgment. 
Every new-comer was obliged to apply to this powerful tri- 
bunal, and, upon his solemn engagement to submit in all 
respects to the law of this land, he was permitted to take 
possession of some vacant spot. Their decrees were, how- 
ever, just; and when their settlements were recognized by 
law, and fair play had ceased, their decisions were received 
in evidence and confirmed by judgments of court.” 


The code was probably not in writing. J. F. Meginness, - 
in his Listory of the West Branch Valley, has preserved what, 
thirty years ago, remained in the memory of their descend- 


_ ants, of anecdotes of the Fair-play men, but was unable, after 


diligent search and inquiry, to obtain a copy of their code. 
Some of its provisions crop out in the depositions taken in 
subsequent cases. In that of Greer v. Tharp, William King, 
who came to live in the Indian Country in 1775, says that 


! Son of Provost Wm. Smith, D.D. For biographical notices of him, see 
Pexwa. Mac., vol. iv. p. 380, and vol. vii. p. 203. He was admitted to the 
Northumberland bar on examination in 1786, settled at Sunbury, and rose 
rapidly to eminence at the bar. He was attorney for plaintiff in lease of 
Greer v. Tharp, May session, Nisi Prius, 1799, Northumberland County, 
before McKean and Shippen. I quote largely from a bundle of depositions 
taken in that case, which has fallen into my possession. 
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“there was a law among the Fair-play men by which any 
man, who absented himself for the space of six weeks, lost his 
right to his improvement.” 

Bratton Caldwell says:— 


“Tn May, 1774, I was in company with William Greer 
and James Greer, and helped to build a cabin on Wm. Greer’s 
place (this was one mile north of the river and 4 mile west 
of Lycoming Creek). Greer went into the army in 1776 
and was a wagon-master till the fall of 1778. He wrote to 
me to sell his cattle. I sold his cattle. In July, 1778, the 
Runaway, John Martin, had come on the land in his absence. 
The Fair-play-men put Greer in possession. If a man went 
into the army, the Fair-play men protected his property. 
Greer was not among the Sherman’s valley boys [the witness 
no doubt refers to the early settlers of what is now Perry 
County, who were forcibly removed in May, 1750]. Greer 
came back in 1784.” 


The summary process of ejectment employed by the Fair- 
play men is clearly described by William King in a deposi- 
tion taken March 15, 1801, in Huff v. Satcha, in the Circuit 
Court of Lycoming County :— 


“Tn 1775 I came on the land in question. I was informed 
that Joseph Haines claimed the land. He asked thirty 
pounds for it, which I would not give. He said he was 
going to New Jersey, and would leave it in the care of his 
nephew, Isaiah Sutton. Some time after I heard that Sutton 
was offering it for sale. I had heard much disputing about 
the Indian land, and thought I would go up to Sutton’s 
neighbors and inquire if he had any right. I first went to 
Edmund Huff, then to Thomas Kemplen,' Samuel Dough- 
erty,? William McMeans, and Thomas Ferguson, and asked if 
they would accept me as a neighbor, and whether Isaiah 
Sutton had any right to the land in question. They told 
me Joseph Haines had once a right to it but had forfeited 
his right by the Fair-play law, and advised to purchase. 
Huff showed me the consentable line between Haines and 
him. Huff’s land lay above Haines’s, on the river. I pur- 


' Captain Thomas Kemplen and his son were kilted by the Indians at the 
mouth of Muncy Creek in March, 1781. 

2 Captain Samuel Dougherty fell in the attempt to relieve Fort Freeland, 
July 28, 1779. 
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chased of Sutton, and was to give him nine pounds for the 
land. 

“T did not come to live on the land for some weeks. One 
night, at a husking of corn, one Thomas Bond told me I was 
a fine fellow to be ata husking while a man was taking 
possession of my plantation. I quit the husking, and Bond 
and I came over to the place, and went into a cave, the only 
tenement then on the land, except where Sutton lived, and 
found some trifling articles in the eave, which we threw out. 
I went to the men who advised me to go on the land, all 
except Huff and Kemplen; they advised me to go on, turn 
him off and beat him if I was able. The next morning I 

ot some of my friends and raised a cabin of some logs which 

understood Haines had hauled. When we got it up to 
the square, we heard a noise of people coming. The first 

rson I saw was Edmund Huff foremost with a keg of 
whisky, William Paul was next with an axe, and many 
more. They got on the cabin, raised the Indian yell, and 
dispossessed me and put William Paul in possession. I and 
my party went off. Samuel Dougherty followed me and 
told me to come back and come on terms with Paul, who 
had money and would not take it from me for nothing. I 
would not go back but waited for Dougherty who went 
for Paul. The whole party came and brought the keg along. 
After some conversation, William Paul agreed to give me 
thirteen pounds for my right. He pulled out the money, 
gave it to Huff to keep until I would assign my right. I 
afterwards signed the conveyance and got my money. 

“ William Paul went on the land and finished his cabin. 
Soon after a party bought Robert Arthur and built a cabin 
near Paul’s in which Arthur lived. Paul applied to the 


* Fair-play men who decided in favorof Paul. Arthur would 


not go off. Paul made a complaint to the company at a 
muster at Quinashahague' that Arthur still lived on the 
land and would not go off, although the Fair-play men had 
decided against him. I was one of the officers at that time 
and we agreed to come and run him off. The most of the 
company came down as far as Edmund Hauff’s who kept 


1 Now Linden, in Woodward Township, a few miles west of Williamsport. 
Quenischaschaki was the name given by the Delawares to the long reach in 
the river above Williamsport. Hence they called the west branch Quenischa. 
chgek-hanne, which word has been corrupted into Susquehanna. The town 
was visited by Moravian missionaries prior to 1754. (Reichel, Transactions 
of the Moravian Historical Society, vol. i. p. 263.) 
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Stills. We got a keg of whisky and proceeded to Arthur’s 
cabin. He was at home with his rifle in his hand and his 
wife had a bayonet on a stick, and they threatened death to 
the first person who would enter the house. The door was 
shut and Thomas Kemplen, our captain, made a run at the 
door, burst it open and instantly seized Arthur by the neck. 
We pulled down the cabin, threw it into the river, lashed 
two canoes together and put Arthur and his family and his 

oods into them and sent them down the river. William 

aul then lived undisturbed upon the land until the Indians 
drove us all away. William Paul was then (1778) from 
home on a militia tour.” 

Amariah Sutton testified, July 5, 1800, that he came to 
the plantation on which he then resided in 1770. (He lived 
on the east bank of Lycoming Creek on the border only of 
Indian land.) That Joseph Haines, who was his relative, 
came from New Jersey a few years after, and began to im- 
prove on the tract of land at the mouth of Lycoming Creek 
on the Indian land side, making his home at his, Sutton’s, 
house, that in the course of three years he returned to New 
Jersey and never came back. “ We were all driven off by 
the Indians in May, 1778.” 

John Sutton says:—“I came to Lycoming Creek in 1772, 
went to the Indian land in 1773, and have lived there ever 
since except during the Runaway. There was a law of the 
Fair-play men, that if any man left his improvement six 
weeks without leaving some person to continue his improve- 
ment, he lost the right to push his improvement. After the 
war I was one of the first to come back. I believe that Wil- 
liam Tharpe and myself were the two first men who came 
to the Indian lands. I never understood that William 
Greer’s claim extended as far as where Tharpe now lives 
[March 13,1797, date of deposition] ; the improvement made 
by William Greer was near the house in which Greer now 
lives. A man name Perkins lived on the land in dispute be- 
tween William Greer and William Tharpe. In the winter of 
1775-6, Thomas Kemplen bought out Perkins, and Kemplen 
sold to James Armstrong, commonly called ‘Curly Arm- 
strong.’ I saw William King living in the cabin in which 
Tharpe now lives. I sold my place which adjoined William 
Tharpe’s to John Clark. I came back after the war with the 
first that came in eighty-three. Williams Dougherty lived 
on Tharpe’s land, after him Richard Sutton. Sutton lived 
in the cabin in ’84 or 85. Iam sure he lived there before 
Mr. Edmiston came up to survey.” 
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Samuel Edmiston was the deputy surveyor of district No. 
17, embracing the Indian land. He made the survey of the 
William Greer tract, 302 acres, 148 perches, December 4, 
1788, on warrant of May 6, 1785. The return of survey calls 
for John Sutton’s land on the east, widow Kemplen and 
John Clarke’s land on the south. 

The act passed December 21, 1784, on account of their 
resolute stand and sufferings during the late war, allowed a 
right of pre-emption to settlers without the bounds of pur- 
chases theretofore made, and the right of pre-emption to their 
respective possessions was given specially to all and every 
person or persons and their legal representatives, heretofore 
settled on the north side of the west branch of the river Sus- 
quehanna, between Lycoming Creek on the east and Pine 
Creek on the west. This ended the rule of Fair-play men, 
though questions arising under the operation of their code 
claimed the attention of the Supreme Court for years after- 
ward, and their agreements were ruled to be binding upon 
themselves. John Hughes v. Henry Dougherty, 2 Smith’s 
Laws, 196. See Meginness’s History, pages 165-168, for 
names of other Fair-play men not mentioned in these deposi- 
tions, and other interesting facts in regard tothem. Accord- 
ing to the same historian, page 192, the Fair-play men were | 
among the earliest (in July, 1776) to declare themselves in 
favor of throwing off all allegiance to the mother country, 
_ Great Britain. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF JAMES HOLLYDAY. 
BY GEORGE T. HOLLYDAY. 


James Hollyday, son of Col. James Hollyday, of Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, and grandson of Col. Thomas 
Hollyday and his wife, Mary (Truman) Hollyday, was born 
at “Wye House,” the Lloyd homestead in Talbot County, 
Maryland, November 30,1722. His father removed to that 
county prior to 1721, became eminent as a statesman, served 
several terms in the Lower House of Assembly, and was for 
many years one of his Lordship’s Council, Treasurer of the 
Eastern Shore (that part of the State which lies east of the 
Chesapeake), and Naval Officer at the port of Oxford. His 
mother was Sarah Covington, of Somerset County, Maryland, 
who first married Col. Edward Lloyd (Governor of the Col- 
ony of Maryland, 1701-1704, and 1709-1714), and becoming 
his widow March 20, 1719, married May 3, 1721, Col. James 
Hollyday, whom she also survived. 

According to tradition, Mrs. Hollyday “ was a remarkably 
beautiful woman,” and her portrait, still in the possession of 
the family, defuced as it is by the ravages of time, gives 
undeniable truth to the report. The intellect and force of 
character there denoted were strikingly exemplified in the 
settlement and management of the estates of both husbands, 
she having been in each case appointed executrix. 

In 1729 Col. Hollyday bought a tract of land beautifully 
situated on Chester River, in Queen Anne’s County, known 
as “ Readbourne,” and in 1731 erected the fine mansion 
house now standing (1883), and occupied by his descendants 
of the fifth generation. This mansion, built of English brick, 
was planned and constructed under the supervision of Mrs. 
Hollyday, she being in correspondence with Charles Calvert, 
the fifth Lord Baltimore, in regard to its style of architecture. 
The family lived at “ Wye House” until James, the subject 
of this sketch, was nine years old, removing to “ Readbourne” 
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when Edward Lloyd, his half-brother, having attained his 
Majority, came as the heir to take possession of his paternal 
estates. 

Mr. Hollyday, Sr., died at “ Readbourne”’ October 8, 1747, 
and on his tombstone in the burial-ground there is the fol- 
lowing inscription, surmounted by the family arms—a demi- 
lion rampant holding an anchor, and three helmets; motto, 
“ Nulla virtute secundus.” 


“To the memory of James Hollyday Esqr. 
Who departed this life on the 
8th of October 1747. 
He was many years one of his Lordship’s 
Council, and in public and private 
life always supported the character of a worthy 
gentleman and good Christian.” 


Mrs. Hollyday died in London April 9, 1755, and was 
buried in the churchyard at West Ham, County Essex, about 
ten miles from London. Her grave bears the following in- 
scription :— 

“ Beneath this stone lieth the body of 
Nrs. Sarah Hollyday, 
late of the Province of Maryland, in America, from 
whence she came to London in the year 1754, and died 
the 9th day of April 1755, aged 71 years. She had been 
the wife of Edward Lloyd (formerly of the aforesaid 
Province) Esq; and, after his death, of James Hollyday 
(late of same place) Esq, whom she also survived. 
Though a stranger here, 
she was known, esteemed, and respected in her 
Native Country.” 


We have no data regarding the early education of the 
subject of our sketch, but he must have improved the advan- 
tages the schools of that day offered, for he commenced early 
in life to practise law, and was for several terms member of 
the Assembly prior to 1754, when, in order to perfect himself 
in his profession, he entered as a student the Middle Temple 
at London, then the great law school of England. 

The exact date of his embarkment is recorded in the issue 
Sept. 19, 1754, of Green’s Annapolis Gazette :— 
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“On Monday or Tuesday last, sailed from below Kent 
Point, the ship Prince Edward, Capt. Blackburn, for London, 
with whom went passengers, Madam Sarah Hollyday and 
her son James Hollyday, ie. of Queen Anne’s County.” 


Both mother and son suffered all the disagreeables of an 
ocean voyage, and had the misfortune to lose their captain 
by an illness resulting in his death. The object of Mrs. 
Hollyday’s visit to England was to embrace once more her 
only daughter, Rebecca C. Lloyd, whose marriage with Mr. 
William Anderson, a London merchant, had caused a sepa- 
ration of many years. Her son having no family ties, and 
moreover unwilling to part with the mother he so loved, 
took advantage of this opportunity, not only to prove his 
filial love, but, as before stated, to continue his studies in 
London under more favorable auspices than those America 
at that time afforded. 

During his residence in London, a period of nearly four 
years, Mr. Hollyday received many interesting and important 
letters bearing on the condition of the colonies at that time, 
some of them from the pen of his half brother, Col. Edward 
Lloyd (born May 8, 1711, and, after holding many positions 
of honor and trust, died Jan. 27, 1770), and Thomas Ringgold 
(born Dec. 15,1715, died April 1, 1772), two of the most 
prominent men of the Maryland Colony at that period. Mr. 
Ringgold was a delegate from Kent County, and conspicuous 
as one of the commissioners from Maryland to the Stamp Act 
Congress held in New York City in October, 1765, and the 
following incident connected with his public career will show 
the character of the man. 

Mr. Zechariah Hood was the person appointed by the 
British Ministry as Stamp Distributor in Maryland. His 
appointment gave great dissatisfaction, and McMahon writes: 
“ An incident occurred soon after his arrival (in Annapolis) 
which made him still more obnoxious to the people of the 
province. Finding himself the object of general detestation 
he endeavored to palliate his conduct by the assertion that 
the office he held had been solicited by a member of the 
Assembly who had offered a large sum for the bestowment 
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of it, and that therefore the people ought not to expend their 
whole fury on him for his acceptance of it. The person 
pointed at by this slanderous assertion was Thomas Ring- 
gold, who, hearing the rumor, spoke the general sentiment 
of the people in the following noble and indignant reply. 
‘I hope,’ he says, ‘that my conduct has been such both in 
public and private stations as to induce a general belief that 
I have the feelings of humanity, am a friend to liberty, and 
love my country. I should be extremely sorry by an act so 
truly contemptible to have afforded room for a contrary 
opinion. I therefore beg the liberty publickly to declare 
through your paper (Green’s Gazette) that no consideration 
should have induced me to have had any hand in the execu- 
tion of a law tending to the subversion of our dearest rights 
as freeborn subjects of England, and to the suppression of 
the freedom of the press.’ ” 
Col. Edward Lloyd writes Nov. 25, 1754:— 


“ We long looked, and for some time with a great deal of 
impatience, for a letter from you, as we heard of the mis- 
fortune that happened to you by the death of Capt. Black- 
burn some time before your letter reached us. The concern 
we had at hearing of both your and my mother’s indisposi- 
tion is not to be abated, until we hear that you have recovered 
yr health.” 


Thomas Ringgold, in his letter to Mr. Ilollyday, dated 
. Dee. 7, 1754, says :— 


“Capt. Blackburn was really much lamented by all his 
acquaintances. Indeed, there are few men act their part iu 
life so well as he did.” 


The events in Maryland during the period that Mr. Holly- 
day was pursuing his studies in London were of a highly 
interesting and important character, and as the correspond- 
ence treats largely of public affairs and the condition of the 
colony, and furnishes many details of operations during the 
French war, I quote freely from it. 

McMahon records that “ the colony during the early years 
of this struggle, from 1754 to 1758, was in a very distressed 
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condition,” and Col. Lloyd, in a letter to his brother, bearing 
date Nov. 25, 1754, says :— 


“We seem to be in but a bad situation here at present, 
our crops poor, Trade almost lost, and just on the brink of 
war in the very heart of our Continent. Our Governor 
(Horatio Sharp) since you went away has received a Com- 
mission which makes him a Lieutenant-Col. in the British 
Establishment, and ’tis said Commander-in-Chief of all our 
forces in America. He has gone to Wills’s Creek to recon- 
noitre the troops, and to form schemes how the better to 
conduct the Spring Campaign, which we live in certain ex- 
pectation there will be, although we are but a handful of 
men to the great many which the French can readily raise.” 


In Maryland and Pennsylvania the want of efficient co- 
operation in the French war was seriously felt in several of 
the campaigns. “The requisitions of the Crown for the sup- 
ply of men and money,” says McMahon, “ although backed 
by the entreaties and remonstrances of their respective 
governors, were in almost every instance disregarded by the 


Assembly.” 
Thomas Ringgold writes Dee. 7, 1754:— 


“ Our Governour has a commission from Home to command 
in Chief in ye Ohio and is very intent, but the stiff-necked 
Quakers of Penna. carried the Election again, and still stand 
out, will not give a farthing. Would they do anything, I 
believe matters would go on with some spirit, otherwise I 
fear the French will get too well fixed there next summer to 
be easily moved. We have report of 5 sail of men of war 
having arrived at Quebec, if so, it will no doubt be a great 
addition to their strength. Let us know what is thought of 
this affair at Home. Will it not bring on a general war and 
asecond ruin to poor Maryland?” 


Mr. Ringgold writes Dec. 13, 1754:— 


“ Your law business is and shall be taken care of 80 as to 
give your clients content.” 


Also March 10, 1755 :— 


“Our Assembly is called very frequéntly but do little, 
they are now sitting, and have voted £10,000, but whether 
ye bill will pass or not we can’t tell. Ye — House 
refused the same on terms in December, and they’ll not alter 
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it. The Lord Baltimore objects to two clauses of our in- 
spection Law, ye one for ye regulation of ye money, ye other 
for Limitation of officers’ fees, neither of which the Assembly 
will repeal, but obstinately insist on holding both. So I fear 
we shall lose ye whole, and then what shall we do? bad as 
times are they must be much worse.” 


Sept. 27, 1755, Mr. Ringgold writes :— 


“T sit down to write now, not because I don’t know how 
to employ my time otherwise, (for tho’ I have quitted ye 
rofit of the Law, I have been this summer hurried enough 
in finishing old affairs), nor because I have a great deal to 
say, but to show you when a ship is sailing to your door and 
you have no postage that I will not omit an opportunity of 
showing you that time or space wears not out ye friendly 
regard I always had for you. Times have been very difficult 
with us this season. Tobacco from great destruction in the 
House, bas run short and put us in the loading way under 
difficulties about loading our ships. Crop notes have been 
precious things, tho’ suppose we must lose by them, and 
they’d be more so next year, as we shall not have above }th 
of a crop, & very scant of corn. This you may say is news 
for a Planter and Merchant, and not fit for ye Temple. To 
ye great shame of whoever is in fault, our Assembly nor that 
of Pennsylvania have yet done anything. Ours still split on 
ye ordinary licenses, and theirs now have voted a gen’l land 
tax to raise 50 thousand pound which the Governor will not 
pass unless ye Proprietary’s private Estate is exempted,- 
which they ery out is highly unjust and unreasonable. 
Whilst we are thus contending the northern people are 
exerting a ‘noble spirit. Col. Johnson at the head of an 
army of American militia without one regular or officer on 
ye establishment, is making bold pushes for Crown Point, 
and the people fly daily to his assistance, so that we expect 

by this time he has 5000 men at least with him. 

Your Brother the Col. [Col. Edward Lloyd] tells me he 
incloses you ye particulars of what he has done, I therefore 
need not repeat, but we are in the highest Expectation, as we 
have taken off all their principal officers we shall soon have 
a good account of them. It is said only 600 Indians and 
200 French defeated Gen). Braddock, who was lost in his 
abundant security, and by his contempt for ye enemy, and a 
bad agreement amongst the officers. Tho’ notwithstanding 
our defeat with Braddock, we have yet considering our ships 
and everything, abundantly the best of the campaign. Col. 
Washington behaved with great calmness, bravery, and in- 
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trepidity in Braddock’s action, and keeps up his character. 
He had several horses shot from under him, his cloaths shot 
to pieces, and came off unhurt.” 


A letter from Robert Lloyd (first cousin of Col. Lloyd, 
Mr. Hollyday’s half brother), Oct. 20, 1755, says :— 


“This will just give you to understand that I am still in 
motion, and upon the brink of dismal times. We don’t 
make the country through above a fourth part of a crop of 
Tobacco, scarce corn to support the inhabitants, the stock 
must shift for themselves, the tlax has messed, and the people 
almost naked and destitute of money and credit. The French 
and their Indians nibbling on our Frontiers, aud no one 
seems to have resolution enough to set the dogs at them. 
You'll say this is a wretched situation to wish you back 
again to, but so it is. Yr assistance will be wanting for 
the relief of a distressed country, the good of which you 
know we have all much at heart. Would our grand Lord 
and Master permit us to furnish the necessary means for our 
defence. We have offered to give and they have refused ’till 
now they won’t ask or even give us a publick opportunity of 
either giving or refusing. “Twas expected on the defeat of 
Braddock we should have had an Assembly called, and again 
upon the arrival of packetts by Montgomerie, but I hear 
nothing of it.” 


Under date of Dec. 9, 1755, Col. Edward Lloyd writes :— 


“We are in a most unhappy situation here being often 
alarmed and under apprehension that the French and Indians 
will penetrate far into our country. The horrid cruelties 
that they have acted on some of ours as well as the Virginia 
and Peunsylvania back inhabitants, is most shocking and 
arousing, they impale men and women and even children, and 
set them up on high by way of scare crows, and mangle the 
bodies in a most frightful manner as a terror to others. The 
act of scalping has introduced this. °Tis amazing that any 
civilized nation should countenance the practice, it ought to 
be held as against the laws of all nations. Our armies are all 

one into Winter Quarters, although within this month we 

ave been threatened with an attack on our army at Lake 
George. The report was that 9000 French and Canadians 
were on their march to attack Gov. Johnson, but this gasco- 
nade or boast presently went off in a mere puff. From Nova 
Scotia Gov. Lawrence has sent home into Maryland 903 of 
the people, who call themselves neutral French. A copy of 
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liis letter I here enclose you. They have been here this 
month. 

The Gov. being at New York, Mr. Tasker called a Council, 
the resolution (if it may be called a resolution or advice) you 
have also here inclosed. As no doubt much will be talked in 
London of this transaction, you’ll from that and the know- 
ledge you have of the law of nations, form an adequate 
judgment of the fitness of the measures taken not only by 
us, but the Council of Nova Scotia. These inhabitants 
before the treaty of Utrecht were said to be the subjects of 
the King,as such no allegiance or obedience could be re- 
quired of them by the King of England, therefore as soon 
as this place was ceded to the Crown of England, rather than 
distress or deprive them of the property they had gained on 
that part of the Continent, his Majesty was most graciously 

leased to offer them the most advantageous terms that could 

e consistent with the British Constitution, i. ¢., that they 
should remain in possession of all they had on condition that 
they would become subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, 
and manifest their allegiance and willingness to the said 
King, by taking the oath or oaths prescribed to that end. 

These were the terms by which these people were to be 
distinguished as subjects of the King of England. This, 
however, it is said and well known to be true, they would 
not condescend or subscribe to. Then in the first place it 
may well enough be made a question whether that act which 
they are charged with as being in arms in the French Fort 
at Bodusejour when it surrendered amounts to a rebellion, it ~ 
being said that they never had consented to become subjects 
of the King of England. If the conclusion may be that they 
cannot be deemed rebells, then they are taken and held as 

- prisoners of war, and this to me seems the proper state to 
set them in, for it seems that the subjects of the King of 
England (and I suppese by his command) for breach of treaty 
committed by these French, invaded and overcame with 
armed power, and took them as prisoners of war, and retain- 
ing them sent them as such into this province to the care of 
this Government. This Government received them in that 
state from the Capt. that brought them here, and afterwards 
sent them into several County’s not under the restraint or 
confinement of any person, but let them at large and to their 
own liberty. It may be here made a question whether this 
conduct be prudent or consistent with good policy, for as 
enemies they came here and as such they must certainly 
remain, because they are all rigid Roman Catholicks, and so 
attached to the French king, that sooner than deny his power 
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over them, they have quitted all that they had in the world. 
Now then, if it should be asked of us how came you to suffer 
these enemies to go at large, what can be said in our justi- 
fication? I fear our, or rather I should say, the President’s 
conduct in this will not bear a legal scrutiny (I was against 
this I assure you) however I shall be obliged if you’l give 
me your opinion candidly and as explicitly as your time will 
permit, and if you should be able to collect Mr. Calvert’s 
opinion of this transaction, pray favor me with it which you 
may easily do by means of Mr. Anderson or Mr. Hanbury. 
He sometimes dines at each of their houses where I say you 
may see him. That they were taken and sent here as 
prisoners of war there can be no doubt I think, as we cannot 
devise any other honorable way of depriving those people who 
were all free born of their liberty. Now it has been madea 
question whether they could be justly deemed prisoners of 
war, as no. declaration of war has been made since the last 
treaty of peace. To this may’nt it well be said that as these 
people have violated the treaties entered into with the Crown 
of England, either by committing open hostilities or assisting 
and abetting those that did, I say that they did thereby put 
themselves against the King, whence the King of England 
was implyedly acquitted from performing his part of the 
treaty with them and might renew the war without any 
proclamation since by that acquittance he became in the same 
state as to them as he was in before the treaty was concluded. 
If this be the case then they were brought here as prisoners 
of war and are liable to be called for upon a cartel. What 
will our Government say or do, having released them from 
that just duress or imprisonment which the Government of 
Nova Scotia put upon them? they are restored or are again 
in a state of freedom. Query then, can this or any other 
government restrain them after such liberty granted, or with- 
out some new violation or breech of the laws as to put them 
under confinement, or can they oblige them into servitude ? 
I say my opinion on the President’s question was, that these 
ople should be suffered to land, but restrained of their 
iberty. This advice I still think consistent and most proper, 
and the measure that ought to have been pursued, for it may 
well be said that we have as much reason here to be appre- 
hensive of them as enemies, as they at Halifax had. But 
—— this was not the case, they oyght not to have been 
released or suffered to be at large by us as they were the 
King’s prisoners, and he alone I think is to order their re- 
leasement. The resolution Mr. Tasker, it is said, has taken, 
is I think unpolitick. He has ordered two of the four vessels 
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to this shore, one at Oxford with 200, the other at Wicomoco 
with they tell me, 260 additional, another at Patuxent, and 
the 4th stays at Annapolis, without any committment to the 
sheriff, so that they were at large for some time till Collister 
got many of them on board some vessels, one of which with 
sixty odd, was ordered by him into this river Wye, and the 
Capt. instructed to land them on my plantation, for me to do 
what I pleased with them, and this not only against my con- 
sent but ‘in manifest opposition to me, although I had in 
order to prevent their starving or being too heavy a burthen 
on the town of Oxford, ordered my storekeeper to pay Mr. 
Collister five pounds a week for their subsistence at Oxford 
where I expected they would all be kept under some rule. 
But he is so far from grateful for this benefaction, that he 
has sent the above said number, all to 8 or 9 that were left 
with Matthew Tilghman, and Phil Hambleton, and ordered 
them to be quartered on me which will subject me to the 
expense of at least £12 a week, besides making me liable to 
a great deal of danger by their corrupting mine and other 
negro slaves on this river, of which there is at least the num- 
ber 300 that may be called Roman Catholicks, who being by 
some very late practices and declarations dangerous in them- 
selves, become much more so by the addition of these people. 
I say dangerous, because some of my slaves have lately said 
they expected that the French would soon set them free, and 
Nic Griffin (that was Fitzhugh’s overseer) was taken up the 
other day on information and affidavits, that he had said the | 
negroes would soon be all free men. 

f you think my sentiments just in respect to the conduct 
of our great man (then the greatest), and that these French 
from the intention of Gov. Lawrence in sending them here 
* ought not to have been suffered at large, be pleased to do me 
justice, and set me ina true light by saying that I was against 
this procedure. For this end it is that 1 have said so much 
on this head, and you may also say that through necessity 
and to save them from starving (for the weather is very 
sharp and the sloop froze up in this river) I pay £5 per 
week towards the maintenance of 30 odd at Oxford, and 
expect every hour to be put to an additional expense of £12 
a week for the support of them that are here and can’t get 
away, should the river be all froze up which is likely. The 
Gov. had he been here when they were brought, would have 
prevented all this uneasiness & expense to private individuals. 
He, I dare say, wd have had them (the men at least) com- 
mitted or taken into safe custody, but he was at New York 
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attending a grand meeting or Congress of the Governors, 
and is but just come home. With great good will and 
sincere regard, 
Your affectionate Brother, 
EDWARD LLOYD. 
I am to attend the Gov. as soon as weather permits.” 


April 30, 1756, Thomas Ringgold writes :— 


“Since you think a scrawl from me worth the postage I 
will drop a line now by way of Bristol. I observe you 
resolve to stay another year, and I think you judge right, 
and hope it will answer all your purposes. The attendance 
of Westminster must be a great advantage, and when at the 
Temple your studies must be much more entertaining and 
improving, being abstracted from all family and worldly 
concerns and use. 

Shurely when you hear Murray you are not disappointed, 
he certainly speaks very well. Your resolution is prudent 
for another reason, you are out of the continual fears and 
alarms we undergo here on account of the Indians. We 
have not yet forgot since the old Indian war of Dorset to 
exaggerate matters and multiply fears, though we have now 
much more reason to fear. 

Notwithstanding the danger we are in, we are just in the 
old strain. Courtiers contending for power and proprietary 
advantages. Patriots warm with zeal, and so I fear they’ll 
continue. They have been sitting ever since the 20th Feb- 
ruary and nothing done. A bill was sent up to raise 40 
thousand pounds several times and returned with negative, 
and nothing is likely to be done. 

The Province is in the same state of defence as when you 
left it, where the fault lies I can’t judge, but I think both 
sides to blame. I would have our Assembly protest and 
resolve, and waive all points for the present, raise the money, 
and make a good militia law, and put ourselves in a good 
posture of defence. I hope they will raise the money some 
way or other before they rise. I fear we shall have a bioody 
war and we have the seat of it. We hear 7 Regiments more 
are coming over under the general command of Lord Loudon, 

ray God grant him success and an honorable peace. 

We have been much fermented this winter in our Province 
and Pennsylvania by the Recruiting officers enlisting our 
servants, which we think a very arbitrary and unjustifiable 
step, and a great violation of our property. Pray let me 
know what’s thought of it at home. I don’t doubt the 
matter will be represented. As to business in the law, it is 
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much divided between young & old hands. You can’t 
conceive how scarce Tobacco is. I don’t think we shall 
export 10 Thousand hhds with both the remains of the old 
and the new crop. We have a fine prospect for a harvest, 
and a great appearance of industry in the people, were it not 
for the calamities of war I should be in hopes of plenty’s 
being restored. As Montgomery will sail soon, I will write 
more fully. Hope I shall tell you our Assembly has done 
something, and hope to have the pleasure by and by of 
acquainting you of the success of our troops. The New 
a ey men go out this campaign determined to have Crown 
oint.” 


June 5, 1756, Thomas Ringgold says :— 


“Montgomery being near sailing, I set down to give you 
the best testimonial of my kind remembrance of you. I 
wrote you a short line by way of Bristol lately, wherein I 
told you I had received y" Fav‘ of the 5“ of January, for which 
[am much obliged. The reflection of y® Earth Quake and 
especially at Lisbon, is Terrible. Man! what is he? Why 
should we think much of ourselves, or the world, when liable 
to such a variety of woes? I have the pleasure to tell you 
that I am not a sufferer in the fatal catastrophy, though I 
believe many at Philadelphia are. I deal chiefly at home, 
don’t haste to get rich, and by that don’t Risque much, it 
seems to me to be the shurer way to get rich, tho’ perhaps y® 
former may be something longer. I take a view of my affairs . 
once a year, and find them rather better, therefore am con- 
tent with a little at home, without the slavery of attending 
County Courts, and can give you a glass of good old Madeira 
_ when [ once have the pleasure of seeing you again. 

Your old Cecil friends much want to see you, and much 
your assistance, I believe, for from such Lawyers they pray 
deliverance. Last March Court there was no sitting day. 
Ye over Elk Justices wou’d not or cou’d not get over. Col. 
Veazy neglected, and Bayard was not of the Quorum, and so 
the Court Fell. 

The Assembly sitting, the Charles Town people set about 
a petition for Homoval of the Court House to their Town, 
Ye Head of Elkers to have it there, the Sassafras neckers to 
continue it still on the ponds of Avon. The pistols flew 
about, and council was engaged on all sides, and after a 
debate of a whole day, it is still settled and fixed on the old 
spott, but Peter Bayard is to build a famous Tavern there, 
wherein you are to be entertained even with cheese, cakes, 
and custards, so he promised ye Assembly. 
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Charles Gordon has lost his wife, poor Ben Pearce is no 
more, Will Bordley is married to Sally Pearce, Matt Bordley 
has lost his wife, and we tell Julia she must look out again, 
and since we are in the family, let me tell you Stephen is 
Attorney General and Naval Officer of Annapolis. So flys 
away burning glowing Patriotism! Dulany is at present out, 
talks of being in the Lower House again. Some say true 
patriotism or at least a moderate zeal for right, and the good 
of ye country, keeps him out, others they have not come up 
to his price. So it goes amongst the great, but I suppose [ 
need not tell you these things, being near ye Fountain you 
hear how the streams of Honour ete. issue forth. However 
James let me take the Freedom to tell you one thing, that is 
that yr Fortune and your personal abilities will be fully 
sufficient to put you above the paltry dependence waiting on 
the best of their offices. If they are rode as represented, as 
mean as my business is, I wou’d not give it with my liberty 
& Freedom for the very best of them at their pleasure. The 
solid satisfaction, the self approved consciousness, arising 
from true and real patriotism, from a life well spent in recti- 
tude and real service of the country, must be worth much 
more than the mistaken tinsel Houour, attending what we 
call, our high stations here. 

Our Assembly set three months, are now risen, have raised 
at last, with much to do, forty thousand pounds. ’tis by an 
excise on strong liqueurs, a land Tax, and many small duties, 
amongst the rest a ‘l'ax of 20 lbs. per annum on old Bachelors! 
so take care and fix soon after you come in, or you'll be 
mulcted for your inactivity. Indeed a man who does not 
marry where there’s so many good girls want Husbands as 
with us, deserves to pay. They splitt about a Militia law, 
and threw out the bill framed which was a very good one, 
so that for want of it we shall still be in a very bad posture 
of defence. But I hope we shall be more quiet than we have 
been. Our Provinces, publishing large rewards for scalpes, 
induced wood men to go out, and they have had some skir- 
mishes with the Indians, killed some and drove off the rest, 
and ’tis said they begin to sue for peace, hope we shall be at 
peace with them again. 

Our forces to the Northward are doing nothing, suppose 
they are waiting for Lord Loudon. I wish for an honourable 
ee that’s best. If we have a war, ‘believe it will be a 

loody one. The King of Prussia seems to be the balance 
master. I don’t understand Politicks, but I don’t like his 
Treaty with us, will not the preventing the Russians from 
entering Europe make ye French easy on that side, and 
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enable them to bend all their strength to the sea and against 
us? I long to see you, as does many of y" Friends, but I 
think you quite right in not hurrying away too soon, and 
doubt not y* making the best use of yr time.” 

Mr. Hollyday remained in London pursuing his studies at 
the Temple until 1758, when he returned to “ Readbourne,” 
his Maryland home in Queen Anne’s County. He qualified 
in the Provincial Courts, aud resuming the practice of his 
profession soon ranked among the first lawyers in the colony. 
As a statesman he appears to have had the confidence of his 
constituents, but having a repugnance to holding any position 
in public life, it was only after earnest solicitations, and 
during very critical periods in the history of the colony, that 
he could be induced to serve in any office whatever. When 
the appeals came he did not hesitate to sacrifice feelings, ease, 
and comfort, but cheerfully and willingly gave his best ener- 
gies to the service of his country. 

On September 7, 1758, his half brother Col. Lloyd from 
“ Wye House” wrote to him at “ Readbourne :”— 

“T hear from all quarters that the people of Queen Anne’s 
all agree to choose you one of their representatives. It may 
be somewhat inconvenient to you to act in that station, yet 
I hope and believe that you have so much of the spirit of 


Patriotism in you that you will not refuse your good offices, - 


at this so critical a time to your country.” 
Mr. Hollyday obeyed the call of his country, and served in 


. the Lower House of Assembly from 1758 to about 1770. 


We are informed by his friend Mr. Anderson (a wealthy 
London banker, and connected with the family by his mar- 
riage with Miss Rebecca C. Lloyd), that Mr. Hollyday was 
appointed by Lord Baltimore one of the Councillors, and a 
member of the Upper House, and his letter of congratulation 
written from London on April 29, 1765, reads thus :— 

“T wish you joy of your seat in the Council, as Mr. Cal- 
vert desires me to keep it secret I don’t alter your direction, 
he behaved very genteelly on the occasion. I doubt not you 
will write to my Lord, and return him thanks, which many 
have omitted to do, which is not right. Should you and I 
live until anything worth while drops, you stand as fair for 
it as any.” 
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The Assembly convened on September 23, 1765, and the 
Stamp Act was the first subject that engaged the attention 
of that body, and on the second day of its session they ap- 
pointed commissioners to the Stamp Act Congress, to be held 
in New York, and a committee to draft their instructions. 
Mr. Hollyday was of that committee, also Thomas Johnson, 
of Anne Arundel, John Goldsborough, of Talbot, and others. 
The English Parliament being satisfied that force alone could 
carry the Stamp Act into effect, it was repealed on March 
11,1766. The spirit of arbitrary power, however, had not 
yet departed from the colonial policy of England. It slept, 
soon to awake, and it awoke only to consummate thi liber- 
ties of the colonists. 

“On July 2, 1767,” says McMahon, “an Act was passed 
imposing new duties on paper, glass, in all its varieties, and 
generally on all articles of most necessary consumption, 
especially on tea, the duties to take effect after the 20th of 
November ensuing. As if to impart to it new features of 
oppression this Act was accompanied by others about the 
same period, whose objects entitled them to rank as its fel- 


_ lows.” The Maryland Assembly was not convened, after 


the passage of this obnoxious bill, until the 24th of May 
following, and on the 8th of June of that year (1768) the 
Lower House appointed a committee “ consisting of gentle- 
men distinguished for their abilities, and attachment to the 
cause of the colonists, to draft a petition to the King remon- 
strating against the late impositions, and Mr. Hollyday was 
one of the number appointed, also Matthew Tilghman, of 
Talbot County, and Thomas Ringgold, of Kent. Remon- 
strances and invectjves of the most exciting character were 
let loose upon these Acts from every quarter of the country, 
which led to a partial rescinding of the duty Act, but still 
leaving a tax on tea. 

The controversy with the mother country, thus mitigated, 
was renewed with increased vigor in May, 1778, caused by 
an Act of Parliament allowing the East India Company a 
drawback upon teas exported to America, which resulted in 
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war, and terminated in the independence of the colonies and 
the confederation of sovereign States. 

“In 1692,” says McMahon, “the Church of England be- 
came the established Church of the Colonies, and provision 
was made for the support of her clergy by the imposition of 
a poll tax of 40 pounds of Tobacco on the taxable property 
of each parishioner, to be collected by the sheriff, and paid 
over to ‘those appointed to serve in the sacred ministry of 
the same.’” And again: “In 1763 an Act was passed re- 
ducing the tax to 30 pounds, at which it continued until 
1770, when the disagreement of the two Houses (of the 
Assembly) permitted the Act of 1763 to expire, and that 
of 1702, which had fixed the tax at 40 pounds, was held to 
be revived.” 

The people of Maryland were greatly excited by these 
measures, called “the Vestry Acts,” and Mr. Hollyday, and 
others equally interested in matters concerning the church, 
took a prominent part in the discussions arising therefrom, 
which though purely technical were intensely bitter on both 
sides. McMahon says: “ The abilities of the most distin- 
guished lawyers in the colony were enlisted, and rarely has 
the discussion of any legal question exhibited more learning 


and talent. The opinions of Mr. Hollyday and Mr. Dulany . 


sustaining the validity of the Act, and those of Mr. Paca 
and Mr. Chase in opposition to it, have been preserved, and 
_ are remarkable for their ingenious views and profound inves- 
tigations.” 

In 1772 Rev. Hugh Neill, Rector of St. Paul’s Parish, 
Queen Anne’s County, wrote to Mr. Hollyday in the follow- 
ing words :— 

“Sir: Enclosed you have Mr. Cook’s opinion delivered to 
Rev. Mr. McGill. I have had it carefully transcribed for 
your use. Mr. Dulany is of the opinion that there are not so 
many respectable authorities on the other side as Mr. Cook 
imagines. Among the many subsequent laws that have been 

uoted either in print or elsewhere as a confirmation of the 
aw of 1702 for the establishment of religion, I find one 
omitted which I think as cogent as any of them, viz., the law 
for establishing Charles Town. Ifalaw may be trampled upon 
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that has been so repeatedly confirmed, interwoven with the 
Constitution, and under which all the Vestries in the Pro- 
vince for seventy years have acted on, we may bid a final 
adieu to all Law, as each of the Acts of this Province may 
undergo the same fate and be abrogated not by the Legisla- 
ture, but by the voice of clamour and faction. Dear sir, you 
will pardon me if I tell you that your country calls aloud 
for your integrity and abilities at the enshewing election. 
It is to be hoped that you will sacrifice your private tran- 
quillity to the public good, and once more represent the good 
people of Queen Anne’s. 
I am with due regard 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
HUGH NEILL.” 


To this letter Mr. Hollyday sent on Aug. 1, 1772, the fol- 
lowing reply :— 

“Sir: Inclosed is my opinion of the two questions upon 
the Act of 1702. Whether the Act is in force? and whether 
the Sheriff can execute for the 40 per poll? It has been 
delayed longer than I expected it would be when I saw you. 
I had then some business on hand which I was obliged to 
give the first despatch to, which with the interruptions I 
have met with prevented my sitting down to the subject 
until Tuesday last, since when I have been pretty closely 
employed with it. 

My sentiments in point of Law as to the claim of the 
clergy you have pretty fully in the enclosed. My opinion 
of the success of a suit agt. a sheriff you already know. I 
would not undertake to give you any assurance on that Head. 

I presume it is not expected that I should send copies of 
this opinion to Messrs. Keen and Alpin, but that you will of 
course communicate it to them. 

I must ‘not conclude without taking note of the undeserved 
compliment you are pleased to pay me in the conclusion of 
your letter, but I desire you will be assured that it is my 
fixed Resolution to engage no more in the Business of As- 
sembly. 

I am sir yr most obedient servt, 
JAS. HOLLYDAY.” 


Mr. Hollyday did not long adhere to his “ fixed resolution,” 
for when the oppressions of America roused her virtuous 
sons to vindicate her injured rights, he was among the first 
to espouse her cause, and, sacrificing domestic ease and every 
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home comfort that wealth afforded, he hastened to discharge 
the important duties of a member of the Convention and 
Council of Safety, and performed them with credit to him- 
self and honor to his country. 

In the Journal of the Conventions of 1774, ’75, and ’76, we 
find a record of his services, and learn that Mr. Hollyday 
was a leading spirit in that galaxy of brilliant minds :— 


In July, 1775, Mr. Hollyday was appointed by ballot one 
of eight persons elected from the Eastern shore of Maryland 
on the Council of Safety for the Province. 

Dec. 29th, 1775, chairman of the Committee (elected by 
ballot) to prepare a draft of instruction for the deputies 
representing this Province in Congress. 

Jan. 9th, 1776, elected by ballot chairman of a Committee 
“to prepare and report a scheme for tle emission of bills of 
credit to defray the expenses of defending this Province.” 

Jan. 18th, 1776. “It was ordered that James Hollyday, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and Gustavus Scott Esqr., 
revise the Journal and proceedings of this Convention, and 
direct what part shall be published.” 

May 10th, 1776. “Mr. Hollyday was elected by ballot 
chairman of the Committee to examine the papers laid before 
the Convention by the Council of Safety, relative to the 
conduct of the said Samuel Purviauce Jr., and report the 
charge arising thereon.” 

May 24th, 1776. “ Mr. Hollyday was elected one ot that . 
celebrated Committee which politely invited the last Colo- 
nial Governor his Excellency Robert Eden Esqr. ‘ to vacate,’ 
and was also chairman of the Committee appointed to con- 


- sider a memorial from the officers of the battalion of regu- 


lars stationed at Annapolis.” 

May 25th, 1776. “Mr. Hollyday was elected one of a 
Committee to prepare a passport for his Excellency Governor 
Eden, and to draft a letter to the Committee of Safety of 
Virginia, and received orders to assist Jeremiah Townley 
Chase in revising the Journal of the proceedings of this 
Convention.” 

June 2lst, 1776. “A letter from the President of the 
Congress together with resolutions of the 1st, 3rd, and 4th 
of June being laid before the Convention and read, ‘ ordered 
that the same be referred to a Committee to report their 
opinion thereon,’ and Messrs. Hollyday, 8. Chase, T. John- 
son, Goldsborough, and Plater were elected by ballot a com- 
mittee for that purpose.” 
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July 24,1776. On reading a resolution of the Virginia 
Convention of the 31st May last, Resolved that a Committee 
be appointed to report proper resolutions in answer to the 
same, and Mr. Hollyday was one of the five gentlemen ap- 
pointed. 


This record is sufficient proof of the favor and good-will 
of the people towards Mr. Hollyday, and of their high ap- 
preciation of his talents as a statesman, and of his character 
as “an honorable man,” also of their confidence in his ability 
to act in all these positions of trust. 

That he was “not without honor among his own people” 
we learn from a letter written by his relative, Mr. Michael 
Earle, to his kinsman, Mr. Ringgold, in which he says (re- 
ferring to the appointment of a Council of Safety) “I hope 
Mr. Hollyday will be one that will serve. I wish you could 
get every man as able.” 

The following letter declining the office of Chancellor will 
be read with interest, as giving even greater evidence of the 
high estimation in which Mr. Hollyday was held, and of his 
preference for private life :— 

“ Queen Anne’s Co., 8th April, 1777. 

To the Honorable Nicholas Thomas, 

Speaker of the House of Delegates, 
Annapolis. 

Sir: Yesterday evening your letter dated the 3d of the 
present month was delivered to me little after 601k. The 
messenger who brought it informed me that he had been 
waiting from 10 o’lk at which time I was rode out, and did 
not return until about 6. I will not conceal from you Sir, 
that having been told some time ago that the H. of Delegates 
had been pleased to recommend me for the office of Chan- 
cellor, and that it was thought their recommendation would 
be concurred with by the Senate, I had taken my resolution 
on the subject before the receipt of your letter. I have ever 
thought the task of judging to be among the hardest and 
Severest Duties, and I am the more unqualified for this par- 
ticular Department as my practice in my profession has been 
altogether in the Courts of Law. It is my wish to spend the 
remainder of my days in Retirement from busy life, and in 
the exercise of such offices of Humanity as the Circle of my 
own neighbourhood may furnish occasion for, and in this wish 
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I am not without hopes of being indulged. I really Sir feel 
that I am every day growing less fit for the discharge of any 
kind of public Duty. For these reasons I am obliged to 
decline the acceptance of this very honorable appointment, 
and desire that it may be considered in the light of an ex- 
plicit refusal, if this should be thought necessary. If I 
imagined that under these circumstances my attendance at 
Annapolis was expected, I would immediately wait upon the 
Government, tho’ my state of health at present is not very 

ood. 
“ I cannot conclude Sir, without expressing my grateful 
sense of the high distinction shown me by the honorable 
Bodies who have concurred in, and the obliging manner in 
which you have been pleased to communicate this appoint- 
ment. 

I am with very true Esteem and Respect 
Sir, yr most obedt and very humble Servt 
JA. HOLLYDAY. 


We learn from a letter written to Mr. Thomas Dockery, 
of North Carolina, February 11, 1779, that Mr. Hollyday 
not only retired from public life, but eventually abandoned 
(doubtless for good reasons) his profession as a lawyer, hav- 
ing “ left the wrangling of the Bar and am in no other char- 
acter than that of a plain Farmer, who is seldom out of sight 
of the smoke of his own chimney, happy enough, indeed, in 
this, were I conscious that I deserved the encomiums your 
partial Friendship has so lavishly bestowed on me.” 

“Mr. Hollyday never married, and from his letters to his 
nieces, Mazey and Sally Anderson, we judge that his heart 
was never touched by la belle passion. There is a tradition 
that he was rarely seen to smile, and but once indulged in 
immoderate laughter, which greatly alarmed his friends. 
This great depression of spirits can, in a measure, be ac- 
counted for in the irreparable loss of his mother, to whom 
he was devotedly attached. The affection he bore to his 
only brother, Harry Hollyday, of ‘ Ratcliffe Manor,” breathes 


' Henry Hollyday (born March 9, 1725; died November 11, 1789) was 
also a member of the Maryland Assembly, and in September, 1765, was 
appointed by that body one of the committee which drafted the Resolves 
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in every line we read from his pen, and his brother’s chil- 
dren, and those of his half-sister, Mrs. William Anderson, of 
London, were constant recipients of the favors his great 
wealth enabled him to offer them. He led a happy bachelor 
life at ‘Readbourne,’ keeping open house, and giving a 
hearty welcome and shelter to any relative who was not so 
blest as himself in this world’s goods.”—(G@enealogical Notes 
of the Chamberlaine Family of Maryland.) 

The prominent part Mr. Hollyday-took in the discussions 
of the vestry acts leads us to suppose that he was a member 
in the congregation of St. Paul’s, the parish church, and 
from the record of the past we have every reason to believe 
that, like St. Barnabas of old, he “was a good man,” and 
that he was “accepted in the Beloved,” when, November 5, 
1786, “he was gathered to his forefathers” and “ entered 
into life eternal.” The following notice of his death ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Advertiser of November 10, 1786 :— 


“On Sunday last departed this life in Queen Anne’s 
County, on the Eastern Shore of this State, the Hon. James 
Hollyday, Esq.,a gentleman of distinguished abilities and 
virtue as a lawyer and a statesman, on of the most amiable 
and benevolent disposition. He represented Queen Anne’s 
County for many years, with honour to himself and advantage 
to his country, and was one of the framers of our most excel- 
lent Constitution.” 


giving some solemn and explicit declaration of their feelings against the 
Stamp Act, such action being rendered peculiarly necessary by the attempts 
to misrepresent the Maryland people in England. “ Pre-eminent amongst 
all the legislative declarations of the Colonies,” says McMahon, “for the 
lofty and dignified tone of their remonstrances, and for the entire unanimity 
with which they were adopted, these resolves form one of the proudest por- 
tions of our history.” 

James, son of Henry Hollyday, served in both branches of the Assembly, 
and waa member of the Maryland Convention which ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Since that time each Constitutional Convention 
of Maryland has included a member of the family, viz., that of 1851, Wil- 
liam M. Hollyday (grandson of Henry through his sop Henry), that of 1864, 
George S. Hollyday (grandson of Henry through his son James), and that 
of 1867, Richard C. Hollyday, brother of William M. Hollyday. 
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In concluding this sketch of so eminent a man, it becomes 
not one so closely related as the author to dilate on the 
merits that justly entitle him toa lengthy tribute, but it 
may not be amiss to express a wish that many of the name 
among the rising generation may be found “ to ewulate his 
virtues.” 
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WILLIAM PENN. 
BY THEODORE MCFADDEN. 


To the civic celebration of last year we probably owe this 
contribution to the study of Penn and his times. It no 
doubt occurred to the editor that an event which excited 
very general interest in the founder and his work might be 
protitably used to show what manner of man he was. The 
earlier biographies are without much interest to the general 
reader, and his own works are too voluminous and deal too 
much with subjects purely controversial to be very often read 
for themselves. Yet it might well be felt that there was 
matter in them which should not be allowed to perish, and 
that this was the occasion when attention could be most 
effectively directed to them. 

The book is without preface or introduction, and is the 
work of a member of the society to which Penn belonged, 
who abstains from putting his name on the title-page. The 
modesty thus indicated is one of its characteristics. The 
editor never appears except to introduce his subject and to 
furnish the links of his narrative. This is done so simply 
and naturally, that in the interest excited by the central 
figure, the reader is apt to forget that it implies very consid- 
erable skill. The book is made upon a principle of selec- 
tion; the extracts from the writings, documents, and letters 
of Penn being deemed sufficiently copious to afford the 
reader a complete view of his character and work, as to 
which the judgment to be formed is, in the main, left to the 
reader himself. 

The editor is, as might be expected, in entire harmony 
with Penn—he could scarcely be a Friend and be otherwise 


1 Passages from the Life and Writings of Wiltiam Penn, collected by 
the Editor from his published works and correspondence, and from the 
biographies of Clarkson, Lewis, and Janney, and other reliable sources. 
For sale at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 1882. 
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—and this, we think, is an advantage to the more general 
student, as well as to the book. It has quickened zeal and 
industry without impairing fidelity. It is pleasant, more- 
over, in this instance, to have the mild light of two concor- 
dant spirits blending into one. 

To those, however, who are not of his persuasion, a greater 
latitude of discussion, if discussion be desired, must be per- 
mitted of the material which has been so well furnished. 
Penn must be considered not merely as the exponent of the 
doctrines of a sect, nor as having merely traditional claims 
to honor; but as an historical figure with veritable propor- 
tions, and in relation to larger interests and standard meas- 
ures of judgment. The man, notwithstanding his nearness 
to ourselves and his perfectly authentic record, or perhaps 
because of them, is still a myth to many of us; and being, at 
the same time, the object of devoted admiration to a particu- 
lar sect, there is especial danger that his actual lineaments 
may be Jost under a veil of idolatry. 

His portrait still remains to be painted. We do not in 
the least propose to paint it here; but a few features have 
seemed to stand out very clearly as we read this work, and 
from the light which they afford the whole man may be very 
fairly viewed. It is fortunate in this case that the picture 
when thus made will be found to differ in no essential 
respect from the warmest fancies of enthusiasm. 

The rude shock given to Penn’s reputation by Macaulay 
has, we think, spent its force. It is now pretty well understood 
that this was an instance in which Macaulay could not be 
just. He hated James II. so much that he hated all who 
stood in friendly contact with him. Penn was not the only 
sufferer. No one who occupied similar relations to the king 
escaped, unless he finally exemplified in some way James’s 
malignity of disposition. ven his mistresses were abused in 
very unmanly fashion, because they were his mistresses. Ina 
case where his understanding acted freely Macaulay would 
very readily have admitted that a great tyrant might still 
inspire warm friendship; that that friendship might produce 
illusion ; that services might be rendered in such a case and 

VoL. vi1.—31 
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gratitude returned. No more than this is wanting to Penn’s 
vindication where the charges against him came from one who 
would deny the possibility of its application to JamesII. Add 
tothis the contempt with which Macaulay regarded the society 
of which Penn was a member, and which he is never at the 
smallest pains to conceal, and we abundantly account for a 
misconception. The Quaker guise, which seems to throw a 
mantle over Penn, obscures even to us, irrationally so we 
admit, his real claims to heroism. We can hardly bring our- 
selves to believe that he is a Lycurgus ora Solon. Yet it is 
certain, as Montesquieu perceived, that he is as great as they. 

The only value of an allusion to Macaulay at this time is 
the light which his strictures throw upon that which he 
overlooked, and which, however, is the salient trait in Penn’s 
character. It is what lawyers call a negative pregnant; a 
denial, that is, which teems with affirmation. The thing he 
did not see is altogether the most important. He was very 
well able to perceive that some of Penn’s political opinions 
were in advance of the most advanced of his age; but the 
method by which Penn attained to those opinions was as a 
sealed book to the historian. Had he been able or willing 
to open that book, he would have held the key to the char- 
acter he disparaged, and he must have hesitated to ascribe 
vulgar motives to those supposed actions of Penn, the facts 
as to which have been so effectually set right. 

It is plain upon a mere surface view that Penn’s was a 
temperament of extreme activity, that he was endowed with 
clear intelligence, ready resources of wit and talent, was 
quite capable of forming and executing comprehensive 
designs; that in his moral nature there was no taint; that 
he was pure and loved purity; that, if not absolutely un- 
selfish—he became a husband and a father—he was in 
the highest degree disinterested. The evidence is com- 
plete that with him no personal consideration, it might 
be said, no mere human motive ever stood for a moment in 
the way of duty and duty of the highest. The question with 
him was always, “in what way can I do most good?” His 
youthful firmness in resisting both severity and allurement, 
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both domestic and governmental oppression, when the sacri- 
fice of his religious convictions was at stake, illustrates the 
tenor of his whole career. The story is too well known to 
be repeated, but the naive manliness he displayed all through 
those scenes will always be as delightful as the principles for 
which he suffered will be important. 

It is the clearness of all this in a life of no common exi- 
gencies which constitutes the special value of its study. He 
was not a mere enthusiast whose views, nursed in seclusion, 
might be suspected of receiving support from fanaticism; but 
he was as well, by habit and character, a man of action who 
brought his illuminations into contact with the world, and 
tried them in the crucible of experience. His field was a 
large one, and with his writings, which are indeed part of 
his life, makes a very complete whole, than which no better 
opportunity has been offered for psychological analysis. It 
is not too much to say that the character of Cromwell, so 
much labored in these later days, does not afford so good a 
one. After all that Carlyle and his followers have said and 
done for their hero, we are still left with a haunting doubt 
as to the great Protector’s character and motives. The pas- 
sions which agitated that mighty nature disturb the acutest 
critical vision and leave a sense of something dark and. 
dubious. But Penn requires no book-making for those who 
read his own explicit record. 

As to the writings themselves it may be said in general 


' that they are admirably clear in style, the work, primarily, 


of a well-educated gentleman, in whom religious zeal has be- 
come a dominant motive. Those in vindication of his tenets 
are less logical than those of Barclay, but have greater beauty 
of sentiment, speak more as from man to man, and, as may be 
supposed, manifest more clearly the character of the writer. 
They abound with keen Socratic thrusts; flashes that seem 
caught from the world in which he lives to illustrate that to 
which he aspires; brief, pithy, practical sentences, that by a 
kind of unforeseen movement dispose of an objection or a diffi- 
culty with as much ease and suddenness as did his rapier of the 
night attack made upon him in the streets of Paris. Apart 
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from their controversial bias, they would make a very com- 
plete and very excellent body of practical divinity. We 
must be pardoned, however, for thinking that it is when he 
touches upon a political right or principle that the insight 
seems deepest and the style freest and firmest. It is in such 
utterances that all the qualities of the writer are seen at 
their best. They disclose in a very marked way the inti- 
mate connection between personal religion and the rights of 
conscience, und the development of public liberty so peculiar 
to the English race. 

But the critical character of these productions is of less 
importance than the clear view which they afford of the 
principle which lay at the root of Penn’s character. That 
principle was spirituality, and it made him, of course, in his 
age, a religionist. By what subtle affiliation it led him to 
choose the doctrines of the I'riends would be to inquire too 
curiously. Such choice is, as often as otherwise, determined 
by accident. This much may be said that those doctrines, 
then as now, offered ample scope for the indulgence of the 
tendency ; and it reflects permanent distinction upon the 
society that the special form of the spiritual character, which 
produced such striking results, was moulded in its midst, and 
that it was from association with its apostles that he derived 
the sense of confidence and the strength which goes with it, 
so essentially helpful to every man in important undertak- 
ings. It is equally certain, however, that had he lived in 
the time of Francis of Assisi, he would have been his fol- 
lower, and illustrated his teachings with as much beauty and 
consistency as he did those of George Fox. Had he lived 
later, he might have remained in the Church of England, 
and have found, like Wordsworth, an outlet for his secret 
yearnings in the spiritual worship of nature. In either case, 
however, he would have united action to belief. His enthu- 
siasm would have inspired both. Whilegoing barefoot himselt 
with St. Francis, he would have provided shoes for those who 
needed them, and would not scorn to wear them. The 
peasant girls of the lake country, with their “dower of 
beauty,” would have been sent to school. Hence in all his 
schemes he was a philanthropist as well as a legislator. It 
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is imperishable that amid all the fervor of new ideas and 
new institutions which, in his conception, reached forward 
remotely into posterity, he took thought for the heathen and 
the savage, by many believed to be the natural enemy of 
the white man, those negatives of humanity as they may well 
be termed, and sought to secure, and measurably did secure, 
their welfare under the government he established. 

With this spiritual quality kept in view, we have no diffi- 
culty in comprehending his whole frame of thought, not 
merely as a Obristian living in habitual nearness to Deity, 
but as politician, legislator, ruler, citizen, in every relation, 
in every act of life. It branches and buds forth in him with 
a full and vital luxuriance. The spirit which had made him 
free, made him by its own compulsion, as he esteemed it, 
desire freedom for every man, freedom too to act and think 
nobly, and taught him the way to obtain and secure that 
freedom. It led up his thoughts, in framing schemes of 
government, to the impossibility of ascribing an abiding 
foree anywhere but to the soul of man with its capacity, 
actual or potential, of being the seat of the most Holy. 
Religious toleration and political liberty, therefore, as com- 
monly understood, seemed to him a mere accident, a truism. 
They followed as a matter of course. They went without 
argument. It was to realize this conception, to give form 
and substance to his spiritual dream, as well as for the great 


_practical purpose of affording relief from the persecution 


from which he and his brethren had suffered, that he spent 
himself in the effort to found his commonwealth. All the 
qualities which he manifested in this work and his other life 
work, his wisdom, sagacity, patience, sweetness of temper, 
radiate from the same central principle. If in his own per- 
sonal affairs there seems sometimes a discord, it is no more 
than occurs in every such life when not wholly freed from 
the necessity of considering selfish interests. It is the pre- 
sence, not the absence of the higher attribute, which causes 
the jar. In more congenial relations it is only better seen. 
In the seasons of Penn’s prosperity it is always supreme, nor 
less so in the hours of dejection and distress, which came to 
him as they come to most of us. Even in those long years 
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of his decline, with faculties weakened by disease and wholly 
sequestered from the world, the guiding principle did not 
lose its hold, but demonstrated its reality by reigning as an 
instinct when reason had almost ceased to exist. 

His love of order, his soberness of judgment on all those 
occasions when undue enthusiasm was to be repressed, or 
when it was in the least likely to run into practical injustice; 
his readiness under trying circumstances to select and apply 
sound maxims, his equal quickness to discern character and 
to test theory by performance, with the unstudied spontaneous 
air which always accompanied him, all seem the result of 
accepted and defined principles of thought in which nothing 
had been left vague or uncertain. Had he been called on to 
explain this in words, he would have attributed the whole to 
that measure of inward light which had been vouchsafed to 
him. Inward light there was undoubtedly. A spirit did 
move over the face of those waters. We are not now to 
question his own interpretation of it. 

That with these qualities he should have been a leader in 
all senses among his own people, and, indeed, apparently fore- 
most in any undertaking to which he gave himself, is not 
surprising. Nor, on the other hand, that,.at a period when 
enthusiasm ran high, he should at times be opposed and 
misrepresented. The spiritua! fire burnt in him as purely as 
in any saint in the calendar ; but, not setting himself up as a 
saint (if not despising, at least ignoring fanaticism and 
asceticism), he incurred, in some instances, the usual penalties, 
ingratitude and detraction. Besides, he was a new and very 
striking convert to a new sect, not at first distinguished for 
its moderation. Indeed it has seemed to us by no means 
improbable, although in the absence of direct historical evi- 
dence we would not be understood as asserting it, that the 
aspersions, which have survived to our own day, took their 
rise in his, and among zealots of his own household of faith. 
It was difficult, no doubt, for an average Friend of those times 
to understand that one of their number could mingle in the 
affairs of the courts of Charles and James, no matter for what 
beneficent purpose, and return from them uncontaminated. 
Still more difficult for such a person to understand that Penn 
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should not absolutely abhor Roman Catholics, and that he 
should be able, up to a certain point, even to clasp hands 
with them. The law of his larger mind lay a little beyond 
the ken of his co-workers. That he was able to exhibit a 
zeal equal to the warmest, and yet retain his good sense on 
every occasion, is the best proof of the native strength of his 
understanding. 

We are aware that what we have said has, in spite of 
ourselves, run too much in the usual vein of treatment of 
American subjects, eulogy rather than analysis. It is hard, 
indeed, for a Philadelphian, as he walks the pavements and 
breathes the air of his native city, to displace from his 
imagination altogether the benignant image of the founder 
which is identical with his earliest perceptions. Nor do we 
think in this case that it needs to be so. There is enough in 
Penn to command our sincerest admiration, and we look in 
vain for darker shades. 

We have said that the author of this opuscule has con- 
tented himself, in his extreme modesty, with merely leading 
the reader to his subject, and allowing it to speak for itself. 
There are, however, here and there,some bits of excellent 
writing. In proof of this we subjoin the following descrip- 
tion of Penn in his last days. It has a flavor of Penn himself. 

“By the inward retirement of soul and withdrawal of © 
mind from outward and earthly influence which he so often 
called others to know and enjoy for themselves, he had known 


- his spiritual strength to be renewed, his heart enlarged, his 


mental vision quickened and extended, and his judgment 
calmed and balanced as in the divine presence ; and his spirit 
had been raised above the influence of human institutions, 
customs, maxims, and creeds, and from that height a sight 
had been given him of eternal truth and right, and of God’s 
own gracious ways, and now, in the failure of mind and 
body, this blessed communion which he had been drawn into 
the enjoyment of in his very early years, which had been his 
stay and rest throughout his active and troubled life, was 
accorded to him in bountiful measure. His peace was made 
to flow as a river which finds the last of its course through 
quiet meadows.” 
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A JOURNAL OF A CAMPAIGN FROM PHILADELPHIA 
TO PAULUS HOOK. 


BY ALGERNON ROBERTS, OF LOWER MERION TOWNSHIP, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 


From the Sparks MSS. in Harvard College Library. 


August the 16th 1776 the company of associators, com- 
manded by Captain John Young in company with Captain 
Holstein went on board of a shallop Commanded by one 
Stroud, and Navigated by him and a man that he cal’d Ned 
the shallop being one that was used to carry Bran in, which 
made it extremely disagreeable as will appear in the sequel 
2bout three oclock in the afternoon we all got on board 
being about seventy nen including Officers the tide being 
almost spent and wind contrary we concluded to lay on 
board that night in order to set off the next tide which 
would suit the following morning about two oclock to keep 
the men all on board (who like Lots wife reluctantly look’t 
back) we hove out in the stream but not having an anchor 
of sufficient weight to ride at we ware obliged to warp her 
to the warfe at about six fathoms of Cable in this condition 
we lay for some time the tide ebing and the wind blowing 
strong down stream we by some unforeseen accident loosed 
our warp and drifted down to Market Street warf many 
times in danger of getting foul of other shallops that lay at 
anchor in the stream in striving to get to the warfe our man 
Ned fell over bord which was attended with no other conse- 
quence than asound ducking that brought him to his reason 
which he seemed to have lost by being under the immediate 
influance of Bacchus who now in council with Neptune 
seem’d to be plotting our ruin for no soonner had we hawl’d 
into the warfe than the sky was or’e Cast, with clouds which 
seem’d to fore-bode a severe gust and friten’d the most of 
the men on shore tho some of us chose to abide the conse- 
quence which proved no other than a heavy shower of rain 
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which was succeeded by asereane morning the tide now flow- 
ing I went on shore to collect the men which having almost 
accomplished we hove off and stood up to Warders warfe 
whare we came to in order to wait for the officers and the 
rest of the men’s coming on board which caused us to deiay 
that tide to the no small mortification of the commander of 
the shallop whose impatience now drew the men all on board 
the tide now suiting we again hove off tho with a con- 
trary wind which caused us to keep constantly tacking from 
the one shore to the other a very slow way of sailing that 
made us tired of our voyage tho the day was exceedingly 
fine and to elevate our misfortunes theare came a boat load 
of watermelons along side which we soon bought up upon 
which we regail’d ourselves in this manner we continued 
our voyage till the tide was beginning to ebb we now having 
got a little above the mouth of Pemepeck dropt anchor and 
some of us went on shore to refresh ourselves whare we saw 
a man that was drownded and taken up by the neighbors 
one of whom was gone for the corowner we waiting till he 
came back it then being about midnight we went on board 
whare we lay till about daylight when thare arose a squale 
of wind that caused us to drag anchor and drove us almost 
on shore but luckily for us the wind abating our anchor 
brought us to whare we lay till the tide suited when we 
weighed and stood up tho with a contrary wind which 
obliged us to keep tacking as heretofore the tide beginning 
to ebb we again dropt anchor and the most of the men and 
officers went on shore being now hartily tired of our shallop 
which stank so of the bran that used to be carriyed in its 
hole that we chose rather to walk than to lay thare waiting 
for the tide we left a gaurd over our baggage who ware to 
come with the shallop up to Bristol whare we ware to wait 
for them upon landing we ware much chagrind finding that 
we had six miles to travel before we reached Bristol and 
fasting for some time our rations being almost expanded not 
taking more than one days provisions on board being in- 
formed that we should get to Trenton in one tide tho to our 
disapointment we found it would take three tides under' 
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these mortifying scireumstances we traveled to Neshameny 
ferry where we refreshed ourselves and proceeded for Bristol 


a small town in Bux County at this time crowded with asso- - 


siators going to the Jerseys which made the fare but very 
indifferent and that likewise exorbitant after staying here 
about two hours the shallop coming up many of us went on 
board again tho some chose rather to travel to Trenton on 
foot than to take another voyage on board the shallop which 
was now grown nautious to that degree that we chose to 
stay on the bare deck that night being within three miles of 
Trenton Landing whare we arived the next morning about 
seven oclock to our unspeakable joy being heartily tired of 
our voyage after unloading our baggage we got a waggon to 
carry it to Amboy drew rations which we took to a church 
yard at the upper end of Trenton whare we coock’t them it 
being the first time that we had an opportunity of regularly 
trying our hands at that buisness and tho not performed in 
the best order it was an agreeable repast a good stomack sup- 
plying the place of sauce after dining all that kept Journals 
got Journallising on a tomb stone erected to the memory of 
Joseph Worrel and inscribe with the following incription 
Viz 
This stone is erected not from pomp or Pagentry but from true affection 
For other thoughts employ’d the Widdow'd Wife 
The best of Husbands lov’d in private life 
Bids her with tears to raise this humble stone 
Which holds his ashes and expects her own 

after contemplating on this and many other Tomb stones we 
set off for Princetown being twelve miles from Trenton 
nothing meterial hapning on the road and the weather very 
fine with a delightfull country made our journey grow much 
more agreeable than heretofore after traveling in this agree- 
able manner for about three hours we arived at Prince Town 
a small village Town the very butifully situated on a very 
high and seemingly healthy piece of ground commanding an 
extencive prospect of a beautifull and fertil well inhabited 
contry which no doubt was the occation of erecting here that 
famous Collage which is a beautifull stone edifice being about 
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two hundred feet front and about fifty feet deep making a 
very beautifull appearance from the post road being divided 
from it by a large and elegant yard, in this butifull place we 
lodg’d this night the next morning we set off for Brunswick 
which is fifteen miles from Prince town the day being ex- 
tremely hot and the road rather hilly it took us the greatest 
part of that day in travling that stage nothing meterial hap- 
ning this day except the exorbitansey of the inkeepers who 
had grown insolent to that degree that we could scarce re- 
fresh ourselves without taking more of the soldier upon us 
than we then had learn’d to sit gracefully under tho to 
aleveate our misfortunes under these disagreeable circum- 
stances we found the inhabitants in general very kinde and 
Hospitable supplying us in as plentious a manner as their 
circumstances would admit of about four oclock in the after- 
noon we ariv’d at Brunswick a small town disagreeably situ- 
ated upon the W side of the Rarinton and surrounded by 
the adjesent hills in such a manner that it lies undiscoverd 
till one has almost entered the streets which in wet weather 
are almost impasable not being paved and the water collect- 
ing in them from the houses and adjesent hills as we expe- 
rienced thare being this night a severe Thunder gust attended 
with a very heavy shower of rain which raised the Rarinton 
river in such a manner that it was with great difficulty that 
we crost the next morning the rapidity of the current joind 
to the ignorance of the boat men who seem’d a set of the 
most stupid mortals living drove us a considerable way below 
the landing where with some difficulty we got our waggon 
out under a butifull red shelley pricipice which excibited a 
most romantic appearance there being numbers of butifull 
cascades thrilling down the craggey rocks occationd by the 
shower the preceeding night after getting our waggon upon 
the landing we proceeded to Bonomptown whare we refresh’d 
ourselves at a moderate rate upon good fare and set off for 
Amboy where we arived about four oclock in the afternoon 
got quarters in a small house occupied by a man his wife and 
four small children which made our quarters some-what dis- 
agreeable as may be judged there being but two small rooms 
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in the house to accomadate 33 of us and the family and 
they gaining a subsistance by keeping a dram shop but we 
had Hobsans choice this or none the town being much 
crowded with soldiers and no tents to be had after unload- 
ing our bagage we drew rations cook’t them in our manner 
which was not very elegant tho our appetites ware whet so 
sharp by long fasting that our supper wanted no other sauce 
and being very werey we ware not curious about lodgings 
wraping ourselves up in our blankets we lay on the floor 
which was not very clean and sweet our landlady being one 
of these Philosophers that think all hapiness consists in grati- 
fying our inclinations tho at the expence of many a pair of 
shoes which she lost in the dirt about the floor which did 
not appear to be clean’d since the house was built tho as the 
saying is its an ill wind that blows nobody good this dirt 
being dry made our lodgings soft and dusty tho not very 
cleanly a bad circumstance in soldiering in this dirty maner 
we lay down in order to repose tho not without some appre- 
hentions of an attack as the enemy lay right opposite us on 
Staten Island (not being above a mile from amboy being only 
divided by an arm of the sea commonly cald the sound) and 
had erected a battery from which they had fired upon the 
town several times tho with little damage and likewise the 
appearance of two frigates off the lower end of the Island 
seemd to indecate an attack which occation’d general orders 
for intrenching which begun about 11 oclock and was carried 
on with such alecrity that about day bake the intrenchments 
whare in such fouwardnes as to cover us from the enemeys 
batereys the next day we got them almost completed which 
gave us much leasure as our duty was easy we had time to 
rove about the adjesent country and to contemplate upon its 
furlorn state which now exibeted an appearance meloncholley 
beyond description being in a great measure forsaken by its 
inhabitants and there habitations taken up by the militia 
from the Jerseys and the adjacent provinces whome necesitey 
rather than inclination obliged in many places to use the 
fences for fuel to cook their rations with which laid the 
pastures and corn fields open whare by the industrious 
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labour of their owners whare totaly destroyed and the coun- 
try laid waste which will be the case in the neighbourhood 
of every camp being a natural consequance attending camps 
whare conveniency and ease are oftener consulted than the 
welfare of the neighbourhood this being the case as it always 
will it becomes every lover of his country to use all means 
in his power to keep the seat of war at as great a distance 
from his home as possible and not in the unnatural way of 
many to strive by all means in their power to get them in 
their neighbourhoods under the false hopes of their being 
protectors of Liberty and property and promoters of order 
and morality as they are and ever will be the bane of all 
those blessings and nothing can make them tollerable but 
their being neighbours and countrymen who may be ex- 
pected to use less cruelty and carnage than an opposite army 
who are to satiate their cruel and averitious appetites at the 
expence of the defenceless inhabitants whose property they 
can look upon in no other light than as magazines of their 
opponents and as such will use them I think this is no ex- 
ageration of the necesery and custom of army and could 
wish that no one was so credulous as to believe the contrary 
and would join heart and hand to remove the cause instead 
of wishing for the effects but to return to our journey on the 
evening of the 28th we recieved orders to march to Newark 
and the 29th we set off about day light arived at Elizabeths 
Town about 12 oclock whare we drew rations cook’t them 
and eat our dinners the afternoon proving rainy we got 
quarters in the church whare we lay till about 10 oclock 
when we ware alarmed by a report of the enemys landing 
down at the point upon which all our men showd the great- 
est celerity in getting to arms and marching down to the point 
which is near two miles from the town but before we had 
all marched it was discovered to be a false alarm and we re- 
ceived orders to go to our quarters and there to lay on our 
arms that night the nex morning we marched for Newark 
whare we arived about nine oclock A. M. this afternoon 
proving rainey likewise we ware obliged to take up our quar- 
ters here that night tho not very convenient as the town was 
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much crowded with militia tho under these circumstances 
we found this place more agreeable than we expected as the 
inhabitants behaved with the utmost kindness in their power 
the next morning we received orders to march to Bergen 
which was obey’d with much reluctance as we had the most 
unfavourable accounts of that part of the country which in 
many parts we found true for we had not marched many 
miles before we came to a salt marsh that exhibited a fright- 
full appearance and extended as far as the eye could behold 
through which we had to pass on a causeway that obliged us 
to pull off our shoes and stockings and wade through half 
leg deep in mud and water in this way we traveled about 
half a mile when we came to a creek called Peseck over 
which we crost in boats it being near half a mile broad but 
no sooner had we crost but we had to renew our march 
through the mud again for about three quarters of a mile 
when we came to another creek called Hackensack which is 
near a mile a cross tho when we had crost that creek we 
found ourselves still in the marsh for near half a mile which 
confirmed the accounts we had of the country and made us 
long for the hills of Pensylvania about three oclock we got 
to Bergen a small ill[?] built in the county of the same name 
where we experienced many inconveniences that we had as 
yet been strangers to amongst the rest was swarms of Mus- 
quetoes which pestered us beyond description in this dis- 
agreeable place we lay for 3 days when we received orders to 
march to paulus hook a neck of land lying between the north 
river and the sound and being divided by the former from 
New York after laying here two days many of us got passes 
and went over to New York being led by mere curiosity as 
the most of us were strangers and without a guid we coud 
give but a poor description of the City more than to say it 
seemd to be devested of almost all that makes a City agreea- 
ble and the streets barrocaded in such a manner that it gave 
it a most dreary appearance after wandrirfg through this for- 
lorn city till evening we went down to the warf in order to 
goe over to pauls hook in which we ware disappointed as 
the boats ware all over on the other shore this being the 
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case we took our lodgings up in the city that night and 
crost the next morning and went up to Bergen whare we 
lay for 3 days and marched to the Hook again lay there 3 
days and marched to Bergen where we lay waiting orders to 
go home which we received with in expressable joy on the 
14th day of September nothing very meterial hapning on our 
journey home except forced marches which brought us to 
Philadilphia on the 17th of September about 2 oclock in the 
morning after a campeign of 4 weeks and 5 days in which 
we underwent many toils that can be better immagined than 
expressed. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 
(Concluded from page 308.) 


Suannon — Sykes —WetHereD— Ripce.y—Martin — Finney—MILter— 
McMvu.Litan—GarpDNER—GOLDsBOROUGH — McCaLLMont—CLaxton— 
Massry—'l'nomas—H envis. 


156. Mary Swaynoy,® daughter of John and Catharine 
(French) Shannon, inherited an equal interest in the estates of 
her parents with her sister Anne. She married James Sykes, 
“of Kent County on Delaware, Esquire,” probably a relative of 
James Sykes, a Vestryman and Warden of Immanuel Church, 
New Castle, from 1717 to 1729, and of James Sykes, “of the 
County of New Castle,” who married her cousin Elizabeth 
(Carpenter) Wright (143). Mr. Sykes was Lieutenant of 
Captain Cesar Rodney’s Company of Militia from Dover 
Hundred in the Regiment for Kent County upon Delaware in 
1756. He was a “Justice of the Peace and of the County 
Court, Court of Common Pleas, for the County of Kent,” a 
commission which was reissued to him November 1, 1766, 
and August 24, 1769. With George Read and Nicholas 
Van Dyke he was a Delegate from Delaware to the Continen- 
tal Congress from 1777 to 1778.* December 25, 1779, he 
was appointed, by Act of Assembly, Trustee of the General 
Loan, Office for Kent County, but declined to accept the 
office. In 1780 he was Register in Chancery. He.is thus 
spoken of in an “ eulogium” of his son, James Sykes, M.D.,t 


* A letter from Mr. Sykes to his colleague, George Read, dated “ Phila- 
delphia, April 10th, 1777,” soon after his arrival in Congress, is given in 
W. T. Read’s Life of George Read, pp. 261 @& seg. It expresses the 
greatest anxiety that the latter should join him in consequence of his lack 
of capacity for public discourse. 

t Son of James Sykes by a second wife. The “ eulogium” cited appears 
in Huffington’s Delaware Register, vol. i. pp. 430 et seg. Besides attain- 
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delivered by J. Franklin Vaughan, M.D., before the Medical 


Society of Delaware: “He held several important and 
honourable offices in the State, which evinces the standing 
he possessed in society ; and the general satisfaction given by 
him, in the performance of their duties, is a fair criterion by 
which to judge of his merit. He was repeatedly chosen as a 
Member of the Privy Council; and, when the change was 
about to be effected in the administration of the government 
of the State, he was appointed one of the Members of the 
Convention which framed the present Constitution. He 
attended the first meeting, at which the work was com- 
menced ; but previous to the second, when it was finished 
and adopted, it pleased Providence to remove him from this 
and all other earthly cares and honours, and, therefore, his 
name does not appear as one of the signers of that instru- 
ment, in the formation of which he had assisted.” Mr. 
Sykes was a member of the General Conventions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, held from September 27 to 
October 7, 1785, October 10 and 11, 1786, and from July 28 
to August 8, 1789. Mrs. Sykes died before her husband, 
who married again. Mr. Sykes died in April, 1792, his will 
being dated the 2d, and admitted to probate the 16th, of 
that month. At that time he resided in Dover, Delaware, 
and owned two plantations of several hundred acres each “in > 
the Forest of Murderkill Hundred,’ Kent County. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sykes had one child: 

392. Mary, b. about 1752. In her father’s will she is spoken of in these 
terms: “ As my daughter Mary will at my decease have in right 
of her Mother, in addition to what she already possesses, a very 
considerable Estate, amounting in the whole to much more than 


any provision I can make for my other children, I give her thirty 
pounds lawfal money of the Delaware State, in token of my affec- 





ing distinction in his profession, Doctor Sykes was Presidential Elector for 
Delaware in 1793, and for nearly fifteen years President of the Senate, and 
in 1801-2 Acting Governor of that State. His son James Sykes, M.D., was 
an able surgeon, and his grandson George Sykes was a distinguished soldier, 
at the time of his death, in 1880, holding the rank of Colonel and Brigadier- 
General by brevet in the Army of the United States, and Major-General 
of Volunteers. The family lived at Dover, in the old Chew house, on the 
green, afterwards the residence of the Hon. John M. Clayton. 
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tion for her, and it is my desire that she should lay out that money 
in a piece of plate and keep it in remembrance of me.” She m. 
John Wethered, son of Richard Wethered, of Maryland, by his 
wife Isabella, daughter of Colonel William Blay, of Blay’s Range, 
Kent County, in the same Province, and grandson of Samuel 
Wethered, a merchant of London, England, and his wife Dolly, 
eldest daughter of Sir William Lewin, Knight, Sheriff of London 
in 1713.* They had issue. 

158. Mary Ruipeety,’ daughter of Nicholas and Anne 
(French) Ridgely, was born at her parents’ residence in St. 
Stephen’s Parish, Cecil County, Maryland, January 26, 1730 
-31. She married Patrick Martin, “of Kent County on 
Delaware, Gentleman,” and lived for several years near 
Duck Creek. Letters of administration on her estate were 
granted to her half-brother, Dr. Charles Greenberry Ridgely, 
May 9, 1758. Mr. Martin survived his wife, letters on his 
estate being granted to John Clayton, of Kent County, 
March 14,1761. They had: 

393. A child, who d. in infancy, January 20, 1755.f 


161. Davip Fryvey,' son of John and Elizabeth (French) 
Finney, was born in America, but, according to the state- 
ment of a descendant, received his higher education in Ire- 
land, and, returning to this country,studied law, and practised 
his profession at New Castle.§ He witnessed a deed of gift 


* For the ancestry of Mr. Wethered, see Hanson’s Old Kent, and Genea- 
logical Notes, by Lawrence Buckley Thomas (Baltimore, 1877). ‘The latter 
contains an engraving of the coat of arms of the family, which is traced from 
James Wethered, of Ashlyns, Hertfordshire, England, about A. D. 1400. 

t+ Their son Peregrine Wethered married his cousin, Hannah Medford, 
daughter of George and Elizabeth (Lathim) Medford (292); their son 
Samuel Wethered married his cousin, Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel Don- 
aldson and Mary (Syng) Yeates (286); and their granddaughter, Mary 
Shubrick (daughter of Rear-Admiral William Branford Shubrick, U.S. N., 
and their daughter Harriet Wethered) married George Clymer, M.D., U. 
8. N., also a descendant of Jéran Kyn (see note under 317), for whom see 
Keith’s Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania, p. (101). 

t A touching letter written on this occasion by Mr. Martin to his father- 
in-law is still preserved. ' 

@ Among the students in his office was his cousin-german, Thomas 
McKean, afterwards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 
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of land from Robert and Dorothy Finney to his uncle, Rob- 
ert Finney, of Chester County, Pa., in 1744, and in 1752 pur- 
chased land in East Nottingham Township, and in 1753 in 
New London Township, in both of which transactions he is 
described as “of New Castle, Attorney-at-Law.” May 25, 
1748, he was commissioned by the Provincial Council Cap- 
tain of a Company of Associators of New Castle County, and 
his name appears, December 28, 1757, in a list of members of 
Captain Richard McWilliams’s Company (including Thomas 
McKean, John Thompson, and George Read, elsewhere men 
tioned) in Colonel William Armstrong’s Regiment of Foot in 
the same county,* which some of his fellow-townsmen had 
desired he should command.t October 31, 1764, with his 
father and other residents of New Castle, he was appointed 
by Thomas and Richard Penn a Trustee for New Castle Com- 
mon; and by Act of Assembly passed June 138, 1772, with 
John Thompson, George Read, Thomas McKean, and George 
Monro, he was constituted a Trustee of certain portions otf 
the “ Market Square” for the use of the inhabitants of New 
Castle. January 25, 1771, and December 9, 1775, he was 
commissioned a Justice for the County of New Castle for the 
trial of negroes; March 8, 1777, a Justice of the Peace; and 
June 27, 1778, being then Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Delaware, a Justice of the Superior Court, with powers of > 
gaol delivery, etc. He married Ann, daughter of John 
Thompson, of County Antrim, Ireland, where, probably, she 


‘was born, her father emigrating to America during her 


childhood. She 1s spoken of as “a sensible and accomplished 
woman,” and was the sister of John Thompson, ot New Cas- 
tle, who married David Finney’s cousin-german, Letitia 
McKean, sister of Governor Thomas McKean. Judge Fin- 
ney inherited considerable property from both tather and 
mother, and at one time was reputed the wealthiest citizen 
of Delaware. “His large estate, however,” says a biogra- 


* Printed in W. T. Read’s Life of George Read, pp. 48 and 49. 
¢ See a letter of William Till to Richard Peters, from New Castle, 
November 4, 1755, Pa. Archives, vol. ii. pp. 464-5. 
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pher,* “was subsequently greatly injured, during our Revolu- 
tionary struggle, by the depreciation of the Continental 
paper, the almost exclusive currency of that day. He and 
his wife were strong whigs, and the expectation or, at least, 
the doctrine of the whigs was, that the Continental bills 
would all finally be redeemed, and that he was a recreant 
enemy to his country, who did not give them implicit credit. 
This rule of conduct was adopted by Mr. Finney, and here 
is one instance of how it worked. He sold a large farm in 
New Castle County, called *‘ Muscle Cripple,’ for $20,000, and 
received in payment that currency, the principal part, if not 
the whole, of which died, afterwards, in his hands. The 
property was worth the sum in hard money. It was one of 
the finest farms in the State of Delaware, comprising some 
five hundred or more acres of excellent land, with conve- 
nient buildings, well-watered, etc., and within a convenient 
distance of New Castle, a healthy, beautiful place, and the 
seat of justice in the principal county of the State. I remem- 
ber ‘Muscle Cripple’ well, having spent weeks there as a 
relative of the family, which at one time occupied it asa 
residence. Mr. Finney, with his family, removed thence to 
their mansion house in New Castle, and subsequently to his 
farm adjacent to that town, where he departed this life at an 
advanced age. His education was liberal. His bodily health 
was uninterrupted through life. I have no recollection of 
his ever having had disease till that which resulted in his 
death. His understanding was sound, his general deport- 
ment kind and cheerful, and his benevolence unbounded. 
As a husband he was uniformly affectionate, kind, and re- 
spectful (in his eyes his wife was hardly capable of daing 
wrong); and as a father he was affectionate, and indulgent, it 
may be, to a fault. My aunt survived her husband several 
years, continuing to reside on the farm where he died to the 
end of her own pilgrimage. Mrs. Finney was an estimable 


* The late Thomas McKean Thompson, nephew of Mrs. David Finney, in 
a MS. account of the Thompson family, for the extract from which, as well 
as for other information concerning the descendants of Judge Finney, I am 
indebted to John D. McKennan, Esq., of Washington, Pa. 
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woman. Besides the advantages of a good education, she 
had a large share of practical knowledge, what we call com- 
nion sense, was cheerful, kind, and benevolent, and was a 
consistent member of the Presbyterian Church.” Judge 
Finney died from mortification following a sore, caused by a 
ryebeard getting in his leg, in May, 1806, his will being 
admitted to probate the 20th of that month. He had six 
children: 


394. Jonn Frencu. He lived in New Castle, and is the only grandson 
mentioned in the will of Dr. John Finney, who bequeathed him a 
“ plantation on the north side of the new canal, with marsh adjoin- 
ing,” after the death of his two aunts (whom, however, he did not 
survive). His will is dated at New Castle, March 27, 1793, and 
was admitted to probate April 2,1794. From the fact, that he 
left all his property to his brothers and sisters, it is inferred he 
d. unm. or 8. p. 

395. Evizasetu. She is mentioned in her grandfather Dr. John Finney’s 
will. She m. (by 1793) James Miller, and d. s. p. 

396. Ann. She is mentioned in her grandfather Dr. John Finney’s will. 
She m. (by 1793) William Miller, “of Philadelphia, Esquire,” 
brother of James Miller, who m. her sister. She d. before her 
father, leaving issue. 

397. Davip Tuompson, b. in New Castle, January 20, 1773. He was m. 
by the Rev. James Latta, in Wilmington, Delaware, March 9, 
1797, to Mary, daughter of John James, Esquire, of Wilmington, 
b. in that borough, September 20, 1775. At the division of his > 
father-in-law’s estate, in 1801, he and Mrs. Finney were assigned a 
lot of ground in Wilmivgton, which was sold by them in 1806 to 
Colonel Allen McLane, of the same borough. Mr. Finney also 
inherited all his father’s real estate. He lived with his father in 
New Castle County until 1806, when he removed to the town of 
Washington, Washington County, Pa., and soon after to West 
Middletown, in the same county. In 1811 Mr. Finney settled 
in Coshocton (now Holmes) County, Ohio, but subsequently re- 
turned to Washington County, Pa., on account of difficulties with 
the Indians. After remaining here nearly two years he again 
went to Ohio, and resided in the present Holmes County for the 
rest of his life, occupied with agricultural pursuits. He was 
chosen Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for Coshocton County, 
but only served one term, resigning on account of the great dis- 
tance (thirty miles) he was obliged to travel, to attend the sessions. 
He was a Ruling Elder in the first Presbyterian Church organized 
in that part of Ohio, holding this office until his death, which oc- 
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curred in Holmes County, November 22, 1863. Mrs. Finney d.in 
Holmes County, July 13, 1859. They left issue.* 

398. Wasuineton Lee. He studied law and practised his profession in 
the borough of Wilmington, Delaware. He m. (Records of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia) December 19, 1797, Christiana, daugh- | 
ter of George Bickham, a merchant, and in 1785 Warden of 
Philadelphia, by his wife Christiana, formerly wife of Dietrich 
Rees, of the same city. Mr. Finney d. s. p. in 1804, his will being 
dated January 26, and admitted to probate March 7, of that year. 
He devised all his estate to Mrs. Finney, appointing as executors 
his father-in-law, his brother, David Thompson Finney, and his 
wife’s brother-in-law, Lewis Neill, of Philadelphia. Mrs. Finney 
survived her husband, and resided for many years in her house, 
No. 350, afterwards No. 1228 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, where 
she d. in 1857. 

399. Saran Marra. She m. (by 1805) her cousin French McMullan 
(404), and accompanied him to Pennsylvania and down the Ohio 
River, where they d., leaving one child. 


164. Anna Dorotugea Finney,’ daughter of John and 
Elizabeth (French) Finney, was born in New Castle on Dela- 
ware in 1735. She married her cousin-german John Finney, 
eldest son of William Finney, of New London Township, 
Chester County, Pa., by his wife, Jane Stephenson.t Mr. 
Finney was a Ruling Elder in New London Presbyterian 
Church, and lived for many years in Londonderry Township, 
Chester County, engaged in agricultural pursuits. He was 
also a Justice of the Peace. Besides other property, Mrs. 
Finney was devised by her father a joint interest with her 
sister, Elizabeth Finney, in his last place of residence in New 
Castle, at the corner of Wood and Beaver streets; and in 
1788 her husband purchased her sister’s interest in the same. 
They sold the house in 1795. Mr. Finney died in Penn 





* For most of my information concerning Mr. and Mrs. Finney, I am in- 
debted to their son, the late David 'T’. Finney, of Holmes County, Ohio, their 
grandson, the Rev. Jonathan Finney, of Red Wing, Minn., and their great- 
grandson, the Rev. Edwin Brown, of Jefferson City, Mo. 

¢ Brother of Major Walter Finney, of tte Army of the Revolution, 
Associate Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for Chester County from 
1791 to 1820, whose grandson, the Rev. Ebenezer Dickey Finney, of Belair, 
Md. (son of the Rev. William Finney, of Churchville, Harford Co., Md.), has 
kindly furnished me some information concerning the family. 
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Township, Chester County, in 1814. Mrs, Finney died in 
1817. They had one child: 


400. Joun. He m. Jane, daughter of Walter Boothe and his wife Catha- 
rine Knox, both of Londonderry, Ireland. About 1825 they re- 
moved from Chester County to Western Pennsylvania, where they 
passed the rest of their lives. Mrs. Finney d. in Pittsburgh, April 
16, 1846. Mr. Finney d. at Coal Bluffs, Washington County, Pa., 
June 9, 1862. They left issue.* 


165. AnnE GARDNER,’ daughterof James and Mary (French) 
Gardner, inherited from her father a “plantation called 
Dundee” in Murderkill Hundred, Kent County on Delaware. 
She married James McMullan,a merchant who had his 
“ house and stores at the Cross Roads of Duck Creek,” now 
Smyrna, in Kent County. Mr. McMullan survived his wife, 
his will being dated March 22, 1782, and admitted to probate 
November 12, 1784. They had, at least, seven children: 


401. James. He inherited from his grandfather James Gardner a “ water 
corn mill, plantation and land, part of the land called ‘ Partner- 
ship’ on the southwest branch of Duck Creek,” in Kent County 
on Delaware, and, with his brother William Gardner McMullan, a 
“plantation on the southwest side of the road in Jones’s Neck 
leading from Jones’s Bridge towards Delaware Bay.” Both of 
these bequests being conditioned on the assumption by Mr. McMul- 
lan of his grandfather's surname, he adopted the name of Gardner 
in accordance with an Act of Assembly passed June 26, 1784. 
December 11, of the same year, he made his will, “ being weak in 
body, and about to take a voyage to one of the Islands in the West 
Indies for the recovery of his health.” At that time he resided in 
Kent County, on what was known as “ the mansion farm,” which 
he bequeathed conditionally to his brother Francis McMullan. He 
also left £50 for “erecting marble tombstones, with proper inscrip- 
tions, over the graves of his honoured parents in the burying-ground 
of the Presbyterian Church near Duck Creek Cross Roads ;” and 
to “Captain Edward Reest and William Clark, Esquire, £50 for 
the purpose of inclosing the burying-ground of the said church 
with a good fence and repairs,” ete. He constituted his “respected 
friend and relation Major John Patten” and Eleazar McComb, 
Esquire, of Dover, his executors. He appears to have d. unm. soon 
afterwards, letters testamentary being granted January 21, 1785. 





* Facts for which I am indebted to their grandson, Mr. Robert Finney, 
of Kittanning, Pa. 

t Probably the husband of his cousin Mary Maxwell (391), and a relative 
of William Rees, who married Mr. McMullan’s aunt, Martha Gardner (166). 
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402. Francis, b. in 1770-1. He inherited from his grandfather James 
Gardner part of the plantations called “ Partnership,” subject to 
the condition of assuming the surname of Gardner, which he took 
in accordance with an Act of Assembly, passed September 8, 1791. 
With James Sykes, M.D., and other gentlemen, he was appointed 
a commissioner under an Act of Assembly “for improving the 
navigation of Dover river,” passed June 19, 1793. Afterwards he 
removed to Wilmington, Delaware, and d. apparently unm. ors. p., 
his will being dated January 17, and proved April 25, 1801. 

403. Wittram Garpner. He inherited from his grandfather James 
Gardner part of “ Partnership.” He d. unm. or s. p. before the 
date of his brother James McMullan Gardner’s will. 

404. Frencu. He inherited a conditional interest with his brother John 
McMullan in his father’s “ house and stores at the Cross Roads of 
Duck Creek.” He m. his cousin Sarah Maria Finney (399), and 
resided in New Castle for some time. About 1806 he accompanied 
his wife’s brother, David Thompson Finney, to Pennsylvania, and 
settled in Virginia on the Ohio, where he d., leaving one child. 

405. Mary, b. in 1774. Shem. Howes Goldsborough, son of John Golds- 
borough, of Four Square, Talbot County, Maryland, by his wife 
Caroline Goldsborough, grandchildren of Robert Goldsborough, of 
Ashby,* son of Nicholas Goldsborough, a native of Malcolm Regis, 
Dorset County, England, who settled in Maryland in 1670.t Mr. 
Goldsborough was b. November 20, 1771, and d. October 20, 1804. 
Mrs. Goldsborough d. March 14, 1821. They had issue. 

406. Martaa, b. about 1776. She became the secondt wife of James 
McCallmont, M.D., of New Castle, Delaware, b. about 1755. She d. 
in New Castle, August 22, 1813, aged 37 years. Dr. McCallmont 
d. in New Castle, October 4, 1824. aged 69 years. They are bur. in 
the Presbyterian Burying-Ground at New Castle. They had issue. 

407. Joun. He inherited his brother Francis McMullan Gardner’s interest 
in estates in Kent County called “Long Reach” and “ Dundee.” 
He m. Anna Maria , and d. s. p. in New Castle County, 
Delaware, about 1809, Mrs. McMullan surviving him. 








* By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel Nicholas Greenberry, grand- 
father of Nicholas Ridgely, who m. Anne French, great-granddaughter of 
Jiran Kyn (51). 

+ For some account of this family see Hanson’s Old Kent. Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Hon. Robert (cousin-german of Howes) Goldsborough, m. 
James Sykes, M.D., son of James Sykes who m. Mary Shannon (156). 

t Doctor McCallmont’s first wife was Mary, daughter of George Monro, 
of New Castle. Their daughter Maria m. Kensey Johns, Chancellor of the 
State of Delaware, whose daughter Julia m. Charles Hammond, grandson 
of Howes and Mary(McMullan) Goldsborough (405). 
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172. Jane Ciaxton,’ daughter of James and Mary (Sande- 
lands) Claxton, married (Register of St. Michael’s and Zion 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia) December 27, 1773, Ebenezer 
Massey, son of Wight Massey, of Philadelphia,* and his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of John Jones, born in Philadel- 
phia, March 12, 1745-6. Mr. Massey was a scrivener by 
profession, and resided at one time at No. 80 Crown Street, 
Philadelphia. He was Secretary of the Navy Board of 
Pennsylvania in 1777, of which his brother Samuel Massey 
was a member. Mrs. Massey was still living, and, with her 
husband, dwelling in Philadelphia in 1797, when they sold 
their interest in land in Chester, Pa., inherited from Mrs. 
Massey’s uncle and aunt, George and Eleanor (Sandelands) 
Pooley (60), to her cousin Robert Henvis (412). She appears 
to have died by 1805. Mr. Massey died April 7, 1821.+ 
They had, at least, four children: 

408. Exizasetn, b. August 12,1774. She was constituted principal heir 
to the estate of her uncle Thomas Massey’s widow Sarah, daughter 
of Francis Rawle, of Philadelphia, in the will of the latter, dated 
and admitted to probate in June, 1784, with remainder, in case of 
her death under age and without issue, to “ the surviving children 
or child of Ebenezer Massey and Jane his wife, as tenants in 
common.” She was still unmarried in September, 1793, and d. s. p. 
between that date and August 12, 1795. 

409. Mary, b. December 2, 1776. She d. s. p., probably before June 10, 
1784, the date of her aunt Mrs. Thomas Massey’s will. 

410. James W. February 6, 1805, he and his brother Thomas assigned 
to Joseph Carter their interest in the fishery at Tinicum inherited 

* Who sailed with his father, Samuel Massey, and mother, Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Wight, of Cork, Ireland, from that city for Pennsyl- 
vania in October, 1710, and, after being captured by the French and taken 
to Antigua, arrived in Philadelphia early in 1711. They were members of 
the Society of Friends, and carried with them certificates from the meeting 
of Cork, which are printed with other papers of interest in ‘Some Memo- 
randa of the Massey Family” in The Friend, vol. lii. pp. 101-2, and 106-7. 
Thomas Wight, who died at Cork in 1724, in the 84th year of his age, “ was 
the son of Rice Wight, minister of the town of Bandon, who was the son of 
Thomas Wight, who was also minister of the same town, who came from 
Guilford in the County of Surrey.” (Reilly’s Rise and Progress of I’riends 
in Ireland.) 

+ For some information concerning Mr. Massey and his family I am in- 
debted to Louis C. Massey, Esq., of this city. 
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from David, Sandelands (57). October 17, 1811, he and his brother 
Thomas are described as “ the only surviving children of Ebenezer 
and Jane Massey.” At that time he was married to Ann 4 
and resided in the Northern Liberties, in Philadelphia County, Pa., 
where he continued to dwell, at least, till 1833. 

411. Tuomas. October 17, 1811, he was married to Mary , and 
lived in the Northern Liberties, in Philadelphia County, Pa., 
where he still resided in 1840. 








177. Anne Tuomas,’ daughter of Oliver and Sarah (Sande- 
lands) Thomas, was probably born at Upland, then known as 
Chester, Pa., December 29,1737. She married Robert Hen- 
vis, whom she survived. December 10, 1795, then a widow, 
living at Chester, she united with her brother David Thomas, 
and her sister Margaret, and her brother-in-law James Hogan, 
the husband of the latter, in conveying land in Chester, in- 
herited from their mother, to her son Robert Henvis, reserv- 
ing certain quarries, and her own and Mrs. Hogan’s right 
“to reside in the mansion house.” March 10, 1797, still a 
widow, living in Chester Township, she united with her 
brother David Thomas, and her son Robert Henvis and 
Deborah his wife, in selling to Joseph Carter their share of 
“the fishing place on Tinicum Island” inherited from her 
uncle David Sandelands. She died September 4, 1820, 
leaving one child: 

412. Rosert, b. September 21, 1769. At the time of his purchase of 
land in Chester, as stated above, he is described as “ of the Town- 
ship of Blockley, in the County of Philadelphia, farmer ;” while at 
the period of his sale of his interest in the fishery at ‘Tinicum he 
is said to be “of the Township of Chester,” Delaware County, Pa. 
May 19, 1797, he acquired from his mother, his’ uncle David 
Thomas, and his cousins Mary and Elizabeth Claxton, and Ebenezer 
and Jane (Claxton) Massey, their interest in land inherited from 
his great-aunt Eleanor (Sandelands) Pooley. He m., Ist, about 
1793, Deborah, daughter of Isaac and Catharine Kite, b. in 
Blockley Township, Philadelphia County, Pa., November 20, 1762. 
Mrs. Henvis d. September 17, 1742. Mr. Henvis m., 2dly, Sarah 
Scott, who survived him. He died in Chester Township, Delaware 
Co., Pa., February 28, 1859, leaving issue by his first wife. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


Tur Tomsstones in Cartst Cnurca.—Mr. Edward L. Clark, in his invalu- 
able Inscriptions in Burial Grounds of Christ Church, printed in 1864, 
gave the inscriptions on the stones within the church as recorded by Mr. 
Kempton, Church Warden, in the Vestry Minutes of 1836, at the time when 
the stone and brick flooring were covered by a timber floor. 

On the removal of this floor in 1882, it was found that more could be made 
out of the lettering than was gathered in 1836; the work of that year was 
done perhaps in haste, and with a view to preserve the identity of the family 
resting-places rather than to literal accuracy. As accuracy is in fact im- 
portant, as well as adding more interest to the stones, they are now rendered 
afresh in the hopes of preserving in type what may soon be worn away by 
the feet of curious and interested visitors to the old church. 

They are given as follows, and are numbered agreeably to Mr. Clark’s 
arrangement. A comparison of these with the inscriptions as copied in 
1836, and which were the only authority Mr. Clark could find, will testify to 
the surprising inaccuracy of those. 


XXXVIII. 


HERE 
LYETH THE BODY OF oo 
NICHOLAS PEARSE WHO 
DIED THE 27 OF NOVEM® 
co co 1709 oo co 
ALSO 
THE WIFE OF THE 
D HOLAS PEARSE 
D THE 2ist OF 
DOM 1713 oo 
ALSO 


THE WIFE OF oo 
8 TRESSE & SOLE 
OF THE AFORES? 
1 MARY PEARSE 
D THE 27th OF 
AY AN DOM 1714 oO 


Note.—Mary the wife of Nicholas Pearse was buried 23 September, 1713: 
and Mary their daughter the wife of Thomas Tresse was buried 28 May, 1714. 


XXXIV. 


HERE LIES THE BODY 
OF SAMUEL WELSH 
DECEASED JANUARY 
1702 AGED 
YE R 
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XL. 


M.S. FAMILLE 
ASSHETON-iensis 
de Salford jnxta Manchester 
in Vc Lancastrienfi 
STEPHANUS WATTS & FRANCISCA 
Uxor ejus 
RADULPHI & SUSANNZ ASSHETON 
Filia pientiffima 
hunc lapidem poni 
Voluerunt 
ANNO SALUTIS MDCCLXVIII 


Note.—Robert Assheton, one of the Provincial Councillors, and kinsman 
to William Penn, died suddenly at the council table 29 May, 1727, and “ was 
buried after the English manner of people of distinction in much pomp b 
torch light in Christ Church.” Watson’s Annals, i. 382. His sons rit 
liam (who predeceased him) and Ralph, who died 20 February, 1746, were 
also Councillors, and are here buried. ‘The latter’s youngest daughter Frances 
married Stephen Watts. (Keith’s Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania, 
287.) 


XLI. 


Here lieth 
The a of 
The Honorable JOHN PENN, Esqr 
One of the late Proprietaries of 
PENNSYLVANIA 
who died February 9% A D 1795 
Aged 67 years 


Note.—His remains were subsequently removed to England. Watson’s 
Annals, i. 125. But the Church Records afford no evidence of this. 
XLII. 
Homo fide Memorie requiescit 
Juie 17 7 
decem 
Posuere in Marini & 
Pater ‘Tho Kenton de Insula 
Si Christopheri 
J 
Note.—Mr. Clark made the suggestion that this was the grave of Rev. 


Nathaniel Evans who died in 1767, bnt the stone is more ancient than this 
date. 
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XLII. 


M 
ROBERTUS JENNEY LL.D. 


Quid huic Kccle 
b hoc ejus sac 
Jura 
Sub suis 
Ci qua 
sunt * 


structa vidit 
Similiter parietes junioris Ecclesie S. Petri 
in Monte sociali site 
Tempore ejus constructe fuerunt 
Natus est Armache 
Coll: S. S. Trinitat. Dublin studuit alumnus 
Obiit Die v Mensis Januar Anno Salut MDCCLXII “T LXXV 
Age Lector 
Si pure Religionis honeste Veritatis benevoli animi 
Exemplum Velis 
Hunc Christiane fidei Vindicem Probitatis Cultorem 
Benevolentia studiis 
Respice. Sequere, imitare 
Juxta hoc etiam Marmor sepulta Jacet 
JOANNA ELIZABETHA Predicti ROBERTI JENNEY Conjux 
Qua sex tantummodo Dies post Maritum superstes 
n Obiit Anno Atati suae LXIV 


Yote.—The Reverend Dr. Jenney was Rector of this Church from 1742 to 
1762, and was buried January, 1762. Mrs. Jenney (Jane Elizabeth Fal- 
conier) had married first Robert Assheton, who died in 1727; secondly the 
Reverend Archibald Cummings; and thirdly Dr. Jenney. Her three hus- 
bands all lie in this aisle. 





XLIV. 
Sepultura 
tus Curis 
oppressus 
obiit 
Aprilis 19° 
A:D: 1741 
ZEtat. 50 


Note.—The Reverend Archibald Cummings, Rector of the Church from 
1726 to 1741, was here buried 22 April, 1741. 
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XLV. 


In Memory of 
The Reverend RICHARD PETERS DD 
Rector of CHRIST Church & St PETERS 
who departed this Life 
July the 10% 1776 
Aged 72 Years 


XLVI. 
In Memory 
of 
THOMAS VENABLES Esqr 
Who 


Departed this Life 
January 262 1731 
And of 
REBECCA his Wife 
Who 
Departed this Life 
February 10th 1784 
Aged 78 Years 


XLVII. 


Under this Stone lis ANN HOCKLEY who will 
ever be remembered with true Esteem by all 
who knew her for her good Sense, Sprightly 
Conversation, Strict Virtue, Sincere 
Friendship and unaffected Piety her Sickness 
was one continued Exercise of Devotion 
being a painfull consumptive Disorder which 
removed her from hence ye 28 day of June 
1745 at the Age of 24 years singing in 

most devout strains and making melody unto 
the Lord in her very last Moments. 


XLVIII. 


Under this Stone lies interrd 
the Body of JOHN KNIGHT, Esqr 
of the Ifland of Jamaica ; 
who died in this Crty 
the 234 Day of July 1753 
in the 36 year of his age: 
He was the only furviving Son 
of James Knight, Esq" , 
and grandson of Doctor Knight 
Both of the faid Island 





{ 
a 
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XLIX. 


SACRED 
ij to the Memory of 
i The Honorable RICHARD WORSAM Esq. 
One of his Majesty’s Council 
For the Island of Barbados. 
Nature had been bountiful to him 
His education was liberal. 
His principles in regard to Church & State, 
were Orthodox and Constitutional. 
In the relations of Husband & Father 
He was 
Kind, tender and truly Affectionate 
His mournful Widow in respectful ‘Testimony 
of his Conjugal, Paternal, 
and other Excellencies 
Dedicates this Stone 
Born in Barbadgs 
A. D. 1701 
Died in Philadelphia 
A. D. 1766 
Aged 65 
: Also the Remains of MRS MARY WEEKS 
: eldest Daughter of the Aforesaid 
RICHARD WORSAM Esq and wife of 
RALPH WEEKS Esq of Barbadoes 
who died Jan'y the 21st 1772 
aged 31 years 
ROBERT MEADE 
Son of 
GEORGE & HENRIETTA CONSTANTIA MEADE 
& Grand Son of 
RICHARD WORSAM 
was also Interred here on the 52 May 1796. 


ee 





L. 
Here lieth the Body 
of 
M's MARY ANDREWS 
who departed this Life 
March 29th 


1761 
ANNO. ETAT. 78. 


LI. 


Here Lyeth The Body of John 
Roberts Mer. In Phil® who 
Departed this Life Janyy 13t, 1730 

Aged 44 years. 
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LII. 


Here Lies the Body of Mr ROBERT 
LORY Marcht Who Departed ‘This 
Life Nov>t the 27 Anno Domi 
1734 Aged 42 Years 


Note—The Records show on 29 November, 1734, the burial of Mr. 
Robert Lowery. 
1 September, 1883. T. H. M. 


Witiiam Penn anv ats Cuarter.—John Lewin, to whom the following 
letter was addressed, was sent out to America by the Duke of York in 1680, 
as his agent “in New York, Albany and other [his] lands and territoryes in 
America.” His commission was issued 24 May, 1680. He arrived in New 
York, October 16th (1680), and at once proceeded to make a searching 
examination into the accounts of the Duke’s estates, summoning before him 
Captain William Dyre, the Duke’s Collector of the Customs, and others, to 

roduce their books and accounts from the year 1674. At the conclusion 

e sent a long and full report, relating to the past and present management, 
to the Duke, and doubtless returned soon after to England. The letter to 
Lewin is undated, and there is nothing in it to indicate who was the writer, 
but it may be reasonably inferred that he was one of the under Secretaries 
of the Foreign Office, or connected with the Committee of Trade and Planta- 
tions, who so thoughtfully kept the agent advised of the progress of Penn's 
negotiations. 


Letter to Mr. Lewin at New York concerning Mr. Pen’s Patent. 


“ At the distance you are settled at present from this place I imagine you 
are not unwilling to hear what news is stirring here especially what may 
relate to the Government of New York and therefore I would not let pass 
this opportunity to give you an account of a patent that is lately pass’d for 
the Government and propriety of a ‘Tract of Land to bee called Pensilvania 
bordering upon New Jersey and Maryland and otherwise bounded according 
to the Latitude and longitude described in the inclosed paper. It was in 
the month of June last that Mr. Penn petitioned His Majesty for this Grant 
in consideration of his Father’s merits & several debts which are due to him 
from y® Crown & the Examination of his pretensions was then referr’d to the 
Lords of the Committee for Trade and Plantations who proceeded with all 
possible circumspection to prevent any encroachment that might bee made 
upon any neighboring Colony. And therefore the first step they made was 
to send copies of the petition unto my Lord Baltimore’s agents and to Sir 
John Werden as Secretary to his Royal Highness. And Mr. Penn did 
alsoe apply himselfe to the Duke in order to satisfy him concerning the in- 
tended Boundaries and several months passed before any further progress 
was made in this business. But at length as well Sir John Werden as an 
Agent for my Lord Baltimore attended the Committee and were fully heard 
as to the interest of each party. And although their Lordships had before 
consulted Mr. Attorney General touching the legality of the Grant desired 
by Mr. Penn and ye Draught presented by him, yet that all things might 
bee finally adjusted and Explained to the satisfaction of every one Con- 
cerned in the passing of the patent, my Lord Ohief Justice North who is 
alsoe one of the Committee was desired by the Board to take particular care 
in y* right stating and settlement of the Boundaries with due respect to the 
neighboring Plantations and for the better effecting hereof Sir John Wer- 
den and my Lord Baltimore’s agent attended my Lord Chief Justice North 
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at his Chamber and upon laying before his Lordship their respective interest 
and both of them acquiescing in y® Bounds as they stand now described in 
Mr. Penn’s Patent, they were presented to the Committee and agreed on by 
their Lordships and after a Report offer’d in Councill in pursuance of the 
first Reference in June last His Majesty was pleased to order the Draught 
of a Patent which had been settled by the Committee to pass the Great 
Seale in the usual forms, and thereupon Mr. Penn on the fourth of March 
last became absolute Proprietary of Pensilvania, soe named by the King 
himselfe. Mr. Penn has besides obtained from his Majesty a Letter of Re- 
commendation to my Lord Baltimore directing him to give order for the 
setliug of Landmarks between Maryland and this New Province together 
with a Declaration to such persons as are already setled in it requiring 
them to give all due obedience to Mr. Penn according to the Powers of his 
Patent. 

Sir I have perhaps detained you too long with this Narrative but knowing 
well, by the Experience my station gives mee, how welcome a right Informa- 
tion of things is to foreign Governors, I thought 1 could not lay hold of a 
better occasion to court your correspondency which I will endeavour to 
render as usefull to yourselfe as it might bee gratefull unto mee. 

The King has thought fit to put out a Declaration touching the Dissolu- 
tion of the late Parliaments of which I have sent you two copies here in- 
closed for yourselfe and your freinds, and if I can bee further serviceable 
unto you | beg your Commands to me.” 


Oxford, England. G. D. Scutt. 


Dr. Danter, Coxe’s Possessions In West New Jersty.—The following 
letter has been received from Judge Clement. A note from Brinton 
Coxe, Esq., addressed to the editor, says: “‘ You will find an account of the 
Cape May Survey Map in Beesley’s Cape May. I have seen several copies 
of this book. In one copy, and in one only, there was a reprint of the map 
as large as the original.” 

Dear Sir: The copy of the record introduced by Mr. G. D. Scull in his 
raluable and interesting notice of Dr. Daniel Coxe in the last number of 
your MaGazine (page 336) is a paper that has been lost sight of for many 
years. Since Cape May and the adjacent sea and bay shores have become * 
such popular and desirable summer resorts, much capital has been attracted 
there for necessary improvements, and careful investors, either by purchase 
or mortgage, have made inquiry as to the title to the soil where such im- 
provements were to be made. 

It was known that Daniel Coxe, having large interests in West New Jer- 
sey, conveyed a tract of land in Cape May County to the West New Jersey 
Society with other extensive surveys in different parts of the province, also 
twenty-two whole shares of propriety, and it therefore became a pertinent 
— to know how Daniel Coxe claimed the ownership of the territory in 
Cape May, and from whom and by what authority he was in actual posses- 
sion. It is evident from his correspondence that he had a whale fishery and 
plantation at Cape May (on the bay side) where stood “ Coxe-hall” and a 
number of dwellings called Cape May town, yet nothing appears in the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners or of the Council of Proprietors, to show 
whence came his title in severalty to this particular section of the province. 
It was also known that John Budd and John Worlidge, two deputy survey- 
ors of West New Jersey, and acting under the authority before named, 
made a map of their work, showing the location and outlines of this large 
tract of land called the 95,000 acre tract,” assigned to Dr. Coxe and 
returned the same to the commissioners. ‘This was a departure from the 
rule of the proprietors in not allowing more than five hundred acres to be 
taken up in one tract by one individual. 


VoL. vi1.—33 
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The tradition is that Budd’s and Worlidge’s original map was burned 
with other valuable papers when William Hall's house (in Salem County) 
was destroyed by fire, and that Ebenezer Miller, Jr. had the only copy of 
said map which was made by himself in 1749. ‘This still more complicated 
the matter, and legal gentlemen to whom these questions were submitted 
refused to approve a title in which such a radical defect existed. 

Search made in various places was barren of results until a loose sheet of 

manuscript discovered in one of the books in the office of the Secretary of 
State at ‘Trenton, New Jersey, was carefully examined. Dampness and age 
have almost destroyed the writing, but it was at last found to be the before 
named paper, and contains the consent of the general proprietors, that 
Daniel Coxe could make such survey and location * between Cohanzey and 
Bear gate”—which, by the examination of the old maps, means between the 
mouth of Cohanzey Creek on the bay side, and the mouth of Great Egg 
Harbor River on the ocean side. This shows that the proceeding was regu- 
lar, that the proprietors were convened to take action in this important 
matter, and as the owners of the soil, enlarged the rule of the commissioners 
for the time being, thus making the title in severalty to Daniel Coxe com- 
plete. 
Among some papers belonging to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
is what may be accepted as the original Budd and Worlidge map of Coxe’s 
95,000 acres survey made in 1691 of the lands in question, dispelling the 
tradition that it was lost when the dwelling of William Hall was burned, 
perhaps one hundred and fifty years ago. 

Under this same order, Dr. Coxe made a large survey “ above the falls” 
(Trenton) lying between the Delaware River and the province line, and 
which, like the Cape May survey, passed to the West New Jersey Society, 
and which society through its agents sold in parcels to settlers. ‘The society 
was much annoyed by “ Squatters,” who occupied some of the most desirable 
parts of the territory, but eventually compromised with them for a small 
consideration and made them titles for the land claimed. 

If the paper copied by Mr. Scull and the map before named had been 
kept together, and in the proper office, a difficulty that has existed for so 
many years might have been avoided, and the title to the lands surveyed 
and intended to be secured to the locator would have been clear of the 
shadow that has so long hung over it. 

October, 1883. With respect, etc., 
To Prof. Grecory B. Krey, Joun CLEMENT. 
Editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine. 


Gwyxepp—Gwynetu.— Referring to the article, vol. vii. pp. 35 et seq., on 
“The Name Gwynedd in Welsh History,” Dr. Charles W. Greene mentions 
to me that Drayton in his famous Poly-Olbéon (1613-1622)—a deserip- 
tion of the physical features of Great Britain—has these lines in the ninth 
song :— 

“ Of those two noble arms into the land that bear 
Which through Gwinethia be so famous everywhere.” 
and in the tenth song these :— 
“ - on the Gwynethian ground, 


And look from East to West, what country is there crowned, 
As thou, Legenia, art?” 


’ 
Drayton’s spelling shows the pronunciation of the name. H. M. J. 


Corrections IN “ Tue Descenpants or Jiran Kyn.’—Vol. IV., p. 107, 
lines 10 and 11, omit “ This—with,” and after “d.s. p.” add: about 1787-8. 
Ibid., p. 241, line 4, for “ before October, 1752,” substitute: in June, 1748, 








| 
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being buried in Christ Church Ground, Philadelphia, the 26th. Jb7d., line 
8, for “from 1773 to 1786” read: in 1771 and afterwards. Jb7d., line 11, 
after “Chester” add: Mr. Paine d. in 1781, his will being dated October 30, 
and admitted to probate November 7. Mrs. Paine d. in Robeson Township, 
Berks County, Pa., in 1803, her will being probated September 3, appa- 
rently s. p., since she bequeathed her property to the children of her sisters, 
Mrs. Sheppard and Mrs. Caruthers. Jbzd., line 15, after “‘ Chester” add: 
Mrs. Sheppard survived her husband, being appointed administratrix of his 
estate July 22,1785. Jbdd., after line 21 insert: 169a. Anne, bur. in Christ 
Church Ground, Philadelphia, July 1, 1748. Jb7d., line 4 from foot, for 
“1778” read 1779. Jbid., p. 242, line 17, for “ who—_1797” read: He lived 
in Chester Township, where he d. in 1838, letters of administration on his 
estate being granted to his great-nephew, Isaac Henvis, March 13, of that 
year. Jbid., line 18, for “m. Henvis,” substitute: b. December 29, 
1737; m. Robert Henvis. 

Vol. V., p. 455, lines 3 and 4 from foot, omit the parenthesis. 

Vol. VL. p. 215, line 11 from foot, after “unm.” insert : at his residence 
on the northwest corner of Eleventh and Chestnut Streets, 

Vol. VIL, p. 96, line 19 from foot, for “and Colonel Haslet” read: Major 
Gist and Major McDonough. Jbzd., next line, for “ Captain” read Lieu- 
tenant. Jbid., p. 98, line 24, after “life” insert: In 1794 he was put in 
command of a division of the militia of Pennsylvania, organized for the 
defence of the frontiers. Jbzd., line 14 from foot, after “1799” insert : 
He was a Member of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. Jbzd., 
p- 306, line 10, add a footnote referring to Elizabeth Montgomery’s Remz- 
niscences of Wilmington, p. 301, for some circumstances attending the 
capture of Major Patten and his subsequent return to Dover. Jbzd., line 
15, after “ Delaware” insert: Major Patten also purchased a house in 
Wilmington, Delaware, where he lived in 1798. Jbcd., line 16, after “State” 
insert: By Acts of the Legislature of Delaware passed January 29, 1791, 
he was appointed a Trustee of the Poor for Kent County, and a Manager of 
a Lottery instituted for raising money for the use of the Commonwealth. 
Jbid., after last line add: An elegy on Colonel Haslet occurs in John 
Parke’s Lyric Works of Horace and Original Poems, p. 225. 

G. B. K. 





Tue Carvarrer Famity or Pattapverpata.—Peter Chevalier, perhaps 
the son of Peter Gerardus Chevalier and Belitije Claerhout, his wife, who 
was baptized at the Reformed Dutch Church in New York Jan. 1, 1695, 
removed from New York to Philadelphia about 1720, and resided here until 
his death, which probably occurred in 1769, as his estate was administered 
by his two sons Nov. 6, 1769. He had by wife Elizabeth six children: 
I. Judith, m. April 24, 1735, Joseph Worrell. II. Susanna, born Aug. 21, 
1721; m. July 35, 1739, Valentine Standley, of Philadelphia, “ Potter,” and 
had issue. LI]. Jane, baptized Dec. 6, 1723 (date of birth not recorded), 
m. May 6, 1740, Garland Anderson, and had issue. IV. Elizabeth, born 
Oct. 9, 1726; m. Dec. 17, 1747, John Baynton, and had issue. V. John 
Chevalier, born May 29, 1729; died between 1778 and 1786. He m. Feb. 13, 
1760, Eleanor, dau. of Thomas Berkley, by his wife Jane, dau. of the Hon. 
Anthony Palmer, whose will was proved Jan. 27,1789. They had eight 
children: 1. Peter Chevalier, bapt. Dec. 14, 1760 (date of birth not stated), 
died young. 2. John Chevalier, born June 29, 1762, living in 1786, died 
before July 19, 1802. 3. Jane Chevalier, born Aug. 1764, died unm., will 
proved July 6, 1796. 4. Elizabeth, born Oct. 10, 1767, m. 1786 John 
Shaeffer. 5. George Chevalier, born Oct. 1, 1769; administration granted 
July 15, 1790. 6. Thomas Chevalier, named in his mother’s will, m. 
Susanna Evans, and had one child, John Barkley Chevalier, who was living 
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in 1796. Letters of administration were granted to Susanna, widow of 
Thomas, Dec. 13, 1793. 7. Samuel Chevalier, born April 7, 1776; will proved 
April 25, 1816, in which he mentions his wife Susanna and four children, 
viz., Elizabeth Chevalier, William Wagner Chevalier, Susan Chevalier, and 
Samuel Chevalier. 8. Andrew Chevalier, born Aug. 29, 1778, died young. 
VI. Peter Chevalier, born March 25, 1730-1; m. May 16, 1759, Mary, dau. 
of James Renaudet, by his wife Belitije Mooglandt. His will was proved 
Nov. 10, 1778. ‘They had seven children: 1. Isabella, born Nov. 17, 1760, 
m. George Turner, and had issue, 2. Peter Renaudet Chevalier, born Dec. 
12,1761, was graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1780, m. Jane 
Harriet, who died in 1847, aged 87 years. He died before June 1, 1805, 
leaving a dau., Ann Renaudet Chevalier, born May 28, 1792. 3. James 
Chevalier, born Aug. 6, 1765, living 1778, dead in 1805. 4. Susannah Cheva- 
lier, born Dec. 12, 1767; m. Francis, and had issue. 5. Morris Cheva- 
lier, born Aug. 6, 1769; died young. 6. Richard Chevalier, named in his 
father’s will, dead in 1805. 7. William Chevalier, named in his father’s 
will; executor of his mother’s will in 1816. Cc. R. H. 





Letter or AnTHONY Wayne To CotoneL Stronc.—For a copy of the 
following letter, now in the possession of the Rev. W. W. Battershall, 
D.D., Rector of St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Albany, N. ¥., 
we are indebted to the Rev. Stewart Stone. The endorsement reads * 18th 
May, 1795, to Col. Strong.” 

‘* Head Quarters 
Greeneville, 18" May 1795. 
Sir 

I have your letter of the 13% Instant now before me, and must acknow- 
ledge that the requisition for a further leave of absence from this Army 
immediately after a five months’ furlough, was as unexpected, as it is novel 
and contrary to military custom or usuage. 

Nine months absence out of twelve for a Lieut.-Colonel Commandant 
wou’d not look well in the returns of the Legion to the Secretary of War, 
nor cou’d I consistantly with the duty I owe to my Country grant such an 
unprecedented indulgence. 

But if your business is of that nature and importance, that it cannot be 
transacted by Attorney (and I know of none in the transfer or recovery of 
property or settlement of Accounts, but what may be done by Attorney), 
you shall have immediate permission to visit the Seeretary of War, there to 
receive his further Orders, without waiting the Issue of the pending treaty 
because there will be less occasion for your services now than in the fall 
& winter when your presence with the Sub Legion will be indispensably 
necessary. 

I am 
Your most Obt 
& Hum Sert. 
Ant? Wayne.” 


Letter rrom Antnuony Wayne To Ricuarp Peters, communicated by 
Mr. John A. McAllister :— 
Fredericksburg 21% Oct® 1778 


Dear Sir 

This will be Delivered you by my very particular friend Col Irvine, who 
has Obtained leave of absence in Consequence of Genl Hands coming to 
this Quarter 

Irvine was a Senior Colonel to either Hand or De Hass, and would un- 
doubtedly have been promoted in his proper place had he not unfortunately 
been a Prisoner at the time. 
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All the Officers that were Prisoners and now Exchanged belonging to 
McGaw & Cadwalader Regiments have taken that Rank in the Line that 
they would have held had they not been Prisoners—he Conceives himself 
Entitled to the same Justice & I have Reason to fear that he will never 
return to us unless he Obtains it 

You may rest assured that we have not a better officer in the whole line, 
and that there will bea very great Resignation among us if one or two 
Principal Officers lead the way—too many have already quit us and num- 
bers more are hourly Offering in their Resignations—if you saw the Situa- 
tion that I am in you’d pity mé, but a truce to this. 

Pray let me know the names of those that Compose our new Assembly 
and who are our Delegates in Congress. Unless something extraordinary 
turns out to prevent me I shall take you by the hand the latter end of next 
month. I shall previously ask your advice. 

My best Wishes to Mrs. Peters, she has not favoured me with a single 
line for these two Campaigns. 

Adieu, Yours, Yours, Yours, 

Ricuarp Peters, Esq. AntY WayNE. 


Letrer rrom Rosert Morris To Epwarp Ticuman.—The following 
has been communicated by John A. McAllister, Esq. :— 


New York, June 21* 1789. 


Sir I am in possession of your letter of the 18 Inst and approve very 
much the manner in which you treat the subject it relates to, and following 
the example I shall as you desire be equally free in the discussion. 

The inquiries which | had made at the time my eldest son was placed with 
Mr. Witcocks leg me to believe that one hundred pounds Pennsylv* currency 
was the Fee usually paid, and in the belief I mentioned to you Sir that I 
should do whatever was customary in regard to my son William at the time 
when | made the application to have him received into your office. 

It has been my ambition to give my children good educations, it is 
equally so, to have them well instructed in the professions by which they 
are to acquire support & reputation, therefore my natural temper which is 
generous and open prompts me to offer a sum beyond the common run but 
I am constantly checked in every attempt to gratify this disposition, by con- 
siderations arising from the misfortunes that have arrested my pursuits in 
business for three years past & the consequert embarrassments in which I 
am involved, these considerations tell me to be just & pay my debts before 
I gratify the feelings of generosity. The sum of £100 1 consider as your 
due & my wish to discharge the debt induced the proposal made by Mr. 
Cottringer on my behalf, convenience had also some weight in the proposi- 
tion. ‘The Bond is unquestionably good, and as you knew that to be the 
case I thought it might be agreable to you, and it certainly will be conve- 
nient to me if you will take the assignment reserving £100 for Williams 
apprentice Fee & paying the balance to Mr. Cottringer on my behalf. 

Should you Sir be of opinion that a farther sum should be paid when the 
term of my son’s studies in your office expires, and if by that time I find my- 
self in a situation to gratify your expectations with propriety on my part, I 
do not hesitate to declare that I shall cheerfully do it. I hope it will be 
agreable to rest the matter on this footing & I must do the same with Mr. 
Wilcocks. 1 think my son William possesses a strong natural understand- 
ing, but in the course of his education he frequently discovered strong symp- 
toms of Indolence, and was averse to that exertion of mind & closeness of 
application which is indispensibly necessary to the attainment of Science. 
When I first thought of putting him to the study of the Law, this natural 
disposition appeared in the list of objections but I recollected that when his 
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masters made an appeal to their authority and exercised it over him, they 
never failed to produce a good effect 1 detirmined to hazard him for the 
Bar, but you will excuse me for reminding you My dear Sir how very use- 
full the interposition of your authority frequently, may be to him & 1 hope 
to you also as it will make him the more attentive to such business as you 
may see proper to entrust him with. 

1 took the liberty the other day to send Mr. Wilcocks a copy of the Bill 
as reported to the Senate for Establishing the Courts of the United States, 
and of requesting his, yours, Mr. Chew’s & Mr. Shippen’s opinions thereon, 
or the result of a consultation thereon. I hope it will not be too trouble- 
some to you, my object is to gain information and bring it into use. Iam 
with esteem and regard Sir 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

Epw? Tincuman Esqt Rost Morris. 

Att’ at Law, Philadelphia. 


Tue Duet Between Brockuoist Livineston AnD James Jones.—An in- 
quiry as to the history of this encounter has elicited the following reply from 
the learned librarian of the New York Historical Society :— 


New York, Oct. 10, 1883. 
Greaory B. Keen, Esa. 

Dear Sir: An examination of the newspapers of the spring and summer 
of 1798 will show the successful efforts of the Federal leaders to organize 
resistance to the French influence on the politics of the ceuntry. The calls 
for meetings were generally addressed to “'The Young Men;’ one was held 
at Philadelphia on the 30th of April. The New York meeting was organ- 
ized on Saturday evening, May 5th, with Col. Nicholas Fish (father of Hon. 
Hamilton Fish) in the chair; the attendance was estimated at over nine 
hundred persons. Samuel Jones, Jr., was the principal speaker. The 
papers of Monday, May 7th, contain a full report of the proceedings. The 
Argus, a democratic newspaper, published by Thomas Greenleaf, contained 
in its issue of ‘Tuesday, May 8th, a squib calling attention to the “ Youth” 
who attended the meeting, and mentioning Col. Fish, a stripling of about 
forty-eight years. ‘ We also hear, that Master Jemmy Jones, another boy, 
not quite sixty, graced the assembly with his presence.” Jones, who was 
not present at the meeting, took offence at the publication of his name, and 
demanded of the printer the name of the author. He was informed that it 
was Brockholst Livingston, a leading lawyer and son of Gov. William Liv- 
ingston, of New Jersey. The same evening Jones met Livingston on the 
Battery, when a fracas took place, a challenge was given by Jones and ac- 
cepted. The parties met on Wednesday afternoon, May 9th, at Hoboken, with 
their seconds. ‘They fired at the same time. Jones received a ball in his 
groin, which opened a main artery, and he died in a few minutes. His body 
was brought to New York and interred on Thursday evening, May 10th, I 
believe in St. Paul’s churchyard. The verdict of the coroner’s jury I remem- 
ber seeing in print, probably in some newspaper, long after the event. 

James Jones was the youngest son of Dr. ed Jones and brother to the 
distinguished Dr. John Jones, who was vice-president in 1780 of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia. Another brother, Thomas, practised medicine 
in New York city. From his house the funeral took place. James was a 
merchant. . 

The Commercial Advertiser of May 10th, 1798, contains a full statement 
of the meeting. You will find a copy in the Philadelphia Library. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ws. Kevsy. 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury, referred to in the preceding letter, was 
as follows :— 
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May 10th 1798. On hobuck in the County of Bangin of New Jersey and 
Presink cf Bargin and town Ship of Bargin then and there was a man found 
Wed on the ground By the Name of Jeames Jones and the Jurers a for said 
in Quesison upon oath Doth a gree on there Verdick that the Said man 
Jemes Jones accepted a challenge from Brockholst Livingston, fought and 
fell 


John Town foreman Jacob Polhemus 
Runne Ludlow Enoch Earle 
John Head David Damerest 
Elijah Gardner John Lee 
Edward Earle William 

Daniel Earle Philmon Elmer 


Rynier Earl Coroner of Said County. 


Ortom or THE Name “ Trapp.”—The Rev. William J. Mann, D.D., com- 
municates the following :— 

In the private papers of Rev. Dr. H. M. Miihlenberg, which the kind- 
ness of the Miihlenberg family gave into my hands, I find a notice, which 
gives a declaration of the name “Trapp” (New Providence), which was 
new at least to me. 

Under Nov. 13, 1780, H. M. Mihlenberg writes: “ Christian Schrack, 
buried yesterday, was a son of the late Mr. John Jac. Schrack and of his 
wife, Eva Rosina. ‘These his parents came with four children to this coun- 
try in 1717, and settled here at New Providence, when it was cultivated 
very little. They built themselves at first a booth, to satisfy the most press- 
ing necessities, and dug some sort of a cavern, where they cooked, held a 
small shop, and sold beer, ete. ete. When once an English inhabitant came 
to find some drink in that pit (or cavern), he fell asleep, came home at a 
late hour, and, when receiving a lecture from his wife, excused himself, 
saying, he had been ina Trap. Since that time that part of the country is 
called Trapp and known in all America.” 

I know that this elucidation of that local appellation is not in harmony 
with the common tradition. Dr. H. M. Mihlenberg’s statement has cer- 
tainly some interest, however, since no man was in those days better ac- 
quainted with all that relates to “ the Trapp” than he was. 


Tue Orricia Recorps or Rosert Dinwippre, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Colony of Virginia, 1751-1758, Now First Printed from the manuscripts, 
in the collections of the Virginia Historical Society, with an introduction 
and notes by R. A. Brock, Corresponding Secretary and Librarian of the 
Society. Vol. I. Richmond, Va. Published by the Society, 1883.— 
Through the generosity of Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, D. C., the 
Virginia Historical Society, in 1881, became possessed of the Dinwiddie 
Papers, which were sold at the sale of the Stevens Collection at London in 
July of that year. “The manuscripts,” writes Mr. Brock, “as at present 
constituted, are comprised in five folio volumes; the first four containing the 
records of the administration of Governor Dinwiddie, being copies of his 
official letters, addresses, reports, etc. etc.; and the fifth, original letters of 
Washington, complementary thereto.” 

The volume now given to the public contains, we believe, copies of all the 
papers in the collection down to March, 1755, and it is certainly by far the 
most important one, connected with the history of the middle colonies, which 
has appeared for a number of years. Immediately after Dinwiddie’s arrival 
in Virginia, he took measures to secure the Ohio country for the English, 
the title of which was disputed by France through a claim resting on the 
explorations of La Salle and others. In 1753 Dinwiddie sent Washington 
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to Logstown to forward the claim of Great Britain, and had the energy the 
governor displayed been as heartily supported as it deserved to have been, 
by the Colonial Assembly, there can be no doubt he would have erected forts 
on the Ohio before the French, and possibly have secured the country for 
the English at an immense saving of blood and treasure. The delay, how- 
ever, occurred; the English were obliged to retire from the Forks of the 
Ohio, Washington was driven from Fort Necessity, Braddock’s expedition 
ended in disastrous defeat, and the nation was precipitated into a war, the 
results of which were so momentous, it is futile to attempt to estimate their 
importance. 

The letters in the volume before us cover five hundred and twenty-eight 
closely printed octavo pages, and the reader will at once appreciate how 
impossible it is to compress within the limits of a book notice any account 
which will convey even a faint idea of their value and importance, teeming 
as they are with facts of the greatest interest. A large proportion of the 
letters are from the pen of the zealous governor, and are addressed to such 
yersons as Washington, William Trent, Joshua Fry, James Abercromby, 
Lord Fairfax, Thomas Cresap, Adam Stephen, Andrew Lewis, Secretary 
Pownal, Colonel Innis, Horace Walpole, and Henry Fox, as well as to the 
Colonial Governors, Hamilton, Sharpe, De Lancey, Glen, Belcher, Shirley, 
and Morris, and a host of other distinguished men of the day. 

The manuscripts, it is true, have been used by Sparks and others, and all 
but two of Washington’s letters, given in the present volume, are to be found 
in his published writings. But we have them here as in the originals, and 
not after having passed under the careful scrutiny of Dr. Sparks. ‘lhe letters 
addressed to Washington are almost entirely fresh material, Dr. Sparks 
having given but short extracts from them in foot-notes to his second volume, 
which contain but a small portion of their interesting data. One of Wash- 
ington’s letters, heretofore unpublished, is that of June 3, 1754. It is of 
particular interest, and seems not only to have escaped the notice of Dr. 
Sparks, but also of Mr. Stevens, as it @not mentioned, in the elaborate 
description of the collection, printed in his catalogue. This correspondence 
contains so much in addition to what we have already had regarding the 
second French and Indian War, that now it is accessible, a new history of 
that conflict should be attempted. Its central figure, so far as Virginia is 
concerned, should not be, as heretofore, either Braddock or his young Lieu- 
tenant, Washington, but the Colonial Governor, Dinwiddie. It was he who 
early discerned the promise in Washington, and placed him under the disci- 
plining influence of responsibility. Before Braddock arrived he was the 
moving spirit in opposing the French. A sturdy supporter of royalty, his 
instructions from the government bore as strongly upon him as if they had 
been the personal commands of the King, and in endeavoring to carry them 
out he strove to imbue others with the same spirit with which he was moved. 
He seems, repeatedly, to have lost all patience with the several Colonial 
Assemblies for their dilatory conduct when the interests of the King were at 
stake, and their western borders were threatened with the horrors of an 
Indian war. ‘he means placed at his command were used with promptness 
and wisdom. His judgment, as a rule, was excellent, and it is refreshing to 
read the clear forcible language he used, at times, in addressing his less active 
contemporaries. ‘l'o Governor Glen, of South Carolina, he wrote, under date 
of October 25, 1754: “I received both your letters of the 10th of September, 
with report of your committee, and am sorry to fing] you complain of the 
style of my letter. I have great reason to do so as to the method and sub- 
stance of yours. You object greatly to the treaties of Lancaster and Logs- 
town; the first was long before I came to my Government, and is generally 
esteemed a very proper treaty, the last was to confirm it and to have consent 
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of the Indians to build forts on the Ohio. You and your committee think I 
ought to have represented the injuries done by the French to the Governor 
of Canada, which is quite contrary to my instructions from home, being com- 
manded to send to the commander of the French forces in the very manner 
I have done, and, as such an answer, to take the steps I followed. I am sorry 
you or your committee doubts his Majesty’s right to the lands on the Ohio. 
In his. commands to me he asserts his rights to those lands, and orders forts to 
be built, and to resist any foreign power that shall presume to settle on them.” 

In 1755 Governor Glen drew upon Dinwiddie for £7000 to defray expenses 
incurred by South Carolina in erecting a fort for the defence of the Colony. 
In reply Dinwiddie wrote :— 

“ W’'n His M’y order’d me to build Forts on the Ohio, he expected it sh’d 
have been at the Charge of this Dom’n, and no doubt the same is expected 
from Y’r Province, from the happy and flourish’g Condit’n it is now in, and 
so fully represented in Y’r Speech to Y’r Assembly; and I am of Opinion 
it must be recommended to You, as it was to me as above. I must differ from 
Y’r Opinion of the Fr. com’g to Tennessee if disappointed on the Ohio, but 
I fear You may have Time enough to build Forts there before we shall be 
able to drive them from the Ohio, as also y’t Tennessee River is of as much 
Consequence as the Ohio. You are very fertile in Y’r Conjectures y’t the 
Fr. will not attempt the Conquest of so powerful a Province as Virg’a, but 
make a Feint, and y’t their real Designs are ag’st Carolina. Now give me 
leave to guess with You, that their Designs are not limited to any one of 
our Colonies, but a general Conquest of the whole B. Settlem’ts and further; 
with’t Conjecture, is it not plain they have invaded the Lands on the Ohio, 
the back of this Colony, built a Fort, and have a great Force there? Have 
they not plundered our People and threat'n’d w’t further they will do? Y’r 
Opin’n in reg’d to a Fr. Fleet touch’g at the Sugar Colonies, &c., is not 
impracticable, but give me leave to say very improbable, as they appear to 
have their hands full in other Parts.” 

Others are addressed in the same caustic manner, and a perfect flood of 
light is thrown upon the noted people of the day. The first volume closes 
with correspondence relating to the beginning of Braddock’s march. ‘The 
second will, no doubt, treat of his defeat and events which followed it. 


Mr. Brock’s editorial labors add greatly to the value of the volume. The > 


biographical notices are excellent, and have evidently been prepared with 
great care. A Genealogy of the Dinwiddie Family is also given. 

The students of the country are not only indebted to Mr. Corcoran for 
having brought this valuable collection to this country, but for liberally con- 
tributing towards the cost of its publication. F. D. 5S. 


Maryianp Arcutves —We note with pleasure the progress the Mary- 
land Historical Society is making in its efforts to rescue the Archives of the 
State from further destruction, and place them before the public in printed 
form. From the report of a committee appointed by the society for this 
purpose, we learn that by an Act of the Assembly the society was appointed 
temporary custodian of the early Archives of the State. It was thus 
enabled to gather in its fire-proof apartments, from the various public offices, 
the most important manuscripts they possessed, and carefully examine, cata- 
logue, and arrange them for future preservation, as well as to note the omis- 
sions in the several series. An annual grant of $1000 for two years was 
also obtained from the State to have the most important documents copied 
and printed. While the objects@f the Society were greatly facilitated by 
having the records in its possession, it is doubtful if much would have been 
accomplished but for the untiring energy and zeal of Mr. J. W. M. Lee, 
Librarian of the Society, and Dr. William Hand Browne, who has been 
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induced to undertake the laborious duties of editor of the proposed volumes. 
These gentlemen have not only performed wonders in collating the papers 
belonging to the State, but have gathered many from other sources, thus 
making the series much nearer complete. From the public record office in 
London copies of many of the early laws were obtained, the text of which 
did not exist on this side of the Atlantic, as well as the transcripts of all 
the papers in the same depository relating to Maryland up to 1668. 

While there are many gaps in the State records which the indefatigable 
exertions of Dr. Browne and Mr. Lee have failed to supply, and it is feared 
that the means of doing this are irretrievably lost, those gentlemen are to 
be congratulated upon having gathered much more than was supposed to 
haxe been in existence, and it is to be sincerely hoped that no portion of 
their fabor will be allowed to remain in manuscript. on the report before 
us it is evident that this will not be the case if the members of the Maryland 
Assembly properly appreciate the faithful services of the gentlemen named, 
services which must redound to the credit of the State if their fruits are 
so used as to enable its people and those of the country to understand its 
history. 

With the slender means at its command the committee has not only paid 
for the copying~done in England, but has actually printed the first volume 
of the series. It is a quarto of more than 600 pages, containing the pro- 
ceedings and acts of Assembly from 1637-8 to 1664. Mr. D. C. Gillman, 
President of the Johns Hopkins University, in moving that the thanks of the 
Historical Society be extended to Dr. Browne and Mr. Lee, said: “ Hitherto 
with some slight exceptions, the records of that most interesting period 
(that covered by the volume mentioned) have only been accessible to those 
who have inquired with extreme diligence into the manuscript Archives of 
the State. Even intelligent and persistent students have been obliged to 
look for these proceedings in different volumes preserved in different places, 
and legible only to those who are expert in the perusal of ancient chirography. 
Moreover, negligence and age had begun to make sad inroads upon ewe 
invaluable memorials. All the documents of the period just named are now 
transcribed with an almost photographic accuracy, arranged in their proper 
order, printed in clear bold type, and annotated with marginal references to 
indicate the sources from which the printed pages are derived. The very 
foundations of Maryland history are Senecteelh accessible to every citizen. 
The magistrate, the lawyer, the statesman, the historian, the teacher may 
learn more in a day’s examination of this volume than he could otherwise 
learn by months of investigation.” We are confident that we but echo the 
wish of every student of history in the country when we express the hope 
that the State of Maryland will not permit the publication of its records to 
be suspended when the present meagre appropriation is exhausted. The 
labors of such men as Dr. Browne and Mr. Lee are worth more than the 
whole amount provided for the printing of the two volumes, and it will be a 
crying shame, if, so far from receiving a proper remuneration, their labors 
should be suspended by a mistaken parsimony on the part of the - 

a i 


DocuMENTS RELATING TO THE ConontaAL History or tHe State or New 
York. Vol. xiv. Albany, N. Y., 1883, 4to., double title-page, pp. xxxiii. 
800. 

This book comprises documents relating to thg history of early colonial 
settlements, principally on Long Island, translated, compiled, and edited 
from the original records in the office of the Secretary of State and the State 
Library of New York, under the direction of the Honourable Secretary of 
State, by the learned keeper of the historical records, Mr. B. Fernow. It 
contains a map of the western part of Long Island, made in 1666. The 
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volume constitutes a worthy continuation of the invaluable series of which 
it forms a part. The publication of it so soon after volume xiii. is evidence 
of the unflagging interest of our sister commonwealth in preserving the 
materials of her history, and should spur the legislators of our own State to 
similar activity in the matter of our Pennsylvania Archives. 


Tue Capture or tHE Biock House at Toms River, New Jersey, Marca 
24, 1782, is the title of an interesting paper read by Gen. William S. Stryker 
at a memorial meeting held at ‘Toms River, May 30, 1883. Gen. Stryker 
gives in detail the circumstances which caused the Block House to be erected, 
as well as those connected with its capture, and the execution of the brave 
Captain Huddy who commanded its garrison. The murder of Captain 
Huddy—for so his death should be looked upon, as his execution was a 
violation of the laws and customs of war—was no doubt ordered by the 
Board of Loyalists, whose sessions were held in New York City, at the 
head of which was William Franklin, the ‘ory Governor of New Jersey. 
It was in retaliation for this outrage that Washington threatened to hang a 
British officer of equal rank to Captain Huddy, and steps were so far taken 
to avenge his death that Cuptain Charles Asgill, of the First Regiment of 
Foot, a prisoner at Lancaster, Pa., was chosen by lot to end his life on the 
gallows. Fortunately for Asgill he was not an unconditional prisoner, 
having been taken at Yorktown, and was entitled to all the conditions 
granted by the articles of capitulation. ‘This fact caused his execution to 
be postponed, and an interest was created in his favor at the Court of Ver- 
sailles. A pathetic letter, written by his distressed mother to the Count de 
Vergennes, Prime Minister to Louis X VI., was shown to the King and his 
Queen, the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and through their, intercession 
Asgill was liberated. Had not the war, however, been drawing to a close, 
it is hardly likely that events would have dragged on so slowly as to have 
allowed the wishes of the French monarch to have been known on this side 
of the water before a crisis had been reached, and either Asgill or some 
unconditional prisoner would have died on the gibbet. 

Gen. Stryker has produced an excellent monograph on this event, filling 
another gap in our Revolutionary History. A small edition of his paper 
has been printed in pamphlet form. F. D.S. 


A Rep Roser From tat Orpen Time; or A Rantble through the Annals 
of the Rose Inn and the Barony of Nazareth, in the days of the Province, 
printed from the Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society.) H.T. 
Clauder, Bethlehem, Pa., 1883. 8vo. pp. 54. 

The first edition of this little historical essay, which appeared in 1872, 
being limited to two hundred copies, was soon exhausted, and Professor 
Reichel was only prevented from publishing a second, comprising rather 
fuller details, by “the press of other literary work, and his subsequent ill- 
ness and death.” This unfulfilled task has now been completed, in a very 
able and interesting manner, by Mr. Jordan. 


Pouitica Hanp-Book or Berks County, Pennsyivanta, 1752-1883. 
By Morton L. Montgomery, Member of the Berks County Bar. Reading, 
Pa., 1883. 8vo. pp. 104.—This little book embraces the names of all the 
officers of Berks County since 1752, and of Reading, the county-seat, since 
its incorporation as a city in 1847. It also gives tables of census and elec- 
tion returns of the county and county-seat by districts, with similar statis- 
tics for the ten counties which surround Berks County (Bucks, Chester, 
Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, Philadelphia, 
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and Schuylkill). “It is not a political history of the county,” says the 
author in his preface, “nor a dissertation on political parties and questions 
as they prevailed in the county from the first settlements to the present 
time. It is simply a book of reference to ascertain readily who were the 
officials of the county and city, when and how long they officiated, what 
population existed at the several decades, and what interest in political 
affairs was shown by the electors at the successive elections for Governor 
since 1802, aud for President since 1628, and how it compared with political 
interest in the surrounding counties.” 


Jacos Kotiocx.—On the 7th of last Month departed this Life at Lewes- 
Town in the County of Sussex, in the 80th year of his Age, after a long and 
tedious Illness which he endured with great fortitude and Christian Resigna- 
tion, Jacob Kollock, Esq., who for upwards of forty Years was annually chosen 
one of the Representatives in Assembly for said County; and for the same 
Length of Time he was President of the Court of Common Pleas, a ‘Trustee 
of the Loan Office, Register of Wills, Clerk of the Orphans Court, and 
Treasurer of the County, all which Offices he executed with great Reputa- 
tion. And in the various Stations of private Life his Conduct was irre- 
proachable ; he was an affectionate Husband and Father, a faithful Friend, 
and a kind Master. His steady Perseverance in a virtuous Course of Life 
rendered him deservedly beloved by all his acquaintance. He was Colonel 
of the Sussex Regt. 1756.— The Pennsylvania Gazette, March 26, 1772. 


Tuomas Meaxins.—On Monday evening last Mr. Thomas Meakins fell 
off a wharf into the Delaware, and before he could be taken out again, was 
drowned. He was an aricient man, and formerly lived very well in this city, 
teaching a considerable school; but of late years was reduced to extreme 
poverty. ‘lhe following lines were made by himself sometime since :— 

Some purchase land, some stately buildings raise, 
To memorize their names to future days; 

But I’ve a lasting monument will stand, 

When buildings fall, and sales are made of land: 
A certain rock on SchuyIkill’s eastern side, 
Which bears my name, for ages will abide; 

This rock well known which anglers do frequent, 
When I am gone will be my monument, 


The Pennsylvania Gazette, Novr. 22, 1733. 





Queries. 


Dr. Hees Wiiiramson’s Matertans ror tHe History or Nort Caro- 
rinA.—The following letter has been handed to the editor in the hope of 
obtaining the information sought for in it. 

Charlotte, N. C., July 30, 1883. 


The American Philosophical Society : 

My Dear Sirs: Can you render me any assistance in a search for the 
unused “materials” accumulated by Dr. Hugh Williamson, when he was 
preparing to write his History of North Carolina? From the title-page it 
appears that he was a member of your body, and it would have been natural 
for him to have placed in your custody such historical collections as he found 
he would have no occasion to embody in his publication. He was a member 
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of Congress from North Carolina, soon after the adoption of the United 
States Constitution ; married a daughter of Charles Ward Apthorp, of New 
York city, in 1789, and subsequently removed to New York himself. His 
History, however, was published in ‘* Philadelphia: By Thomas Dobson at 
the Stone House, 41 South St. Fry & Kammerer, Printers, 1812.” 

In his preface are these pregnant words: “ Having observed that some 
military transactions in the Southern states, during the Revolution war, had 
not been correctly detailed, and finding much reason to complain, that North 
Carolina had not obtained, from any writer, the credit she deserved for her 
exertions on that occasion, I proposed to bring the history of the state down to 
the year 1790, and had collected materials for that purpose. But consider- 
ing that the history of the province may be acceptable to many people, who 
are less solicitous about late military transactions, which continue to live in 
the memory ; considering also that the extent or value of the services ren- 
dered by North Carolina cannot be fairly estimated without taking a gene- 
ral view of the other military operations during the war, an arduous work, 
I desisted from my original plan.” Tu another part of this preface he says : 
“ Doctor Romayne, who ten years ago was in London, in the most obliging 
manner caused copies to be made of ali the valuable information that is con- 
tained in Mr. Archdale’s work, or zr two other small books, respecting 
North Carolina, that were published about the end of the seventeenth century. 
Those copies he sent me.” Again he says: “* Mr. Chalmers, in his Annals 
of the United Colonies, availed himself of the papers that are in the planta- 
tion office. . . . . AsI wished to get acopy of certain papers, that 
come under the Carolina head, I hoped for the reason stated, that Mr. 
Chalmers, who was employed as a clerk in a public office, would furnish my 
friend with a copy, or assist him in obtaining one. He would do neither, but 
threatened to interfere, if application should be made to the head of the 
proper department.” Again my attention is particularly attracted to these 
words : “ My information has chiefly been taken from public records, and 
from letter books, or other manuscripts in the possession of ancient families.” 
Again: “Ihave received much information, on detached subjects, from some 
of the most ancient and respectable citizens in the state, who continue to 
serve the country, and from others who have lately been numbered with the 
great majority.” 

Thus you will see he had a quantity of very interesting “ materials,” which 
he had contemplated using in his publication. Unfortunately, he closed 
with the battle of Alamance, and the end of Gov. Tryon’s administration in 

. North Carolina, in 1771, adding in his concluding chapter that Tryon was 
succeeded by Martin; that the people “had suffered much, and they had 
much to apprehend, for the horizon was darkened. The questions concern- 
ing the jurisdiction of the county courts, and the independence of the judges, 
were like to be subjects of long and obstinate dispute; but their attention 
was called off by a question of greater magnitude. It was a question that 
involved property, liberty, and life. In the progress of that dispute, North 
Carolina became an independent state.” ‘These are the closing words of the 
political part of his history. They are rendered more deeply interesting 
from the fact that Montford Stokes, a United States Senator and Gover- 
nor of North Carolina, has left on record the statement that in the year 1793 
he met this same Dr. Hugh Williamson in the town of Fayetteville, N. C., 
and saw in his hands a copy of the famous Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, adopted by the people at Charlotte, on the 20th of May, 1775, 
together with an explanatory letter, both of which he recognized to be in 
the handwriting of John McKnitt Alexander, a secretary of the county con- 
vention, or committee, which adopted it. 

A. Has your society a file of letters or of manuscripts? As Williamson’s 
History was published in 1812, if he contributed any of these materials or 
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: “4 society on the subject, it is likely that it was about this time. 
Ans. No. 

B. Have you a copy of the English book to which he alludes, Chalmers’s 
Annals of the United Colonies ? og Yes; 1 vol. 4to. 1780.] 

Any information or assistance that you can give me in my search for 
these old documents will be gratefully received, and I shall be glad to recip- 
rocate whenever occasion may offer. 

Very respectfully, 
R. D. Granam. 


Joun Montour, Captain in the United States service, son of the famous 
Andrew Montour, was educated in the English school of the Philadelphia 
College. 

In the Life of Rev. William Smith, D.D., recently published by his great- 
grandson, Horace W. Smith, page 52, appears the name of John Montour 
as a student of the English school for 1757. This was John, the famous 
captain, and particular friend of White Eyes and Heckewelder. 

In November of 1756 Provost Smith reported that “we have now two 
Indian children of a considerable family who have been at it these two years 
and can now read and write English, &c.” | (Voc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vii. 167.) 
These were probably the two sons of Jonathan Cayenguilagoa, named 
Jonathan and Philip, who entered school in May, 1755. (Pa. Archives, 
ii. 318.) John Montour entered in April, 1756, at which time possibly a 
daughter of Andrews also attended. ‘Three of his children were in charge of 
Gov. Morris, and possibly four, beside John. 

Information relating to John Montour or any of his brothers or sisters is 
desired. J. 


Epwarps.—I should like to know whether “ Alexander Edwards, Esq.,” 
of Lower Dublin, Philadelphia County, whose will was made April 22, 1777’ 
and proved May 27, 1777 (and who was the father of Dr. Enoch and Major 
Evan Edwards, distinguished Revolutionary officers), was descended from 
Alexander Edwards, who settled in Montgomery ‘Township about 1700. 
This last Alexander was an old man, and died in 1712, but he left a son 
Alexander, who married Edward Foulke’s daughter Gwen, and this latter 
couple had a son Alexander, who may have been the one above that died 
in 1777. I should also like to know whether Dr. Enoch Edwards served 
as aid on Lord Stirling’s staff. 

West Chester, Penna. Howarp M. Jenkins. 


Tue Conasie, ConnaBLe, oR CunNABELL Famwity.—Information concern- 
ing the descendants of John Cunnabell, who emigrated in 1673, or one or 
two years later, from London, England, to Boston, Mass., where he died 
April 10, 1724, is desired by John B. Newcomb, of Elgin, Illinois, with the 
view of publishing a genealogical history of the family. 


Dunean.—Thomas Dungan, Newport, R. I., Cold Spring, Bucks County, 
Penna., died 1688. What was his wife’s name? What was date of his 
birth and marriage ? and what was date of birth of each of his three sisters 
(viz.: Barbara, Frances, and Margaret)? Are any facts known about the 
father of Thomas Dungan, viz. Wm. Dungan? He gied previous to 1637, 
in England, leaving a widow, Frances (daughter of Lewis Latham), who sub- 
sequently married Jeremiah Clarke, and came with him (and the four chil- 
dren by previous husband) to Newport, R. I. 

J. O. Austin, 


P. O. Box 81. Providence, R. I. 
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Replies. 


Gurst—Morris-—Powet (vol. vii. p. 351).—In the year 1600 there lived 
in Birmingham, England, a gentleman named ‘I’. Chanders who had a 
daughter Klizabeth, who married William Bailyes of the same place. ‘They 
had two daughters, Alice and Elizabeth. Alice married George Guest. 
Elizabeth married William Hard. 

George Guest and his wife came to America (Philadelphia) from Birming- 
ham, England, in the year 1681, and first lived in a cave on the Delaware 
River, near Chestnut Street wharf, at which time they learned that her sister 
Elizabeth and her husband intended to come also and prepared to welcome 
them in the cave till they could build. Afterwards they built a house (Blue 
Anchor Inn) on Dock Creek, where they received William Penn when he 
first landed in Philadelphia, the house being unfinished at the time. George 
and Alice Guest had issue: George Guest, John Guest, and Phaebe Guest 
(born 7 mo. 28, 1685) who married Anthony Morris in 1705. 

Elizabeth Guest, born in Birmingham, England, in 1675, came to Amer- 
ica with her parents, married Arthur Holton 10 mo. 5, 1695, died 4 mo. 12, 
1757, and had issue Mary Holton, who married Samuel Hudson, and had 
issue: Elizabeth Hudson, who married — Jones; Hannah Hudson, 
who married Joseph Howell, and had issue, Arthur Howell, a celebrated 
minister among Friends; and Mary Hudson, married 2 mo. 15, 1746, to John 
Head, merchant of Philadelphia. 

Alice Guest survived her husband and died August, 1705; her sister, 
Elizabeth Hard, a widow without issue, was living in Philadelphia at the 
time of her decease. 

Anthony and Pheebe Morris had fourteen children: 1. Anthony, born 
1705, married Sarah Powell; 2. James, b. 1707, m. Elizabeth Kearney ; 3. 
John, b. 1709, m. Mary Sutton; 4. Samuel, d. 1710; 5. Samuel, b. 1711, 
m. Hannah Cadwalader; 6. Mary, b. 1713, m. Samuel Powell; 7. Joseph, 
b. 1714-5, m. Martha Fitzwater; 8. Elizabeth, b. 1716, m. Ben. Shoemaker; 
9. Benjamin, b. 1717, died unmarried; 10. Phebe, b. 1721, d. unm.; 11. 





Susanna, b. 1722, d. unm.; 12. Deborah, b. 1723-4. d. March, 1793; 13. Ben- > 


jamin, b. 1725; 14. Unnamed. 

With respect to when Samuel Powell came to America, and where he 
came from, and the maiden name of his wife Abigail, I am not able to give 
any information. Samuel Powell and Abigail his wife had three children : 
~ Sarah, who married Anthony Morris; Samuel, m. Mary Morris; and a 
third, m. Joshua Emlen. 

Anthony and Sarah Morris had six children: Samuel, Deborah, Anthony, 
Israel, Sarah, and Thomas. 

Samuel and Mary Powell had three children: Abigail, Samuel, and 
Mary. 

Joshua Emlen and wife had only one child, Samuel, who married — 
and had two children: Samuel, who m. Susan Delroy, and had no 
issue; and Elizabeth, who m. Philip 8. Physick, and had four children : 
Philip, Emlen, and two girls, one of whom married Dr. Jacob Randolph, 
aud the other, Commodore David Conner, U.S. N. A.S. M. 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1883. 


A stated meeting of the Historical Society was held in the Hall, March 
12, 1883, Mr. Charles M. Morris in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes on motion was dispensed with. 

The Chairman then introduced Mr. Frederick D. Stone, the Librarian of 
the Society, who read a paper on “'The Causes which led to the Settlement 
of the Quaker Colonies in America.” 

The purpose of the address was to show that Quaker colonization in 
America was not the result of sudden impulse, but of a political and moral 
growth; that the treatment the Friends had met with in England and 
America, especially in New England, made it necessary that they should 
have a country of their own, where Quaker views and principles could be 
fully exemplified. The movement was traced from the year 1660, when the 
purchase of a tract of land in America was first suggested by Fox, down to 
the settlement of Penn’s Colony, and the fact was pointed out that the 
country which Fox desired to purchase in 1660 was not a portion of Penn- 
sylvania. 

On motion of John B. Gest, Esquire, it was resolved that the thanks of 
the Society be tendered to Mr. Stone for his able and instructive address, 
and that he be requested to furnish a copy of it for future publication. The 
reading of the paper also called forth remarks from Dr. James J. Levick 
and the Hon. Horatio Gates Jones. 

Nominations for Officers and for Members of Council, to be balloted for 
at the next meeting, being in order, Mr. Israel Pemberton nominated the 
following gentlemen :— 

President. 
John William Wallace. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Horatio Gates Jones, George de Benneville Keim. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Gregory B. Keen. 
Recording Secretary. 
William Brooke Rawle. 


Treasurer. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 4 


Members of Council. 
James C. Hand, Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
John Jordan, Jr., George Harrison Fisher. 
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The Chairman appointed the following Tellers to conduct the Election: 
Charles R. Hildeburn, Dr. R. Patterson Robins, Spencer Bonsall, Charles 
P. Keith, Frederick D. Stone, and Col. John P. Nicholson. 

Certain gentlemen were elected members of the Society. 

Professor Gregory B. Keen, Secretary of the Council, stated that the 
Council of the Society had recommended the adoption by the Society of 
certain additional By-laws, embodying the practice of the Society as to the 
use of the books, manuscripts, and other property of the Society, since its 
organization; which By-laws he, therefore, proposed for adoption by the 
Society. 

The Chairman announcing that, under the Rules, the proposed By-laws 
should lie over until the next stated meeting of the Society, Mr. Edward 
Strickland offered a resolution that in the notices of the next stated meeting 
the members of the Society be informed that action would be taken upon 
the said proposed new By-laws, and that copies of them could be had at the 
Hall of the Society, which was adopted. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


A stated meeting of the Historical Society was held in the Hall, May 7, 
1883, Vice-President Horatio Gates Jones in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. James J. Levick read “ A Memoir of the late Daniel B. Smith, the 
First Corresponding Secretary of the Society.” 

On motion of Professor Oswald Seidensticker, the thanks of the Society 
were tendered to Dr. Levick for his interesting and valuable paper, with a 
request that a copy be furnished for the use of the Society. 

The Report of the Council of the Society for the year 1882 was then 


presented by Mr. Charles M. Morris, President of the Council, and read by. 


Professor Gregory B. Keen, Secretary of the Council. 

On motion of the Hon. Joseph M. Gazzam, the Report was accepted and 
ordered to be entered upon the minutes. 

On motion of Mr. Charles M. Morris, seconded by Mr. Charles Rogers, 
the Society proceeded to take action on the By-laws proposed at the last 
meeting of the Society, and they were unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Charles R. Hildeburn it was resolycd “That the His- 
torical Society have heard with pleasure of the movement to preserve the 
residence of William Penn in Letitia Street, and to remove it to Fairmount 
Park; and that, while the Society has not taken an active part in the matter, 
it heartily approves of it.” 

The Tellers, appointed at the last meeting to conduct the Annual Election 
for Officers, reported that the persons nominated at that meeting had been 
duly elected. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


VoL. vit.—34 
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REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE TO COUNCIL. 


BALANCE SHEET: THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


1882. 

Investment account . . ‘ ; 72,914 29 

Cash account . . ‘ , ‘ 2,709 10 
Publication Fund Trust, Capital . : $30,726 35 
a “ Interest. . 886 95 
Binding Fund Trust, Capital . . ‘ 3,300 00 
. - “ Interest . ‘ . 166 57 
Library Fund Trust, Capital . ‘ . 4,533 00 
Endowment Fund Trust, Capital . . 6,086 80 
First Building Fund Trust, “ , . 6,809 47 
Second “ 3 . ‘ : - 11,630 99 
General Fund, Capital . P : ‘ 11,450 08 
? “ Interest . , . . 33 18 





75,623 39 75,623 39 
James C. Hann, 
Joun JorDay, Jr., 
Epwin T. E1sensrey, 
Cuar.ies M. Morris. 
Dec. 31, 1882. 


| ‘ 
| Committee on Finance. 
| 


In the operation of the Library Fund, Interest Account 

for 1882, there were received interest and contributions 

of members ‘ ; ? ; : ; ‘ - $227 46 
And paid for books purchased ‘ ; . ° . $227 46 


General Fund, Interest Account: 
Balance of Interest, December 31, 1881 . $96 67 
Annual Dues received in 1882 4 j . 3615 00 


Interest, Rent, etc. ‘ p : , . 951 50 
——_ $4,663 17 
General expenses in 1882. : . i ° . 4,629 99 


Balance of Interest, December 31, 1882 os - $33 18 
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(Names of persons of value in genealogical research are printed in SMALL CAPITALS; 
names of places in italics.) 


Abbot, 122, 123, 127 | Bache, Dr., 311 
Acheson, Marcus W., 189 | Badger, Mrs., 244 
Accomack, 50 | BAILYES, 495 
Adams, Capt., 18; Gabriel, 171; John, | Bainbridge, 128 
autograph letters of, 108 Baird, Thos. H., 166 
Adamson, Jane, 148 | Baldwin, Henry, 178, 179 
ADDISON, 158 | Barclay, Gov., 325; Robert, 262, 
Addison, Alexander, 154, 155, 156, 157, | 263 
158, 159; trial of, 157-8 | Barefoot Brinston, 215 
Ella, 39 | Barker, Joe, 167 
Athelfrith, 38, 39, 40 Barnes, Mr., 246 


ALDEN, John, 307 | Barnum, P. T., 176 
Allegheny County, Pa., erected, 153;) Barrington, Dr., 134 
Associate Judges of the District | Barron, Com., 134, 135, 140 
Court of, 183 et seg.; Courts, 153 et! Bass, Mary, 307; Samuel, 307 
seq.; District Court of, 174; list of BASsETT, Gov. Richard, 300 
judges of, 190 et seg.; the judiciary Bayard, Andrew, 312; Col. Jobn, 





of, by J. W. F. White, 143 | memorial of. by Gen. Jas. Grant 
Allen, Andrew, 26, 27; John, 27; Wil-| Wilson, cited, 299; Peter, 92 
liam, 75, 79, 216, 217 | BAYARD, Elizabeth, 299; Gertrude, 
American Revolution,George Inman’s| 307 ; James, 299; James Ashton, 299, 
Narrative of the, 237 301; Mary Ann, 299; Nicholas, 299; 
Anarawid, 41 Peter, 299, 300, 437 ; Samuel, 299, 300 ; 
ANDERSON, 445, 446, 483; William, Thomas Francis, 301 
— 428, 439 BAYNTON, 483 
André, Major, 98, 244 Beck, Samuel, 72 
Andrews, Mary, 479 Bedford, Lieut.-Col. Gunning, 302 
Anglesey, 41 Bell, John, 310 
Appelbom, 419 Bellefonte, Pa., 166 
Apprentices’ Library Company of} Baltimore, Lord, 76, 88, 89; contro- 
Philadelphia, 311 | versy with Wm. Penn, 150 
APTHORP, 493 Bemis’s Heights, battle of, 8 
Arfon, 41 | Benezet, Mr., 26 
* Argonautica Gustaviana,”’ 396, 397 | Bennett, Major Caleb P., MS. history 
Armand, Col., 288 of Delaware Regiment by, cited, 
Armstrong, Col. William, 467; James,| 303, 304 
424; Robert, 300 Benson, Capt. Perry, 382 
Arnold, Gen., 3 BERKLEY, 483 
Arthur, Robert, 423 | ‘Berks County, Pa., Political Hand- 
Asgill, Capt. Charles, 491 Book of,” by Morton L. Mont- 
Askill, William, 106 gomery, notice of, 491 
ASSHETON, 476, 477; Robert, 74 Bever, Johan, 277, 409 
Asylum, the name, 127 BicKHAM, Christiana, 470; George, 
Atkinson, Thomas, 369 470 
Attleborough, 68 | BIDDLE, 136, 263, 350, 351 
Augusta, siege of, 383 ‘Biddle, Charles, Autobiography of,’’ 
Austin, John M., 182 notice of, 349 
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Biddle, Clement C., 312; Com. James, 
29, 133, 135, 136, 137, 138; John, 
137, 310; Nicholas, 136, 137 ; Richard, 


137, 160, 166; Sarah, 263; Thomas, 


137 ; William, 137, 263 

Biel, Lieut., 47 

Biesenrodt, Capt. von, 45, 48 

BILEs, Langhorne, 79, 85; Sarah, 70, 
79; Thomas, 79; William, 70, 72, 73, 
79; William, Jr., 70 

Billinge, Gov., 524 

Billynge, Edward, 250 

Binney, Horace, 33 

BLACK, 187 

Black, Sam]. W., 164 

Blackburn, Capt., 429 

Blair, Francis P., 1, 2, 6 

Blakey, Paxson, 82 

Blanche, the name, 40 


Manufactures during the Revolu- 
tion, by Wm. John Potts, 194 
BROOKE, Sarah, 204 
Brooks, John, 308; Nicholas, 308 
| Brown, Capt. 242; Henry Armitt, 249 
| Brown, Rev. Edwin, 470 
| Brubach, Capt., 45 
Buck, William J., contributions by, 
67, 215 
| BUCKLEY, Anna Maria, 204; Daniel, 
204; Eliza, 204; Matthew Brooke, 
204 
Buckman, Dr. E. D., 81 
Bucks Co., Pa., election returns for 
Assembly for 1725, 1730, 1734, and 
1739, 74 
| Budd, Thomas, 358 
| Burp, Edward, 29, 33, 200; James, 
| 200; letter to, 15; Sarah, 15, 200 


BLAY, Isabella, 466 ; Col. William, 466 | Burlington, N. J., 256; fairs, 374; 


Blay’s Range, Kent Co., Md., 466 
BLISSETT, Mrs., 247 
Blommaert, Samuel, 398, 400, 404 


“Blue Hen’s Chickens,” origin of 


name of, 302 

Bogardt, Jost van, 406 

Bohemia Manor, Md., 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
93, 299, 300; legal existence of, 
ceases, 300 

Bohemia River, 90, 92 

Bohemia Sisters, 89, 92 

Bond, Thomas, 423 

Boomtiens Udde, 402 


Boon, Andros, 106; Andris Swanson, | 


107 

Boone, 116- 

BooTHue, Jane, 471; Walter, 471 

BORDLEY, 438 

Borland, Mrs., 246 

Boston, siege of, 95 

BoUCHELLE, Ann, 300, 301; Catha- 
rine, 300; Doctor, 299, 300; Mary, 
300, 301; Peter Augustine, 299, 300 

Boy, Capt. Christian, 413 

Boyd, John, 100 

Boyd’s Hill, Pa., 159, 160 

Brackenridge, Hugh H., 148, 154, 157, 
178 

Braddock, Gen., overbearing conduct 
of, 22 


Braddock’s defeat, account of scene | 


of, by Jasper Yeates, 2061 

Braddock’s Fields, Pa., 155 

Bradford, Andrew, 75; Daniel, 154; 
William, 32, 154, 201 

Brahe, Per, 415 

Brandywine, battle of, 241, 303 

Bretthauer, Lieut.-Col., 45 

Bridges, Rev. Thos., 324 

Brigland, James, 147 

Bringhurst, John, 355 

Bristol, Pa., 73 

Britain, kings of, 38 

British Views of American Trade and 


Friends’ meeting-house, 353; quar- 
| terly meeting, 263; monthly meet- 
| ing, letter of, 264; school, first men- 
| tioned, 372 
| Bustr, Paul, 107, 108 
BUTLER, Edward, 1, 5,6; Edward G. 

W., 6; Eleanor, 6, 7; James, 3; 
Judge, 5; Percival, 1, 5,6; Richard, 
1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; Robert 5; 
Thomas, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7; William, 1, 
3, 6,7; William E., 5; William O., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


, v0 
| Butler Family of the Pennsylvania 
Line, by John Blair Linn, 1 
sutler, General Richard, Biography 
of, by Simon Gratz, 7 
| Butler, Richard, ‘171 
| Buzby, 352 
| Byrd, Col., 322 


Cabeliau, Abr., 269 
Cadavael, the son of Cynvedw, 43 
Cadelh, 41 
CADWALADER, Hannah, 495; John, 
| 203; Gen. Thomas, 20% 
| Cadwalader, Lieut.-Col., 96, 302 
Caerleon-on- Usk, 42 
Caernarvon, 41 
Cake, Peter, 106 
Caldwell, Bratton, 422; Dr. Charles, 
cited, 11; Capt. Jonathan, 502 
Callender, Robert, 2 
/**Calmar Nyckel,’”’ vessel, 277; se 
| ‘Kalmar Nyckel.”’ 
| Camden, battle of, 287-9, 304, 305, 396 
| Campanius Holm, Rev. Johan, 277, 409 
Campbell, James, 152; John, 151; 
Patrick, 159 
“Captive’s Complaint,’’ by Thomas 
Langhorne, 6 
Caradawg, of Liangarvan, chronicle 
of, cited, 39 
Carcors Hooke, 106 
Carey, Matthew, 171° 
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Carolana, 318; description of, 319, 
326; mentioned, 320, 326 

Carothers, Andrew, 166 

CARPENTER, Elizabeth, 464 

Carpenter, Samuel, 73, 372 

Carpenters’ Hall, 310 

CARR, Overton, 162 

Carroll, Charles, 300 

Carson, James, 154 

“Carter, Jeremiah, Bi-centenary Me- 
morial of,’’ by Thos. M. Potts, notice 


of, 112 
Carter, Joseph, 473, 474 
Carteret, Lady Elizabeth, 262; Sir 
George, 257, 262; Philip, 257 
CARUTHERS, 483 
CASSELL, 352 
Caswallon, the son of Beli, 43 
CATTO, Mrs., 300 
CAYENGUILAGOA, Jonathan, 494; 


Philip, 494 

Ceawlin, 38 

Chambers, Benjamin, 106; Lieut.-Col. 
James, 96 

CHANDERS, 495 

Chapman, Abraham, 

**Charitas” sails to New Sweden, 406 

Charles, George and Robert, corre- 
spondence between, and ‘Thomas 
Lawrence, 231 

Charles I. transfers English claims in 
America to Sweden, 399 

Chatham, Lord, 194, 195, 196 

Chemnitz, surrender of, 407 

Chester, England, 37, 38, 39 

“Chester, on Delaware, Historical 
Sketch of,” by Henry Graham Ash- 
mead, notice of, 111 

CHEVALIER, 483 

Chevalier Family of Philadelphia, 483 

Chew house, Dover, Del., 465 

Christ Church, Philadelphia, records 
of, burials, 1709-1760, Smith to Syng, 
101; Tab to Wat, 221; Wat to Zen, 
338; addenda, 345; tombstones in, 
475 

Christina, 1 

CLAERHOUT, 483 ° 

Clark, John, 424, 425; William, 471 

Clark’s “Inscriptions in Burial 
Grounds of Christ Church’’ cor- 
rected, 475 

CLARKE, 494 

CLAXTON, Elizabeth, 474; James, 473; 
Jane, 473; Mary, 473, 474 

Clayton, John, 466; John M., 465; 
Joshua, 301; William, Jr., 107 

Clement, Judge John, communication 
from, 481 

Clerk, Capt., refused permission to 
settle in New Sweden, 275 

Clingh, Capt. Mons, 413; see Kling. 

Clinton, Gov. De Witt, 108; George, 
210; Sir Henry, 237, 238, 239, 243 

CLYMER, George, M.D., 466 
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Cobb, Molly, 34 
Cocke, John, 106; Lacey, 106 
Coftin, Nath., 246 
| COLDHAM, John, 317 ; Rebecca, 317 
| College of Apothecaries, 310 
| College of Pharmacy, 310 
| CoLutins, Lydia 8., 169; 
| Combush, John, 216 


, dll 
Sarah, 188 


Commissioners, proceedings of, at 
Burlington, N. J., 336-7 
Conable, Connable, or Cunnabell 


Family, 494 
Connell, Zachariah, 152 
Connelisviile, Pa., 145 
ConNER, 495 
Connolly, Dr. John, 7, 150, 151 
Conrad, Samuel, 116 
Continental Congress, 209, 210 
CONYNGHAM, Capt. Gustavus, U. S 
N., 204; David Haytield, 204; Judge 
John N., 204; Marquess, 204; Red- 
mond, 204; account of, 204-5; Wil- 
liam, Bishop of Argyll, 204; Baron 
Plumket, 204 
Conyngham, Nesbitt & Co., 204 
COooMBE, Mrs., 244 
Cooper, Daniel, 368; Lieut., 133, 135 
Cope, Caleb, 312 
Cornplanter, 10 
Cornwallis, Lord, 238, 304; capture 
of, 5 
Cottringer, Mr., 485 
| Coulson, Mr., 246 
Court House Point, 301 
COVINGTON, Sarah, 426, 427 
Cowpens, battle of, 293-5 
Cox, Gabriel, 107; Isaac, 152; Jolin, 
Jr., 373; Peter, 107 
Coxk, Daniel, 317, 319, 326 
Coxe, Doctor Daniel, of London, Bio- 
graphical Notice of, by G. D. Seuil} 
317 ; his account of New Jersey, 327; 
his possessions in New Jersey, 481 ; 
Tench, 209 
Crabtree Run, Pa., 146 
Craig. Oldham, 159 
Crawford, Wim., 144, 145, 152 
Crips, John, letters of, 255, 259; men- 
tioned, 258 
Croasdale, Thomas, 68; Ezra, 68 
Croghan, George, 2, 151 
Crosswicks, N. J., Friends’ meeting- 
house built at, 360 
Cumberland County, 
how divided, 144-5 
CUMMING, 114 
CUMMINGS, 477 
Jurtiss, John, 264 
Custis, Eleanor P., 6 
CUYLER, 114 


Pa., when and 


Dalboe, Lawrence, 106, 107 ; Wiliam, 
107 


DALLAS, Alexander James, 164; 
George, 164; George M., 162, 165; 
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Matilda, 162; Robert, M.D., 164; 
Trevanion B., 162, 164 

Dallas, Trevanion B., 165, 183 

Dallbow, Peter, 106 

DARLINGTON, Benj., 158 

Darlington, Wm. M., cited, 176 

Dankerts, Jasper, alias Seuler, 92 

Davenish, Bernard, 356 

Davidsen, David, 413 

Davidson, Gen. Wm., 295 

Davis, Betsy, 246 

Davis, ‘Hugh, 171 ; Richard, 68 

Davy ydd, brother of Griffith, son of! 
Llewelyn the Great, 43 

Day, Jolin, 360 

Dean, Mr., 31 

Decatur and the Corsairs at Tripoli, 
231 

Dechow, Major von, 45, 46, 47, 48 

De Hass, 484 

— 41, 42 

Deira, 38, 39 

De ao Monsieur, 321, 322 

De Kalb, Baron, 304, 305 

De la Muce, Oliver Marquis, 320, 321, 
322 

Delaware Regiment, Gov. Caleb P. 
Bennett’s history of, cited, 303, 304 

DELRoy, 495 

Denbighshire, England, 41 

DENNY, Jas. O’ Hara, 165 

Deorham, battle of, 38 

DE Put, 173 

D’Estaing, Count, 243 

De Sailly, Sieur Charles, 320, 321, 322 

De Vries, 400 

Dick, Dr. Elisha Cullen, 112 

Dillworth, James, 68 


“Dinwiddie, Gov. Robert, Official | 


Records of,” notice of, 487; letters 
to Gov. Glen, 488, 489 

Dockery, Thomas, 445 

Dockwra, William, 359 

Donnaldson, John, 97 

Donop, Col. von, 46 

Dougherty, Samuel, 422, 423 

Dove, Francis, 69 

Drummond, Lord, 25 

Duck Creek’ Cross Ro ids, Presbyterian 
Church at, 471 

Ducking-stool on the Ohio and Monon- 
gahela Rivers, 152 

Duncan, Judge, 34 

DUNCAN, Stephen, 186 

Dundas, Major, 238 

Dunde-, Del., 471 

Dund-ff, Pa., 205 

DUNGAN, 494 

Dunmore, Lord, 7, 149, 150, 151 

Dunning, Thomas, 159 

Dupont, Francis Xavier, 110 

Durham, Pa., 217; Iron Works, 75, 
84, 216 

Dutch, reasons why the Swedes should 
drive them from the Delaware, 


274-5; conduct on the Delaware, 
276; how to be treated by the 
Swedes, 282; relations with the 
Swedes on the Delaware, 415-17 

| DUYKING, 114 


Earle, Michael, 444 

| Eastburn, Benjamin, 216 

| ECKLEY, John, 326; Sarah, 326 

Ediniston, Samuel, 424, 425 

Edmundson, William, 250 

EDWARDS, Alexander, 494; Enoch, 
494; Major Evan, 494 

| Egbert, the Saxon, 39 

| Einion ap Madog ap Rhawaid, cited, 


43 

| Eldon, Lord, 180 
| Elfsborg, 51, 411, 413, 416 
| Elidir Sais, cited, 43 
| Elliot, Mr., 16 
| Elliott, Com., 166 
| Ellis, Robert, 75 

Ellitt, Peter, 107 
| E liwood, Thomas, 364 
| Elmet, 38 

| Elsingbor g, 411, see Elfshorg 

| EMERSON, R. ., 188 

EMLEN, 495 
| Englehard, Lieut., 47 
| English, how to be treated by the 
Swedes in gs Sweden, 282; at 
Varckens Kil, N. J., 410; on the 
Schuylkill, 410; bo sment destroyed 
| by Printz, 412; protest of, affirming 
| purchase of land on the Delaware 
|} and Schuyikill, 413; brought under 

the Swedish Crown, 415 

| Ensor, Joseph, 300, 301; Mary, 301 
Erwin, Joseph, 145 
Eutaw Springs, battle of, 379, 385, 386 
EVANS, 116, 483 
Evans Families of Gwynedd, 236 
Evans, Rev. Nathaniel, 476 
Evelyn, Capt., 237, 230 
Evertsen, Schipper Wessel, 413 
Ewalt, James, 159 
EWING, Catharine, 94; Jasper, 99, 

100; John, 94, 100; Sarah, 94 


Fairman, Thomas, 106 

FALCONIER, 477 

Falls, Bucks Co., Pa., 70, 73 

Falls of Schuylkill, 27 

Falls Tow nship, Bucks Co., Pa., 

‘*Fama,’’ vessel, 271, 274, 277 ; ae 
cargo of, in 1644, 277 ; ‘sails to New 
Sweden, 409; sails again to New 
Sweden, 418; returns to Sweden, 419 

‘*Farmer’s Register,”’ 171 

Farragut, David G., 128 

Fayette County? Pa., ” formed, 153 

Fell, Margaret, 253; Mary, 253 

Fennel, Mr., 246 

Fenwick, Jobn, 250 - 

Ferguson, Thomas, 422 
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Fernow, B., letter from, 233 
Fetterman, W. W., 188 


— Findley, Gov. Wm., 160 


Finley, Gen., cited, 2 

FINNEY, Ann, 469; Anna Dorothea, 
470; David, biographical account 
of, 466; David Thompson, 469, 470, 
472,475; Dorothy, 467; Rev. Ebene- 
zer Dickey, 470; Elizabeth, 466, 469, | 
470; John, 299, 466, 469, 470, 471; 
John French, 469; Rev. Jonathan, 
470; Mary, 470; Robert, 467, 471; 
Sarah Maria, 470, 472; Maj. Walter, 
470; Washington Lee, 470; William, 
470; Rev. William, 470 

Finns onmaer as emigrants to New 
Sweden, 406 

Fischer, Lieat., 45, 47 

FIsuH, ‘Hon. Hamilton, 486; Col. 
Nicholas, 486 

Fishbourne, William, 73 

Fisher, Joshua Francis, cited, 83 

Fisk Kil, 403 

FITZHUGH, Samuel! H., 158 

Fitzsimons, letter of Richard Peters 
to, 108 

FITZWATER, 495 

Fitzwater, George, 75 

Flandran, C. E., 169 

Fleming, Admiral Clas, 270, 285, 401, 
404, 409 

Flower, Andrew, 86 

Foote, Lieut., 138 

Fort Beversrede, 416 

Fort Christina built, 403, 416 ; repaired, 
272 

Fort Elfsborgh, 272 

Fort Hana, 97 

Fort Knyphausen, 243 

Fort Korsholm, 272, 274 

Fort Nassau, 400, 401, 403, 416 

Fort New Gottenburg, burned, 273 

Fort Pitt, 7 

Forward, Walter, 160, 166, 172, 174, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181 

FOULKE, 116, 494 

Fox, George, 250, 355 

FRANCIS, 484; Anne, 299; Margaret, 
18, 20; Tench, 11, 12, 20 

FREEMAN, 246 

Freeman, Jobn, 247 

FRENCH, Anne, 466; Catharine, 301, 


464; Elizabeth, 466, 470; Mary, 471; | 


Robert, 301 
French Protestant colonists, 320, 321, 
322 


Friends in Burlington, by Amelia | 


Mott Gummere, 249, 353 


Galbraith, John, 166; Robert, 154 

GALLOWAY, Grace, 81 

Ganvel the Gwyddel, 42 

Garden’s * Anecdotes of the American 
Revolution,”’ cited, 9 

Gardiner, Thomas, 263, 364 


|GARDNER, Anne, 471; Francis Me- 
Mullan, 472; James, 471, 472; James 
McMullan, ‘471, 472; Martha, 471; 
Mary, 471 
| Gates, Major-General, 304, 305 
Gavel-kind, 41 
Germantown, battle of, 241, 302 
GIBSON, 151 
Gibson, ee 34, 177, 178; 
John, 155, 171 
| Gilmore, George F., 176 _ 
Girty, Simon, 151 
| Gist, Major, 302, 483 ; Gen. Mordécai, 
391; Thomas, 144 
Glamorgan, 42 
GOLDSBOROUGH, Caroline, 472; Eliz- 
abeth, 472; Howes, 472; John, 440, 
472; Nicholas, 472; Robert, 472 
Goodwin, Ephraim, 217 
Gordon, Charles, 438; Gov. Patrick, 
74, 236 
Greme, Dr. Thomas, 77, 78 
Grant, Maj.-Gen., 45 
Grant’s Hill, 178 
Grantham, Isaac, 300 
Gratz, Simon, contribution by, 7 
GRAVENRAEDT, 114 
Gray, Gen., 248 
GREEN, 352 
Green, ‘The Making of England,” 38 
GREENBERRY, Nicholas, 472 
Greene, Gen., escapes a plot, 390 
Greenleaf, Thomas, 486 
| Greensburg, Pa., 145, 146 
Greenwich Hospital, 124, 136, 141 
Greer, James, 422; W illiam, 422, 424, 
425 
Grier, Rev. Isaac, 175; Robert C., 164, 
168, 174, 175, 176, 177 
Griffith, son of Llewe lyn the Great, 43 ;, 
Thomas, 78 
“Gripen” sails to New Sweden, 401; 
goes to Virginia, 403; returns to 
Sweden, 
Griscom, Jobn, 310 
Growvpon, Lawrence, 79, 81, 84; 
Sarah, 79 
Grubb, Henry, 357, 358 
Gruffydd’s son, 43 
GUEST, 351, 495 
| Guilford Court House, battle of, 377-8 
| Guinea’s Run, 82 
Gummere, Aelia Mott, contributions 
of, 249, 353 
Gummere, Professor, 315 
Gustavus Adolphus, 268, 395, 396, 397 
Guy, Bridget, 360; Richard, 360 
Gwen, the name, 40 
Gwyndydians, 43 
Gwynedd, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 482; kings of, 38 
Gwynedd, the name, in Welsh His- 
tory, by Howard M. Jenkins, 35 
Gwyneth, 482 
Gwyniad, a fish of Lake Bala, 40 
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**Gyllene Hajen,”’ vessel, 271; voyage 
of, to New Sweden in 1646, 271; re- 
turn-cargo of, 271 ; cargo of, 271-2 


Hackemak, 51 

Haines, Joseph, 422, 423, 424 

Hale, Thomas, 312 

Hall, Charles, 100; Col. David, 302, 
304, 305, 308; Robert, 68 

HALLIBURTON, Jeme, 200 

Hasnilton, Andrew, 72, 77, 79, 86; 
James, 79, 231; Paul, 127, 138 

HAMMOND, Charles, 472 

Hampton, Moses, 181, 182; Col. Wade, 
385 


5 

HAND, Gen. Edward, 94; biographical 
account of, 94-99; portrait of, 98, 99: 
mentioned, 99, 100, 302, 484; letters 
of, 97; MSS. of, 99; Jesse (Jasper), 
99 ; John, 99; Sarah, 100 

Hank, Luck, 107 

Hanna, Robert, 145, 149, 151 

Honnastoun, Pa., 145; courts at, 
145 et seq. 

Hanstein, Major von, 45 

HARD, 495 

Hardwicke, Pa., 204 

HARRIS, Elizabeth, 307 

Harris, Surgeon Thos., 123, 127, 12s, 
129 

Harris’s ‘ Biographical History of 
Lancaster County,”’ cited, 202 

HASLET, Ann, 306; Col. John, 96, 302, 
305, 306, 483; Joseph, 306 

Haverford College, 314, 315, 316 

Haverford School, 314 

HAWKINS, 5 

HAWKS, 351 

Hayhurst, Cuthbert, 68 

Hayton, John, cited, 70 

HEAD, 495 

HEATH, 159 

Heath, Andrew, 151, 152; Sir Robert, 
318, 323 

Heaton, Robert, 68 

Heckemak, 50 

HELFENSTEIN, Matilda, 168 

Hendrix, Mats, 107 

HENRY, Pauline Elizabeth, 108 

HENVIS, Isaac, 483; Robert, 473, 474, 
483 

Hepburn, Hopewell, 176, 177, 183; 
Samuel, 177 

HERpDIC, Peter, 173 

HERMAN, Anna Margaretha, 88, 92, 
93; Augustine, 88, 89, 90, 233; will 
of, 91; monumental stone of, 93; 
Casparus, 88, 89, 91 ; Catharine, 299 ; 
Ephraim Augustine, 299: Ephraim 
George, 88, 90, 91; Francina, 89, 92; 
Isabella, 299; Judith, 89, 91, 92 

Herman, Angustine, and John Thomp- 
son, by Townsend Ward, 88 

Hessian Officers captured by Wash- 
ington at Trenton, Dec. 26, 1776, 


teport of the Court-Martial for the 
trial of, 45 

Heyes, Peter, 400 

Hiester, Gov. Joseph, 160 

Hildeburn, Chas. R., contributions of, 
101, 221, 338 

Hill, Richard, 74, 364 

HILLBORN, Jonathan, 100 

Hillman, Michael, 155 

Hilltown Township, Bucks County, Pa., 
8&3 

Hirzel, Jean Gaspard, 352 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
meetings of, 496; officers of, 498; 
report of Finance Committee to 
Council of, 500; origin of, 313-4 

“History of the United States of 
America, under the Constitution,” 
by James Schouler, notice of, 111 

Hockendocqua, 216, 217 

Hockley, Ann, 478 

HopGEs, Rev. D. H., 164 

HOGAN, James, 474; Margaret, 474 

HoGE, Jobn, 185 

Holbrook, Robt., 246 

HOLLAND, Mary, 301 

Hollender, Ridder, Lieut. Peter, Gov- 
ernor of New Sweden, 404; purcha- 
ses land on the Delaware from the 
Indians, 405; succeeded by Printz, 
409 ; mentioned, 415 

Ho.LuLyDAy, George S., 446; George 
T., contribution of, 426; Henry, 445; 
James, 426, 427, 446; Mary, 426; 
Richard C., 446; Col. Thomas, 426 ; 
William M., 446 

Hollyday, James, Biographical Me- 
moir of, by George T. Hollyday, 426, 
letters of, 442, 444; offices held by, 
443-4 

Holme, Thomas, 106 

Holmes’s Fort taken, 383 

Holstein, Captain, 456 

Holstin, Matthew, 106 

HoLtTon, 495 

Homan, Andris, 107 ; Lawrence, 107 

Homewood, Pa., 162 

Hood, Sir Samuel, 245; Zechariah, 
428 

HOPKINS, 351 

Hopkins, John, 75 

Hopp, Capt. Berendt Hermanson, 
419 

Hoskins, John, 375 

Hospital, the name, 127 

House of Refuge, 313 ; origin of, 312-3 ; 
first officers of, 313 


Howard, Col. J. Eager, 295; Wm., 147 


Howe, Gen., 27, 28, 45, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 239, 242 

HowELt, 495 

Huddy, Capt., 491 

Hupson, 495 

Huff, kdmund, 422, 423 

Huffnagle, Michael, 154 
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Hughen, Huyghen, or Hygens, Com- 
missary Hindrick, 274, 277, 283, 404, 
413 

Huaus, 116 

Hull, 128 

HUTCHINSON, Jas. A., 162 

Hyerson, Obdiah, 107 

Hyland, Stephen, 300 


Iago ap Beli, 43 

Indian Land and its Fair-Play Set- 
tlers, 1773-1785, by Joln Blair Linn, 
420 

Indians, treaty with, 76 

Ingersoll, Jared, 23, 33 

Inman, George, enters King’s own 
Regiment, 237; wounded, 239, 240; 
joins 17th Regiment, 239 ; appvinted 
Lieutenant in tlie 26th Regiment, 
243; arrives at Portsmouth, 245; 
recruits, 246 

INMAN, John Freeman, 247, 248 

Inman, Mary, 242, 245, 244, 245, 246, 
247, 248; Miss, 246, 247; Mrs. 244; 
Ralph, 244, 245 

Inman’s Narrative of the American 
Revolution, George, 237 

Irvine, Col., 484 

Irving’s, Washington, Gen. von Pof- 
fenburgh, 5 

IRWIN, Col. Matthew, 186; Thomas, 
186, 187 


JACKSON, William, 79 

Jacobson, Marcus, alias Konigsmark, 
220 

Jacop, Francis, 106 ; widow, 106 

JAMES, John, 469; Mary, 469 

Janche, Hans, 419 

JANNEY, Hannah, 79 

J ANSE, Anneka, 115 

Jansen, Carl, 413; Jan, Commissary, 
413; Ponwel, 405 

JANSEN van Maesterlandt, Roelof, 113 

Jenkins, Lloward M., contributioa of, 
35 

JENNEY, 477 

Jennings, Samuel, 355, 357, 363, 364, 
365 ; Solomon, 217 

Jervis, Sir John, 123, 125 

Joensson, Anders, 419 

Johansson, Carl, 280, 283 

JOHNS, Julia, 472; ChanceDor Ken- 
sey, 472 

Johnson, Banke, 107; James, 152; 
John, 154; Major, 239; Neils, 107 ; 
Thomas, 440; Col., 431 

JOHNSTON, Alexander, 158 

Johnston’s “ History of Cecil County, 
Md.,’’ cited, 90, 91, 300 

JONES, 495; Elizabeth, 473; Dr. Evan, 
486; James, 486; John, 473, 486; 
Thomas, 486 


Jones, James, and Brockhoist Living- 
ston, duel between, 486 

JORDAN, Ewing, M.D., 100 

Jordan, John W., ‘“‘A Red Rose from 
the Olden Time,”’ edited by, notice 
of, 491 


| Journal of a Campaign from Philadel- 


phia to Paulus Hook, by Algernon 
Roberts, 456 

Journal of the Southern Expedition, 
1780-1783, by William Seymour, 286, 
377 

Judges of Allegheny County, list of, 
190 et seq. 

Judiciary of Allegheny County, by J. 
W. F. White, 145 

Justason, Justa, 107 

Justis, Charles, 107; Hance, 107; 
Mouns, 107 

‘Kalmar Nyckel”’ sails to New Swe- 
den, 401; returns to Sweden, 404; 
sails to New Sweden, 405; returns 
to Sweden, 405; sails to New Swe- 
den, 406; sails to Virginia, 419; see 
**Calmar Nyckel.’’ 

Kay, Tennis de, 113 

KEARNEY, 495 

Kecoughtan, 50 

KEEN, Ann, 111; Elizabeth, 100; Mar- 
garet, 100; Mary, 299, 302; Thomas, 
100 

Keen, Prof. Gregory B., contributions 
of, 50, 94, 200, 219, 268, 271, 299, 35, 
464 

Keene, Lawrence, 99 

Keith, George, 262, 362; Sir Wm., 75; 
Jeremiah Langhorne on conduct of, 


73 

Keith’s ‘‘ Provincial Councillors of > 
Pennsylvania,”’ notice of, 234 

Kelby, Wm., communication from, 
486 

KEMBLE, Judith, 299, 307 

Kemplen, Thomas, 422, 423, 424 

Kennedy, Andrew, 81; John, 169 

Kenton, Thomas, 476 

Ketcham, Winthrop W., 188, 189 

Kidd, Mr., 16 

Kieft, Gov., 417; protests against set- 
tlement of Swedes on the Delaware, 
403, 405 

Kikathans or Kikethan, 50 

Kimber, Thomas, 311 

Kineaid, James, 148 

King, William, 422, 424 

Kingston, Samuel, 160 

Kinsey, John, 118, 261 

Kirkbride, Doctor, 108; Joseph, 73 

Kirkbridge, Joseph, Jr., 75 

KIRKPATRICK, Maj. John, 146, 164 

Kirkwood, Capt. Robert, 290, 295, 297, 
378, 379, 380, 381, 382 


Jones, Com. Jacob, 129; Samuel, 171; | K1rTe, Catharine, 474; Deborah, 474; 


Samuel, Jr., 486 


| 


Isaac, 474 
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Kittanning, Pa., 144 

Kleinschmidt, Ensign, 47 

Kliess, Daniel, 133 

Kling, Lieut. Mans, 404, 406, 409, 
(Clingh) 413 

KNIGHT, 478 

Kwox, Catharine, 471 

Knyphausen, Gen., 243 

Kock, Peter, 220 

Kollock, Jacob, 492 


Kénigsmark in New Sweden, an ac- 
count of the seditious false, trans- 


lated by Prof. G. B. Keen, 219 
Kyn, Jéran, the founder of Upland, 
the descendants of, by Gregory B. 


Levick, James J., M.D., contribution 
of, 309 
LEWIN, Dolly, 466; Sir William, 466 
Lewin, John, letter to, concerning 
Penn’s patent, 480 
LEWIS, 6 
| Lewis, Lawrence, Jr., contribution 
| by, 11 
| Liljehook, Knut, 409 
| Lincoln, Gen., 304 
Lindsay, 176 
Linley, Thomas, 75 
Linn, John Blair, contributions of, 
420 
Linzee, Capt., 237, 243, 244, 247, 248; 


Keen, 94, 200, 299, 464; corrections | Mrs., 243, 244, 247, 248; Susan, 247 


in, 482 


Lafayette, Gen., on the Butlers, 2 
LAIRD, Rev. Francis, 146 


Lamberton, English agent on the 
Delaware, 412; trial of, 413-14; ac- 
cused of bribing Indians to assault 
the Dutch and Swedes on the Dela- 


ware, 414, 415 
Lane, Sir Thos., 325 
Langhorne, 68, 72, 87 


LANGHORNE, Grace, 67, 70,72; Jere- 
miah, 67; Thomas, 67, 68, 69, 70; 


Sarah, 67, 70 
Langhorne, Jeremiah, by William J. 


Buck, 67; letter to John Penn, cited, 


77; elegy on the death of, 84 
Langhorne’s Hill, 69, 82 
Langhorne Park, 78, 79, 80, 81 
Lappawinzo, 76, 216, 218; portrait of, 

215 
Lappawinzo and Tishcohan, by Wm. 

J. Buck, 215 
Lardner, Mr., 16 
LATHAM, 494 
LATHIM, Elizabeth, 466 
Latimer, Henry, 506 
Latine, Monsieur, 321 
Latta, Rev. James, 459 
Laurens, Colonel, 391, 392 
Law judges, 173 et seq. 


Lippincott, Restore, 369 
| Little Bohemia, 89, 92 
| LIVINGSTON, 114; Brockholst, 486; 
Gov. William, 486 
| Livingston, Brockholst, and James 
Jones, duel between, 486 e 
Llewellyn ap Griffith, 36 
Llewellyns, 42 
| Ltoyp, 439; Col. Edward, 426, 427, 
428, 430, 431, 432; letters of, 429, 432, 
30; Rebecca C., 428; Robert, letter 
| of, 432 
| Lloyd, David, 74; Gov. Thomas, 310 
| Llywarch of Powys, cited, 43 
Llywelyn, 43 
LOGAN, 309 
Logan, James, 75, 77, 83, 218; acknow- 
ledgment of, 368; letter to Thomas 
| Penn, cited, 78; letter to, from Wil- 
| liam Penn, 228; William, 79 
Lohe, Wolle, 419 
“London Chronicle,’’ extracts from, 
194 et seq. 
Long Island, battle of, 96, 302; canse 
of loss of, according ta Johnson, 238 
Long Reach, Del., 472 
Lonsdale, Lord, 320 
LOOCKERMAN, Mary, 305; Vincent, 
306, 307 
LOOCKERMANS, Govert, 307 
Lotheisen, Auditor, 45 








Lawrence, Gov., 435; Thomas, corre- | Love, Henry, 107 


spondence between, and George and 
Robert Charles, 251 
Lawrie, Gawen, 250; letter of, 252 
LAWSON, Mary, 300; Peter, 300 
Lay judges, 170 et seq. 
Leake, John, 245 
Lechmere, 246 
Lechmere’s Point, skirmish at, 95 
Lednum, cited, 90 
Leeds, Daniel, 355 
Leet, Daniel, 152 
Legrange, Arnold, 92 
Lehman, Peter, 310 
Lenertsen, Schipper Sander, 413 
Lesbeconk, 215 
Leslie, Brig.-Gen., 46 
Le Tort, James, 216 


| Lovett, Jonathan, 372 

| Lowber, John C., 312 

| Lowery, Robert, 480 

LowRkIE, James A., 184; Matthew B., 
183; Rev. Samuel T., 184; Walter 
H., 183, 184 

Lueas, John B, C., 157; Nicholas, 250; 
letter of, 252 


Mackenzie, Capt., 122 

MACPHERSON, Major John, 302; Gen. 
William, 209, 302 

Madoc, 40, 42 

Madog, 43 

Maelgwn Gwynedd, 37, 38, 42 

Magaw, Colonel, 96 

Magoings Pass, 239 
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Mahon, John D., 176 

Maltheus, Major, 45 

Maltravers, Lord, 318 

Mamachtaga, first person hung for 
murder in western Penna., 148 

Manawkyhickon, 215 

Manikintown, Va., 321, 322, 323 

Map of Maryland and Virginia, by 
Augustine Herman, 89, 93 

Marine Hospital Fund, 126 

Mariott, Isaac, 359 

MARKHAM, 351 

Marshall, Chief-J ustice, 180 ; Edward, 
216, 217; Moses, 216 

Martin, Capt., 46; Gov., 237; John, 
422 


MARTIN, Patrick, 466 


*Martin’s Bench and Bar of Phila- | 


de] phia,’’ notice of, 111 

Maryland Archives, 489 

Mason and Dixon’s line, 150, 153 

Massey, Ann, 474; Ebenezer, 473, 
474; Elizabeth, 473; James W., 473; 
Jane, 474; Mary, 473, 474; Samuel, 
473; Sarah, 473; Thomas, 473, 474; 
Wight, 473 
fasters, Thos., 118 

Masterson, Patrick J., 147 

MATHER, Sarah Ann, 1738; Cotton, 
173 

Mathias, Rev. Joseph, cited, 83 

Matsson, Jan, 419 

Mawhood, Col., 240, 242 

MAXWELL, Anne, 302, 308; Catha- 
rine, 308; John, 301, 308 ;@Mary, 
308, 471; Priscilla, 308; Willid%n, 308 

Maxwell, Col., 239 

May, Elizabeth, 107 

Maynard, John Wesley, 173; Lemuel, 


173 

McCa tt, Anne, 307; Archibald, 299, 
307 ; George, 307 

McCALLMONT, James, M.D., 472; 
Maria, 472 


McCANDLESS, Margaret D., 188; ) 
Stephen C., 188; Wilson, 169, 187, | 


188, 189 

MCCLURE, 169, 188 

McClure, Francis, 159, 171; Wm. B., 
168, 169, 188 

McComb, Eleazar, 471 

McCoRKELE, 171 

McCoy, Capt. Joseph, 116 

McCrea, John, 312 

McDonough, Major Thomas, 302, 483 

McDowell, John, 155, 171; Judge, 157 

McELwWEE, Catharine Yeates, 200 

McFadden, Theodore, contribution of, 
448 


McGill, James, 148 

McILVAINE, Dr. Wm., 33 

McJunkin, James, 146 

McKEAN, Letitia, 467; Thomas, 32, 
148, 157, 201, 466, 467 

McLane, Col. Allen, 469 


| McMaster’s ‘‘ History of the People 
of the United States,’ 206; extracts 
| from, 206 et seq. 
MecMeans, William, 422 
MeMillan, Thos. L., 171 
McMULLAN, Anna Maria, 472; Fran- 
| cis,471, 472; French, 470, 472; James, 
| 471, 472; John, 472; Martha, 472; 
| a 472; William Gardner, 471, 
472 
| McWilliams, Capt. Richard, 467 
MEADE, 479 
Meakins, Thomas, 492 
Meason, Isaac, 3; dan. of, 3 
| MEDFORD, Elizabeth, 466; George, 
| 466; Hannah, 466 
| Meefelon (Mifflin), John, 106 
**Memorandum-Description of Indian 
earthenware pots in the collection 
of the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Sovciety,’’ by Varrison 
Wright, notice of, 112 
Mércer, Gen., 96 
Merchant, Mrs., 246 
* Mercurius Germani»,’’ 268, 397 
Meredydd ap Rhys, cited, 43 
Merfyn, 41 
Merioneth, 41 
Meschianza, 28 
Metzgar, John, 155 
Mey, Cornelis, 400 
| Mickley, Joseph J., “Some Account 
| of William Usselinx and Peter 
Minuit,” referred to, 268 
Middletown Township, Bucks Co., Pa., 
68 
MIFFLIN, Benjamin, 186; Gov. Tho- 
mas, 187 
Mifflin, John, see Meefelon 
MILES, 352 
Miles, Col. Samuel, 352 
Miles Manuscripts, 113, 352 
Mill Creek, N. J., 411 
MILLER, James, 469; John, 307; 
Samuel, 307; William, 469 
Miller, Rev. Samuel, D.D., Life of, by 
Samuel Miller, cited, 306 
| MILLINGTON, Allumby, 307; Marga- 
| ret, 307 
Mines of silver and gold, 272 
Minquas, road of, 274; mentioned, 
275, 279 
| Minquas Kil, 402, 403 
| Minsterman, John, 107 
Minuit, Peter, 398, 399, 401, 402, 403, 
413; dies, 404 
Mitatsimint resigns land on west side 
of the Delaware to Sweden, 402 
| Moland, John, 12 
| Moll, John, 92 
| Mén, 41 
Méndal, 274 
Monmouth, battle of, 4, 5, 243, 303 
Monongalia County, Pa., 151 
Monro, George, 467, 472; Mary, 472 
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Montague, Capt. James, 237 
Montgomery, death of, 25 
Montour, John, 494 


Moor, Elizabeth, 171; John, 146, 171 | 


Moore Hall, Pa., 203 

Moore, John, 203° 
William, 203 

More, Nicholas, 106 

Moran, 116 

Morgan, General, 294 

Morgan’s Rifle Regiment,9 

MorRIs, 351, 495 

Morris, Anthony, 75; Dr. Caspar, 314; 
Robert Hunter, 232; Robert, letter 


Rebecca, 


of, to Edward Tilghman, 485; Wil- | 


liam, 485 
Morton, Robert, 119 
Mount Holly, N. J., Friends’ meeting- 
house built, 360 
Mount Moriah Cemetery, 133, 140 
Mount Pleasant, 7 
Mountain, Sidney, 179 
Mowry, Dr. Peter, 158 
Muhlenberg, Mr., 108; Rev. H. M., 487 
Mullins, Priscilla, 307 


Murray, Rev. Dr. J. A., on the Butlers | 


of Cumberland Valley, cited, 6; 
Lord, 120; Miss, 244 

Muscle Cripple, Del., 468 

Musgrave, Major, 238 


Narraticons Creek, N. J., 405 

** Nassau,”’ ship, 321, 322 

Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, some 
Account of the origin of, by Edward 
Shippen, M.D., U. 8. N., 117 

Naval Hospital Fund, history of the, 
123 et seq. 

Naval Hospitals, Board of Commis- 
sioners of, 126 

Naval Hospitals of England, 124 

Neepaheilomon, 216 

NEILL, Lewis, 470 

Neill, Rev. Hugh, letter of, 441 

Neilson, John, 107 

Nelson, Jonas, 107 ; Mouns, 107 

Nesbit, Lieut., 243 

Nesbitt, J. M., & Co., 204 

Neshaminy Creek, Pa., 68, 69, 71, 80, 
82 


Neshaminy Friends’ Meeting-house, 
68, 72 

New Albion, Charles Varlo and, 346; 
Sir Edmund Plowden’s Patent for, 
50; conditions for letting or selling, 


54 

New Gottenburg, 411, 416, 417; church 
and storehouse built at, 273 

New Jersey, Dr. Daniel Coxe’s account 
of, 327 et seq. 

New Sweden, The History of the Colony 
of; by Carl K. 8S. Sprinchorn, trans- 
lated by Prof. Gregory B. Keen, 395; 
name given to Swedish colony in 
America, 398; first Swedish expedi- 


208 ; | 
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tion to, 401; second Swedish expedi- 
tion to, 404-5; Dutch expedition to, 
405; third Swedish expedition to, 
406 ; budget for, 409 ; fourth Swedish 
expedition to, 409; fifth Swedish 
expedition to, 418-19 ; improvements 
in, 272; inhabitants of, 272-3; trade 
in, 274; commissary’s report con- 
cerning, 275; cattle roll of, 276; barge 
built in, 276; farmers, mechanics, 
and soldiers wanted in, 276; trading- 
house needed in, 278; clergymen for, 
277, 282-3; criminals in, 283; noble- 
men in, 283; entertainment of stran- 
gers in, 279, 284 
‘‘New York, Documents relating to the 
Colonial History of the State of,” 
vol. xiv., notice of, 490 
Newlin, Nathaniel, 73 
Newtown, Pa., 73 
| NICHLESON, Elizabeth, 81 
Nicholson, Gov. Francis, 321, 3 
| NOBLE, 114 
North, Lord, 25; Stephen, 310 
| North Carolina, Dr. Hugh William- 
son’s materials for the history of 492 
North Wales, 38, 40 
| oe Review, The,” notice of, 
A 
Notes and Queries, 106, 228, 346, 475 
| Nutimus, 215, 217 
Nya Géteborg, 411; see New Gottenburg 
| Nya Korsholm, 416 
Ockanickon, 261 
Odhner’s Account of Willem Usse- 
linex and the South, Ship, and West 
India Companies of Sweden, trans- 
lated by Prof. G. B. Keen, 268; 
Kolonien Nya Sveriges Grundliggning, 
1637-1642, mentioned, 398 
Ohio County, Pa., 151 
Old Kappa, 319 
OLDHAM, Edward, 300, 301, 379; 
Mary, 300 
Olive, Thomas, 258 
Oliver, Thomas, 246 
Owain Gwynedd, 42, 43 
| Oxenstjerna, Count Axel, Chancellor 
of Sweden, The Report of Gov. 
Johan Printz, of New Sweden, for 
1647, and the Reply of, translated by 
Prof. G. B. Keen, 271; mentioned, 
268, 285, 395, 397, 398, 401, 407; Jo- 
han, 399 


Paige’s ‘‘ History of Hardwick, Massa- 
chusetts,”’ notice of, 236 

PAINE, 483 

Paine’s ‘‘Common Sense,”’ 25 

PALMER, 483 » 

| Papegoja, Johan, 281, 283, 417, 419 

| Paradis Udden, first landing place of 
Swedes in America, 401 

Parke, John E., 171 























Parker, Sir Peter, 238 

Partnership, Del., 471, 472 } 

PASCHALL, 351 

Paschall, Thos., 107; William, 107 

PATTEN, 301, 302; Ann, 307, 308; 
Major John, 96, 288, 301, 308, 471, 
483; biographical account of, 302; 
portraits of, 307; Joseph Miller, 
307, 308 

Pattison, General, 121, 122 

Patton, Benjamin, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
172 

Paul, William, 423, 424 

Paulding, J. K., 135, 136 | 

Pauli, Capt., 46 | 

Pawelson, Capt. Peter, 277 | 

Paxson, James, 68; William, 68, 72 

Peale, portrait by, 307 ; Miss, portrait 
by, 507 

PEARCE, 438 j 

PEARSE, 475 

PEMBERTON, Israel, 119; James, 119; 
John, 119; Phoebe, 119; William, 
118 | 

Pemberton, Phebe, letter to Lord 
Howe, 120; letter to Lord Murray, 
121; note to Gen. Pattison, 121; note | 
to Capt. Mackenzie, 122 

Pemberton family, mansion of, 118 

Penington, John, ‘‘ Examination of 
Plantagenet’s Description of New 
Albion,”’ by, 50 

Penn, John, 76, 86, 215, 217, 476; letters | 
to, 77, 78; Richard, 17, 467 ; Thomas, | 
215, 217, 467; letter to, 78; William, 
250; letter of, 252; letter of, to James | 
Logan, 228; controversy of, with | 
Lord Baltimore, 150 

Penn, William, and his Charter, 480 

Penn, William, by Theodore McFad- | 


den, 448 | 


PENNINGTON, 365 

Pennsbury, 217 

Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, | 
108 | 

Pennsylvania, Laws of, edited by| 
Charles Smith, 203; soldier, first | 
who fell in the Revolution, 95; Re- 
ports of Cases adjudged in the 
Supreme Court of, by Judge Yeates, 
201; and Virginia, controversy as to 
limits between, 149 

Pentecost, Dorsey, 144, 151 

Pentland, Ephraim, 190 

Pennypacker’s ‘‘ Historical and Bio- 
graphical Sketches,” notice of, 235 

Perkasie, 83 

Perkins, William, 254 

Perreau, Daniel, 321 

** Peter and Paul,” galley, 321 

Peters, Mrs., 485; Richard, 76, 312, 
478; letter of, to Thos. Fitzsimons, | 
108; Richard, Jr., 94; William, let- 
ter of, cited, 78; steward to Gen. | 
Greene, 389 
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Peterson, Andris, 107; Hance, 107; 
Rennar, 107 


Philadelphia evacuated by the British, 
| * 949 


Philadelphia County, Pa., inhabitants 
and lands in, in 1684, 106 

Philadelphia Savings Fund, 312 

Phillipe, Mr., 322 

PHYSICK, 495 

Picket, Luke, 147 

Pittsburgh, Bank of, 162; manor of, 144; 
Manufacturing Co., 162; Mayor’s 
Court of, 189, 190 ; population of, in 
1770, 144; Virginia Courts in, 149 

Ploughed Hill, 95 

PLOWDEN, 346 

Plowden, Francis, 51, 52; Sir Edmund, 
spoken of in report of Printz in 
1644, 50; extracts from will of, 51; 
mentioned, 53, 54; Thomas, 51; ex- 
tracts from will of, 52 

Plowden’s Patent for New Albion, 
Sir Edmund, 50 

PLUMLEY, 200 

Plumstead, Clement, 72, 75 

POOLEY, Eleanor, 473, 474; George, 
473 

Pope, Lieut.-Col. Charles, 304 

Post, Frederick, 218 

Potts, Wm. John, contributions by, 
110, 194 

POWEL, 261, 351 

POWELL, 495 

Powys, 41, 42 

Preston, Samuel, 84 

Price, Sir John, cited, 36, 41 

Princeton, battle of, 96, 240 

Printz, Gov. Johan, reports of 1643 
and 1644 of, mentioned, 277; report 
of 1644 of, cited, 50, 415; solicits the 
appointment of a judge and Latin 
secretary, 278; desires to return to - 
Sweden, 280-1; requests grant of land 
and increase of salary, 284; Lieut.- 
Colonel, 406 ; Governor of New Swe- 
den, 407; instructions to, 408-9; 
arrives in New Sweden, 409; rela- 
tions with English on the Delaware, 
410-15; destroys English settlement 
on the Delaware, 412; tries Lamber- 
ton, 413; replies to a letter of Gov. 
Winthrop, 414; relations with the 
Dutch, 415-7 ; letter of, to Per Brahe, 
415; induces the Dutch to drive away 
the English, 415; receives grant of 
New Gottenburg, 417 ; relations with 
the Indians, 417 

Printz, Report of Gov. Johan, of New 
Sweden, for 1647, and the Reply of 
Count Axel Oxenstjerna, Chancellor 
of Sweden, translated by Prof. G. 
B. Keen, 271 

Printztorp, 417 

Provincial courts, powers of, 74; sys- 


tem of, 143 
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PROVOOST, 114 
Puritans on the Delaware, 275 


Quinashahague, 423 
Quinnat, a fish of British Columbia, 40 


Raguet, Condy, 312 

Rall, Col., 45, 46, 47, 48, 239 

Rambow, Andrew, 106; John, 106; 
Peter, 106 

Rancocas, N. J., Friends’ meeting- 
house built at, 360 

Randall, Thomas, 241 

RANDOLPH, 495 

Rapier, Thomas, 364 

RAWLE, Francis, 473; Sarah, 475 

Read, Charles, 75; George, 464, 467 

Readbourne, 426 

**Red Rose from the Olden Time,”’ 
by Wm. C. Reichel, edited by John 
W. Jordan, notice of, 491 

REEs, Catharine Maxwell, 308; 
Christiana, 470; Dietrich, 470; 
Edward, 308, 471; William, 471 

“Reminiscences and Memorials of 
Men of the Revolution and their 
Families,’”’ by A. B. Muzzey, notice 
of, 112 

RENAUDET, 484 

Revolution, George Inman’s Narra- | 
tive of the American, 237 

Rhode Island in the Confederation of 
1784, 208 

Rhodry Mawr, 35, 40, 41, 42 

Rhun, 43 

RICHARDS, 114, 115, 116 

RICHARDSON, Sarah, 299; Susannah, 
299 

RIDDLE, 164 

Riddle, James, 171 

RIDGELY, Anne, 466; ,Dr. Charles 
Greenberry, 466; Mary, 466; Nicho- 
las, 466, 472 

Ringgold, Thomas, 91, 428, 440, 444; 
letters of, 429, 430, 431, 436, 437 

Ritchie, David, 174; Robe rt, 28 

ROBERTS, 159 

Roberts, Algernon, Journal of a Cam- 
paign from Philadelphia to Paulus 
Hook, by, 456; Jolin, 479; Samuel,’ 
158, 159, 160 

Robinson, Patrick, 106 

Rockford, Pa., 98, 99 

RODENBURGH, Lucas, 113 

RovGErs, Rev. John, 299 

Rodney, Caesar, 464 | 

ROELOFSE, Catrina, 113 

| 


ROGERS, Mrs. S. B., 98, 99 

Rogers, Thomas, 107 

Ross, James, 32, 104, 179, 201; John, 12 | 

Rotchford, Dennis, 106 

Rudolph, Tobias, 300 | 

Rugeley’s or Rugelie’s Mill, S. C., 287, 
291, 304 

“Rural Socrates,’’ 236; author of, 352 . 


| Salisbury, Silvester, affidavit of, 257-8 


Sample, Samuel, 148; Steele, 179 

Samways, Edward, 69 

Sanchikan or Santickan, 402, 405, 413, 
416 

Sandelands, Ann, 111 

SANDELANDS, David, 474; Eleanor, 
473, 474; James, 111; Mary, 473; 
Sarah, 474 

SANDERS, Capt. John, 162 

Satterthwaite, James, 556; William, 
83, 84 

Scaife, Jonathan, 68 

Scarborough, John, 68 

Schaefer or Scheffer, Lieut.-Col., 45, 
48 

SCHENCK, 115 

Schober, Samuel, 311 

Schools, 208 

Schute, Sven, 411 

Scott, Joseph, 154 

Scott, Sarah, 474 

Scull, G. D., contributions of, 317, 480; 
“Evelyns in America”’ by, cited, 54; 
Nicholas, 216 

Selden, George, 188 

Sewal, 246 

Seymour, Gov. Horatio, 108 ; Sergeant 
William, 305; Journal of the Sou- 
thern Expedition, 1780-1783, by, 286, 
377 

SHAEFFER, 483 

Shaler, Charles, 160, 162, 163, 164, 166, 
176, 183, 190 

Shalersville, Ohio, 163 

SHANNON, Anne, 301, 464; Catharine, 
301, 464; John, 301, 464; Mary, 464, 
465, 472 

Shannon, Peter C., 181 

Sharp, Horatio, 430 

Sharswood, Judge, 184 

Shee, Colonel, 96 

SHELLEY, 352 

SHEPARD, 349 

SHEPPARD, 483 

Shinn, Wm. M., 184 

SHIPPEN, Betsy, 29; Edward, 11, 200, 
201; Evans W allis, { 200; John, 200 
Joseph, 12, 30, 31, 200; Joseph Gallo. 
way, M.D., 204; Mary, 200, 204; 
Sarah, 11, 200 ; William, 16 

Shippen, Edward, Chief-Justice of 
Pennsylvania, by Lawrence Lewis, 
Jr., 11; letters of, 12, 15, 17, 18, 20, 
21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32; 
on plays, 16; on France and Eng- 
land, 16; on provincial troops, 22; 
on Gen. Braddock, 22; on repeal of 
Stamp Act, 23; reports views of 
Lord Drummond, 25; on ‘Common 
Sense”? and Independence, 25, 26; 
desires Jasper Yeates should go 
into the Assembly in 1776, 26; his 
country-place, 27; on the Whiskey 
Insurrection, 32 ; ‘portrait of, 34 
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Shippen, Edward, 100; Neddy, 27; 
Peggy, 24; William, 21 

Shippen, Edward, M.D., U.S. N 
tribution by, 117 

SHOEMAKER, 495 

SHRACK, 487 

Shrewsbury, N. J., Friends’ meeting- 
house built at, 360 

SHUBRICK, Mary, 466; Admiral Wil- 
liam Branford, 466 

Shute, Thomas, 107 ; William, 107 

Siamancen, 106 

SIDBOTHAM, 94, 200 

Sievers, Gvert, 413 

Simm’s History of Schoharie County, 
cited, 4 

Simpson, Mr., 246 

Singleton, Captain, 381 

SLuYTER, Hendrick, 299; Peter, 92 

Small, Simon, 160 

Smallman, Thomas, 2, 151 

Smallwood, Gen., 303 

SMITH, Benjamin, 310; Charles, men- 
tioned, 202, 421; biographical notice 
of, 203-4; Deborah Morris, 310; 
Richard, 309; Samuel J., 309; Wil- 
liam, 309, 310; Rev. William, 203; 
William Moore, 203 

Smith, C. B. M., 184; Daniel, 364, 373, 
376; Elizabeth, 148; Geo. Washing- 
ton, 313; John, 148; John Jay, 365; 
R. Morris, 365; Mr. 16; Judge 
Thomas, 201 

Smith, Daniel B., by James J. Levick, 
M.D., 309 

Smith & Hodgson, 310 

Smith’s ‘‘Genealogy of William 
Smith, of Wrightstown, Pa.,’’ 
notice of, 351 

Smith’s “ History of Pennsylvania” 
corrected, 69 

Smith's Island, 50 

SNOWDEN, 146 

Snowden, John M., 171, 172; William, 
106 

South, Ship, and West India Com- 
panies of Sweden, Professor C. T. 
Odhner’s Account of William Usse- 
lincx and the, translated by Prof. 
G. B. Keen, 268 

South Wales, 41 

Southard, Saml. L., 123 

‘*Southern Rangers,” 116 

Speer, Dr. James R., 171; Rev. Wm., 
171 
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Spelling, Mrs., 244 
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tLeibert, James, Bethlehem 
Lerch, John, Bethlehem 


tMaxwell, Henry D., Easton 
+Michler, Peter S., Easton 
tRoepper, William T., Bethlehem 


Library of Lafayette College, Easton Schropp, Abraham S., Bethlehem 


Wilbur, E. P., South Bethlehem 


Northumberland County. 


Greenough, William J., Sunbury 
Packer, John B., Sunbury 


Rockefeller, William, Sunbury 
Wolverton, S. P., Sunbury 


tPriestley, Joseph R., Northumberland 


Potter County. 
tJoerg, Edward, Kettle Creek 


Schuylkill County. 


Atkins, Charles M., Pottsville 
Brown, David P., Pottsville 
Hughes, Francis W., Pottsville 
Kaercher, George R.., Pottsville 
Keim, George de B., Pottsville 
Passmore, J. A. M., Pottsville 
tRepplier, George S., Pottsville 
Sheafer, Peter W., Pottsville 


Shippen, Samuel S., Pottsville 
Snyder, George W., Pottsville 
Taylor, Charles K., Minersville 
Washburn, Daniel, Ashland 
Wetherill, J. Macomb, Pottsville 
White, J. Claude, Swatara 

Zulich, Thomas C.,; Schuylkill Haven 


Somerset County. 
Ross, Moses A,, Addison 


Union County. 
Linn, J. Merrill, Lewisburg 


Venango County. 
John Trunkey 


Warren County. 


Irvine, William A., Irvine 
Library Association, Warren 


tNewbold, Thomas H., Irvine 


Washington County. 
Crumline, Boyd, Washington 
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IX 


Wayne County. 


+Dickson, James R., Honesdale 
Preston, Miss Ann, Stockport 


+Preston, Paul S., Stockport 


Westmoreland County. 


Huff, George F., Greensburg 


Laux, James B., Greensburg 


York County. 


+Wagner, Samuel, York 


Eichelberger, M. S., York 


Philadelphia. 


Adams, H. Carlton 
t+Adams, Robert 
Aertsen, James M., Germantown 
Allen, Edmund 

Allen, Samuel 

tAllen, William H. 
tAllibone, Thomas 
Allison, Walter 
Allison, Wz C. 

tAlter, Solomon 
Altemus, S. T. 
Anspach, John, Jr. 
Archer, Pierce, Jr. 
tArmstrong, Edward, Germantown 
Armstrong, William G, 
Arrott, William 
tAshbridge, William 
Ashhurst, Henry 
Ashhurst John 
Ashhurst, John, Jr. 
+Ashhurst, Richard 
Asbhurst, Richard, Jr. 
Ashhurst, Richard L. 
t+tAshmead, Samuel B. 
Ashton, Samuel K., Germantown 
tAtlee, Washington L, 
Audenried, J. Thomas 
+Audenried, Lewis 
Austin, John B. 
+Bache, Franklin 
+Backus, F. R. 

Bailey, E. Westcott 
Baird, Charles D. 
Baird, Henry C. 
Baird; John 

+Baird, Matthew 
+Baird, William M,. 
Baker, Alfred G, 
Baker, John R. 

Baker, William DeF ord, Germantown 
Baker, William S. 
+Balch, Thomas 

Bald, J. Dorsey 


+Balderston, Jonathan 
Baldwin, Henry, Jr. 
tBaldwin, Matthias W. 
+Ball, George W. 
Barclay, Richard D. 
+Barton, Isaac 
Bateman, James 

Bates, Joseph William 
tBates, Jos. Wm., Jr. 
+Beck, Charles F. 

Bell, Miss Helen 
Benners, William J., Germantown 
tBenson, Alexander, Jr. 
+Benson, Gustavus S. 
Besson, Charles A, 
+Bettle, Samuel 

Bettle, William 

+Betton, Thomas F., Germantown 
Biddle, Alexander 
Biddle, Alexander W. 
Biddle, Miss Anne E. 
tBiddle, Chapman 
+Biddle, Charles J. 4 
+Biddle, Clement 
Biddle, Craig 

Biddle, Edward C. 
Biddle, George W. 
Biddle Henry D. 
Biddle, James S. 
Biddle, Thomas A. 
Biddle, Walter L. C. 
Bines, Samuel M., Germantown 
Blanchard, M'ss Maria 
+Blanchard, William A. 
Blight, Atherton 

Bliss, William 
+Boardman, Henry A. 
Boker, Charles S. 
Boller, Frederick J. 
+Bond, James 

tBond, L. Montgomery 
tBorie, Adolphe E. 
Borie, Charles L, 








Bowen, Ezra 

Boyd, Augustus 

+Brady, Patrick 

tBreck, Samuel 

Brewster, Benjamin Harris 
Brick, Samuel R. 

Bringhurst, John H. 

tBrock, John P. 

Brock, Robert C. H. 

Brockie, William, Germantown 
Brooke, Francis M. 

Brookfield, Hannah P. 
Brotherhead, William 

tBrown, David S. 

+Brown, Frederick 

tBrown, John A. 

+Brown, Joseph D. 

Brown, T. W star 

TBrown, Washington, Chestnut Hill 
tBrowne, N. B 

tBrowning, Edward 

+Buck, Francis N., Chestnut Hill 
Bullitt, John C. 

Bunting, Jacob T. 

tBurgin, George H. 

Burgin, George H., Germantown 
Burgin, Herman, Germantown 
Burnham, George 

Burns, Robert 

Burroughs, Horatio N. 

Burt, Nathaniel, Roxborough 
+Busch, Edward 

Butler, John M. 

Cabeen, Francis von A., Germantown 
Cadwalader, John 
¢Cadwalader, John 

Cadwalader, Richard M. 
tCadwalader, William 
tCaldcleugh, William George 
tCaldwell, James E, 

Caldwell, S. A. 

¢Campbell, Archibald, Germantown 
+Cannell, S. Wilmer, Beechwood 
tCarey, Henry C. 

Carpenter, Edward 

Carpenter, J. Edward 
Carpenter, Joseph R. 
t+Carpenter, Samuel H. 
Carpenter, Samuel H., Jr. 
Carson, Hampton L. 

t+Carson Joseph 

Carter, William T. 

Carver, Alexander B. 

Cassatt, Robert S. 

Cassidy, Lewis C. 


Xx 


tCastle, James H. 
Catherwood, H. W. 
Caven, Joseph L. 
Cavender, Thomas S. 
Chambers, Harmon A. 
Chandler, James B. 
Chew, Samuel, Cliveden, Germant’n 
Childs, George W. 
Christian, Samuel J. 
Claghorn, James L. 
¢Claghorn, John W. 
Clark, Clarence H. 
Clark, Edward W. 
+Clark, Elisha W. 
Clarke, Edward S. 
Clayton, John 
Clothier, Conrad F. 
Coates, Benjamin 
+Coates, Benjamin H. 
Coates, Henry T. 
Cochran, Thomas 
Cochran, Travis 
+Cochran, William G, 
+Coffin, Arthur G, 
Colket, C. Howard 
tColes, Edward 
tColladay, George W. 
+Collins, T. K. 
tColwell, Stephen 
Comegys, B. B. 
Conarroe, George W. 
Condict, J. Elliot, Germantown 
Conrad, Thomas K. 
Cooke, Jay 

Cooke, Jay, Jr. 
Cooley, Aaron B. 
tCooper, Lewis 

tCope, Alfred, Fairfield 
Cope, Caleb 

Cope, Francis R., Germantown 
Cope, Thomas P., Jr., Germantown 
Corlies, S. Fisher 
Coxe, Brinton 

+ Cowan, Richard 
+Crabb, William A. 
Craig, Andrew C. 
Cramp, Charles H. 
Cramp, Henry W. 
Cramp, William M. 
+Craven, Thomas 
Cresson, Charles C. 
Cresson, George V. 
tCresson, John C, 
Cresson, William P. 
tCrissy, James . 























tCroasdale, Jeremiah 
¢Croasdill, Charles W. 
Cummins, D, B. 
Curtis, Joseph 
Cushman, Herbert 
Cuyler, Thomas De Witt 
tDa Costa. John C, 
Da Costa, John C. 
Dallett, Gillies 

Darley, Francis T. S. 
tDavids, Hugh 
Davies, Thomas F. 
tDawson, Josiah 
+Dawson, Mordecai L. 
Dawson, William 
tDay, Alfred 

Dechert, Henry T. 
Delano, Eugene 
tDerbyshire, Alexander J. 
Dick, Franklin A. 
Dickinson, Mahlon H. 
tDickson, Levi 
Dickson, L. Taylor 
tDisston, Albert H. 
Disston, Hamilton 
Disston, Horace C. 
Dougherty, Daniel 
Dougherty, James 
Douredoure, Bernard L. 
Dreer, Ferdinand J. 
Drexel, Anthony J. 
+Duane, William 

Du Barry, J. N. 
¢Dulty, William 
+Dundas, James 
Dungan, Charles B. 
tDunlap, Thomas 
Dye, John H, 

Earl, Harrison 

Earle, James M. 
fEarly, William 
+Eckert, George N. 
Edwards, Howard 
Edwards, Richard S, 
Eisenbrey, Edwin T. 
Eisenbrey, William Harrison 
Eldridge, G. Morgan 
Elkin, Solomon 

Elliot, A. G. 

TElliott, Isaac 

fEllis, Charles 
Ellmaker, Peter C. 
Elverson, James 
Elwyn, Alfred Langdon 
TEly, John 





XI 


tEly, Miss Louisa, Germantown 

Ely, William, Germantown 

Emery, Lewis, Jr. 

Emery, Titus S. 

Emley, Gilbert 

+Emory, Charles 

tErrickson, Michael 

Evans, Horace Y. 

Evans, Joseph R. 

tEvans, J. Wistar, Germantown 

Fagan, George R. 

+Fagan, John 

+F ahnestock, B. A. 

+Fahnestock, George W. 

Fallon, John 

Farmer, James S. 

tFarnum, John 

Fay, William A. 

+Fell, Franklin 

+Fell, J. Gillingham 

Fell, John R. 

+Fenimore, Jason L. 

Fernon, Thomas S. 

Field, John 

+Fish, A. J. 

+Fisher, Charles Henry, Brookwood 

+Fisher, Miss Elizabeth R., Wakefield, 
Germantown ' 

Fisher, George Harrison 

Fisher, J. B 

Flanagan, James M. 

Flanagan, Stephen 

Fitler, Edwin H. 

+Foster, William B., Jr. 

+Foulke, William Parker 

+Foust, Robert M. 

+F ox, Charles P., Champ-lost 

Fox, George S. 

Fox, Miss Mary D., Champ-lost 

Fox, Philip L. 

Fraley, Frederick 

Franciscus, A. H. 

Frazier, William W., Jr. 

Freas, P. R., Germantown 

Freeman, Chapman 

French, Samuel H, 

Fritz, Horace 

Frohmann, August 

+Fuller, Henry M. 

+Fullerton, Alexander 

Furness, Horace Howard 

Gallagher, Augustus B. 

Gardette, Emile B. 

Garrett, Thomas C., Germantown 

Garrett, Walter 














XII 


Garrett, William E., Jr. 
+Gaul, Frederick 

Gaw, Alexander G. 
Gawthrop, Henry 
Gazzam, Joseph M. 
+Gerhard, Benjamin 
Gerhard, John S, 

Gest, John B. 

Ghriskey, Charles M. 
Gibbons, Charles 
Gibson, Henry C. 
+Gilbert, David 
tGilbert, John 
Gillingham, J. E. 
tGilpin, Henry D. 
+Goforth, John 
+Gordon, N. P. 

Gowen, Franklin B., Mount Airy 
Graff, Frederick 

Graff, Mrs. Paul 

Grant, Samuel, Jr. 
Grant, William S, 
Gratz, Harry S. 

+Gratz, Robert H. 
Gratz, Simon 

+Greble, Edwin 
Greene, Stephen 
tGreeves, James R. 
+Gries, John M. 
Griffits, William F., Jr. 
Grigg, John 

Griscom, Clement A. 
+Grout, Henry T. 
+Grugan, Charles 
Gulager, William 
tHacker Isaiah C. 
tHacker, Jeremiah 
tHacker, William E. 
tHaines, Ann, Germantown 
Hamilton, Charles L. 
+Hammersly, George 
Hammond, Charles, Jr. 
Hand, James C. 
tHarlan, Charles 
+Harmar, Charles, Harmar's Retreat 
tHarmar, James Lanman 
Harrah, C. J. 

Harris, Franklin M. 
Harris, John Campbell 
Harrison, Alfred C. 
Harrison, Charles C. 
Harrison, George L. 
Harrison, John 
tHarrison, Joseph, Jr. 
Harrison, Thomas S. 





Hart, Abraham 

Hart, Thomas, Jr. 

Hartshorne, Charles 

Hartshorne, Edward 

Harvey, Alexander E. 

tHaseltine, John » 
Haseltine, Ward B, . 
Haupt, Herman 

Hay, Miss Mary 

Hay, Thomas 

tHazard, Erskine 

t+Hazard, Samuel 

Hazlehurst, Henry 

tHeazlitt, Charles F. 

Heberton, Craig 

tHeberton, G, Craig 

Henry, Morton P. 

Henszey, William C. 

+Hering, Constantine 

Hildeburn, Henry M. 

+Hill, Marshall 

Hilles, Nathan, Frankford 

Hockley, John, Jr. 

tHodge, Hugh L. 

Hoffman, Francis S. 

+Hollingsworth, Thomas G, 

Hollis, P. C., Germantown 

+Holsman, Daniel = 
t+Hone, Isaac S. 

+Hood, Samuel, Mount Airy 
+Hoopes, Penrose R. 
Hopkins, Edward M. 
Horstmann, F. Oden 
+Horstmann, Sigmund H. 
+Horstmann, William J. 
Houston, Henry H., Germantown 
Howard, Daniel W. 
Howard, James W. 
tHoward, N. G. 

Huddy, Benjamin F. 

Huff, John W. 
Huidekoper, Rush Shippen 
+Humphreys, Charles 
tHunt, Benjamin P. 
Huntington, L. C. L. 
Hutchinson, Charles Hare 
Hutchinson, Emlen 
Ingersoll, Charles 
tIngersoll, Joseph R. 
Ingram, Harlan 

tingram, Thomas R. 
Iseminger, Charles F. 
Jackson, Charles M. 
Jacobs, William Boyd 
James, JohnO, — 

















tJames, Thomas C, 
Jamison, B. K 
Janney, Benj. S., Jr. 
Janney, George 
Janney, Nathaniel E. 
Jayne, E. C, 

tjayne, David W. 
Jeanes, William C. 
Jenkins, Jabez, Jr. 
Jenks, Barton H. 
Jenks, John S, 

Jenks, William H. 
Jenks, William P. 
Jennings, N. A. 
Johnson, John G, 
tJohnson, Lawrence 
Johnson, R. Winder 
tJohnston, Alexander 
Johnston, William Stoddart 
Jones, Caleb 

Jones, Horatio Gates, Roxborough 
Jordan, Edgar F. 
Jordan, Francis 
Jordan, John, Jr. 
Justice, Philip S. 
Kane, Robert P. 
Kay, J. Alfred 
Keating, William V. 
Keen, Gregory B. 
Keith, Charles Penrose 
Kelley, William D. 
Kelly, Charles E. 
Kemble, William H. 
+Kempton, James C., Manayunk 
tKent, William C, 
Kern, William H. 
Kessler, John, Jr. 
Keyser, Charles S. 
tKeyser, Peter A. 
+Kimball, Stephen 
Kimber, Thomas, Jr. 
tKing, C. Murray 
TtKing, D. Rodney 
+King, Robert P. 
tKirkbride, Thomas S. 
+Kirkham, William 
Kirkpatrick, Edwin 
Kirtley, Thomas H. 
Kneass, Strickland 
Kneedler, J. S. 
Knight, Edward C, 
Knowles, George L. 
Koecker, Leonard R. 
#Kuhn, Hartman 
*Kuhn, J. Hamilton 


XIII 


Lambdin, James R., Germantown 

Landreth, Oiiver 

Lardner, Jas. Lawrence 

Lea, Henry C. 

Lea, Isaac 

Lea, Joseph 

Lee, George F. 

tLeedom, Benjamin J., Germantown 

tLehman, William H. 

Lejee, William R. 

tLennig, Frederick 

tLevering, Lemuel S, 

tLevy, Lyon Joseph 

tLewis, Ellis 

Lewis, George T. 

Lewis, Henry 

Lewis, John T. 

Lewis, Joseph W., Germantown 

tLewis, Mordecai D. 

Lewis, Samuel G. 

Lewis, Wm. Fisher 

tLindsay, John 

Lippincott, J. B. 

Littell, C. Willing, Germantown 

Little, Amos R. 

tLocke, Zebulon 

Long, James 

tLongstreth, William C. 

tLovering, Joseph S., Oak Hill 

tLowry, Robert O. 

Lucas, John 

tLukens, Casper P. 

tLibrary, Atheneum, renewed 

tLibrary, Carpenters’ Company, re- 
newed 

tLibrary Company, Philadelphia, re- 
newed 

Library of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
of Pennsylvania 

Library, Mercantile 

fLibrary, Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety, renewed 

Library Company, Southwark 

McAllister, James W. 

McAllister, John A. 

McAllistér, William Y. 

McArthur, John, Jr. 

McCall, Harry 

McCall, John C, 

tMcCanles, John 

McFarland, Park, Jr., 

McIntyre, Archibald 

tMcKibben, William C. 

McKean, H. Pratt, Germantown 

McMahon, George W. 














McMichael, Morton, Jr. 
+McMichael, Morton 
+Macalester, Charles, Torresdale 
Macdowell, William H. 
tMaceuen, Malcolm 


@Mackellar, Thomas, Germantown 


MacVeagh, Wayne 
Maddock, Edward 
Magarge, Charles, Germantown 
tMagee, James 
Magee, Michael 
tMalone, Benjamin 
Manderson, Andrew 
Mann, William B. 
Mann, William J. 
tMarkley, Edward C. 
tMarsh, Benjamin V. 
Marshall, Benjamin 
+Martin, George H. 
Martin, John Hill 
+Mason, Samuel 
+Massey, Robert V. 
Maule, Edward 
Meade, George 
tMegargee, Sylvester J. 
+Meredith, William M. 
tMercer, Singleton A. 
tMerrick, Samuel V. 
Michener, Israel 
Michener, John H. 
tMickley, Joseph J. 
+Middleton, E. P. 
Middleton, Nathan 
+Miles, Edward Harris 
tMiller, Andrew 
tMiller, E. Spencer 
Miller, J. Christian 
Mitchell, E. Coppée 
Mitchell, James T. 
Mitchell, John C. 
+Mitchell, John K. 
+Mitchell, Thomas S. 
Mitcheli, William A. 
Montgomery, John T. 
Montgomery, Thomas H. 
Monges, Gordon 
tMoore, Bloomfield H. 
Morris, Casper 
+Morris, Charles M. 
Morris, Ell ston P., Germantown 
Morris, Israel 

tMorris, JacobG. 
Morris, John T. 
+Muirheid, Charles H. 
Munday, Eugene H. 


XIV 


tMyers, Joseph B. 
Nebinger, Andrew 
tNeill, John 
tNewbold, James S, 
Newbold, John S. 
+Newbold, William H. 


Newhall, Thomas A., Germantown 


t+tNewkirk, Matthew 
Newland, Edward 
Newton, Richard 
Nicholson, James B. 
Nicholson, Richard L, 
tNorris, George W. 
Norris, Miss Hannah Fox 
Norris, Isaac 

tNorris, Samuel 
Norris, William F, 
+Notman, John © 
tNugent, George, Germantown 
Ogden, Charles S. 
tOgden, John M. 
tOrne, James H. 
+Palmer, Jonathan 
Parrish, Dillwyn 
Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, Charles T. 
Paschall, Robert S. 
Patten, William 
+Patterson, Robert 
Patterson, Robert 
+Paul, Bettle 

Paul, James 

Paul, James W. 
Pawson, James 
+Paxton, Joseph R. 
tPeace, Edward 
Peirce, William S. 
Pemberton, Israel 
Pennypacker, Samuel W. 
Pepper, George N. 
Pepper, George S. 
+Pepper, Henry 
Pepper, Lawrence S. 
+Peters, Francis 
Philler, George 
Phillips, Henry M. 
Phillips, Horace 
Phillips, Moro 
+Phillips, Samuel R. 
¢Platt, William, Jr. 
+Pleasants, Samuel 
+Plitt, George * 

Porter, William A. 
Postlethwaite, Edward T. 
¢Potter, Alfred R. 














Potts, Joseph D. 
Powell, Washington B. 
PPowers, Thomas H, 
trice, Eli K. 

Price, J. Sergeant 
¢Price, Richard 
+Primrose, William 
tPringle, James S. 
Purves, William 
Queen, Frank 
¢Randall, Josiah 
tRandolph, Edward T. 
Randolph, Evan 
tRandolph, Nathaniel 
Rau, Edward H. 
Rawle, Henry 

Rawle, William Brooke 
Rawle, William Henry 
tReeves, Samuel J. 


+Remington, Thomas P. 


Repplier, John G, 
tRepplier, Joseph M. 
tRice, John 
Richardson, Richard 
Richardson, Thomas 
Ritchie, Craig D. 
¢Ritter, Jacob B. 
+Robbins, John 
Robeits, Albert C, 
tRoberts, Algernon S. 
Roberts, Charles 
Roberts, Edward, Jr. 
Roberts, George H. 
tRoberts, Solomon W. 
Roberts, William R. 
+Robins, Thomas 
tRogers, Alfred W. 
Rogers, Charles H. 
Rogers, Fairman 
Rowland, Henry J. 
+Rowland, William 
tRupp, J. Daniel 
+Rutter, Robert L. 
+Ryerss, Joseph W. 
Samucl, Edward 
Sanders, Dallas 
Santee, Charles 
tSargent, Winthrop 
Scattergood, George J. 
Schiffer, Charles 
Scott, James P. 
Scott, Lewis A. 
+Scott, Thomas A. 
Scull, David, Jr. 
Scull, Edward L, 


XV 


Seal, Joseph H. 

Sellers, David W. 
Sellers, John, Jr. 

Sellers, William 
Seltzer, J. H. 

Sergeant, J. Dickinson 
+Sergeant, Thomas 
tSergeant, William 
Sexton, John W. 
+Sharpless, Henry H. G. 
Sharpless, Nathan H. 
Sharpless, Samuel J. 
+Sharswood, George 
Sheafer, William H. 
Sheble, George H. 
Shelton, F. R. 
Sheppard, Furman 
Sherman, Roger 
Shipley, Augustus B., Germantown 
+Shippen, Franklin 
tShippen, William 
Shober, Samuel L. 
Shoemaker, Benjamin H. 
Simons, Henry 
+Sinclair, Thomas 
+Singerly, Joseph 
Singerly, William M. 
Smedley, Samuel L. 
Smith, Alfred, Germantown 
Smith, Aubrey H. 
Smith, A. Lewis 

7Smith, Beaton 

Smith, Benjamin R. 
Smith, Charles 

Smith, Charles E. 
Smith, Davis R. 
+Smith, Elwood M. 
Smith, George Plumer 
Smith, James C. 

Smith, Jesse E. 

Smith, John F. 

+Smith, Joseph P. 
+Smith, Lewis Waln 
t+Smith, Newberry A. 
Smith, Richard 

Smith, Richard S. 
Smith, Robert 

Smith, Robert P., Germantown 
Smith, Samuel Grant ° 
+Smith, Thomas 

Smyth, Lindley 

Social Art Club 

Solms, Sidney J. 

Sower, Charles G. 
Sowers, William H. 








Spackman, John B, 

Spangler, C. E. 

Sparks, Thomas 

Sparks, Thomas W. 

Speel, Joseph A. 

Spiese, George W. 

Spencer, Charles, Germantown 
Spencer, Howard 

Spencer, James S. 

Spencer, John T, 

tSpooner, Edwin 

tSproat, Harris L. 

Steel, Edward T., Germantown 
Steele, James L. 

+Steever, Henry D., Germantown 
+Stevens, James E, P., Germantown 
Stillé, Alfred 

Stillé, Charles J. 

Stocker, Anthony E. 

Stoddait, J. Marshall 

Stokes, Francis, Germantown 
+Stokes, William A. 

Stone, Frederick D., Germantown 
Stone, James N. 

+Stone, William E., Germantown 
Stuart, George H. 

Stoddart, Curwen 

+Struthers, William 

¢Sully, Thomas 

Sutter, Daniel 

Swain, Charles M, 

tSwift, Joseph 

Sypher, J. R. 

Taggart, William H. 

Tasker, Stephen P. M, 

Tasker, Thomas T. ° 

Tasker, Thomas T., Jr. 
Taylor, Enoch, Germantown 
Taylor, Samuel L, 

Taylor, Stephen 

Thomas, George C. 

#Thomas, John Dover 
tThomas, Joseph M. 

+Thomas, Martin 

Thomas, William B. 

Thomas, William G, 
Thompson, E, O. 

+Thompson, John J. 
Thompson, John J. 
{Thompson, Oswald 
¢Thomson, George H., Germantown 
¢Thomson, J. Edgar 

Thomson, William 

Thorn, George W. 

Tobias, Joseph F. 
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¢Toland, Henry 
Tower, Charlemagne, Jr. 
Townsend, Henry C, 
Townsend, James P. 
Townsend, John Wm. 
Traquair, James 
fTrautwine, John C, 
Trotter, Charles W. 
Trotter, Joseph H. 
Trotter, Newbold H. 
Trotter, William Henry 
Trump, Daniel 
Tucker, John 
¢Turnbull, William P. 
Turnpenny, Joseph C. 
Tyler, George F. 
Tyndale, Hector 
+Tyson, Job R. 
Valentine, John K. 
Van Syckel, James J. 
Vance, James M. 
Vaux, George 

Vaux, Roberts 

+Vaux, William S. 
Verree, John P. 
Vinton, Chas. Harrod 
Von Utassy, A. W., Germantown 
tWagner, Charles M. 
Wagner,Mrs, Mary 
Walker, Jerry 

Walker, R. J, C. 
Wallace, John William 
+Waln, S. Morris 
Ward, Townsend 
tWarder, Benjamin H. 
tWarner, Joseph 
Warner, Redwood F. 
Watkins, Samuel P., Jr. 
Watson, George N. 
Watt, John H. 
Webster, David P 
Webster, Thomas 
Weightman, William 
Wells, Wm. Lehman 
Welsh, John 

Welsh, Samuel 
Westergaard, Lars 
Westcott, Thompson 
Wetherill, John Price 
Wetherill, Samuel 
*Wharton, George M. 
Wharton, hoseph 
tWharton, Thomas J. 
Whelen, Henry, Jr. 
fWhitall, John M. 
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White, C. Brooke 
White, George Q. 
White, William R. 
+Whiteman, William A, 
Whitman, Horace F. 
tWhitney, Asa 
Widener, Peter A. B. 
*Wilcocks, Alexander 
TWillcox, Mark 
Williams, Edward H. 
Williams, Francis H. 
tWill'ams, Henry J., Chestnut Hill 
Williams, Isaac L, 
+Williams, James W. 
tWilson, Oliver Howard 
Wilson, W. Hasell 
tWilson, William S., 
Wiltbank, Wm. W. 
Winsor, Henry 

Wistar, Dillwyn 
Wistar, Mifflin 
+Wistar, Richard 
Wister, Casper 
Womrath, FE. K. 


Wood, Caleb 

tWood, George A. 
tWood, George B. 
Wood, Howard 
+Wood, James F. 
Wood, Richard 
Wood, Robert 

Wood, R. Francis 
Wood, Walter 
Woodward, H. C. 
Workman, Henry Weir 
tWorrell, James C. 
Wright, James A. 
Wright, John 

Wright, Wm. Redwood 
Wurts, Charles Stewart 
tWynkoop, Francis M. 
+Yarnall, Charles 
+Yarnall, Edward 
Yarnall, Ellis 

Yarnall, Francis C. 
Yarrow, Mrs. Matilda 
tZiegler, George K. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


tCooke, Joseph J., Providence 


+Harris, C. Fiske, Providence 


VIRGINIA. 


Armstrong, Miss Julia M., Keswick, Dulany, Henry Grafton, Jr., Web 


Albemarle Co. 
Brock, R. Alonzo, Richmond 
¢Conway, Henry R., Stafford C. H. 
Daniel, Peter V., Richmond 


bourne Hall, Loudon Co, 
+Foote, William Henry, Romney 
Hope, James Barron, Norfolk 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bancroft, George 
Library of the Department of State 
McElhone, John J. 


Pickett, John T. 
Riggs, George W. 
Strong, William 


UNITED STATES ARMY. 


tCrosman, George H. 
Cullum, George W. 
Davis, Charles L, 
+Garrard, Kenner 
Gibson, George, Jr. 


+Graham, James D. 
Humphreys, A. A, 
Kendig, Daniel 
tMcCall, George A. 
Pollock, O. W. 
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UNITED STATES NAVY. 


+Foltz, Jonathan M. Ruschenberger, W. S. W. 
TGillis, John P. Rush, Richard 
tLardner, James L. Wright, Miers F sher 
CANADA. 
¢Cawthra, William, Toronto Redpath, Peter, for McGill College, 
Montreal 
CUBA. 
Guiteras, Eusebio, Matanzas Guiteras, Pedro J.,; Matanzas 
ENGLAND. 
Biddle-Cope, James, Worcester Col- Penn-Gaskelt, Peter, of Shannagarry 
lege, Oxford Ireland, and London 
+Hunter, John, Liverpool Schenley, Mrs. Mary, Prince's Gate, 
tMcHenry, George, London Hyde Park, London 
Man, William, London Scull, Gideon D., The Laurels, Houns- 
+Peabody, George, London low Heath 
tPenn, Granville John, Pennsylvania Stuart, William, Tempsford Hall, San- 
Castle, Isle of Portland dy, Bedfordshire 
Timmins, Samuel, Birmingham 
FRANCE, 
Camac, J. Burgess, Dinard, Ille et Stewart, William H., Paris 
Vilaine Van der Kemp, JohnJ., Paris 
GERMANY. 
tFreytag, Godfrey, Bremen Weber, Paul, Munich 
Plate, Theophilus, Jr. Wicht, William V., Nassau 
HOLLAND. 


tAlofsen, Solomon 
ITALY. 
+Wickersham, Morris S., Piacenza Heywood, J. C., Rome 


AUSTRALIA.» 
The Public Library and Museums of Victoria, Melbourne 
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BEQUESTS. 


James Hamilton, Carlisle, Pa., $500. | Ann Willing Jackson, Phila., $100. 
Stephen Taylor, $1000, 


WORKS ALREADY ISSUED BY THE FUND. 


History of Braddock’s Expedition. 
Contributions to American History, 1858. 
Record of Upland, and Denny’s Military Journal. 
Republication of Memoirs of the Society, Vol. I. 
Minutes of the Committee of Defence of Philadelphia. 
Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. I. 
Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. II. 
Acrelius’s New Sweden. Translated by REYNOLDs. 
{ An Historical Map of Pennsylvania. 
Heckewelder’s History of the Indian Nations. 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. I. 


“ “ “ “ “ Vol. II. 
“ “ “ “ “ Vol. III. 
“ “ “ “ “ Vol. IV. 
| “ “ “ “ “ Vol. V. 
“ “ “ “ “ Vol. VI. 


“ “ “ “ee “ee Vol. VII. 











